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UITE as much in thriftiness as in quaint charm, this bath- 
room is typically Dutch; and to both these characteristics 
Crane fixtures have contributed. The Venetian blue of the 
Corwith bath and lavatory concord with the color of the Delft tile 
wainscoting and the waterproofed wallpaper above. Their chaste 
dignity of line is in keeping with the raftered ceiling. In price, 


like all Crane fixtures, they are no higher than substitutes would | 
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cost; while, even to the piping and valves hidden behind the walls, 
there is in them an honesty of materials that bespeaks a lifetime 
of frugal service. Other interesting decorative schemes are illus- 
trated in New Ideas for Bathrooms. This beautiful book will gladly 
be sent you on request, together with Homes of Comfort, catalog- 
ing Crane quality materials at all prices, which are supplied and 


installed by responsible plumbing contractors. 


K CRANE * 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AND PIPING, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


* “ is ee . 
+ Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


PEARL NECKLACES 


and Pearls for 
Additions to Necklaces 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


ETH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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your fur coat--- 
let us sussest--- 


the fur + «+s 


the lime «+. 


the designer - 


the price + + + 





mink. 


slender and slightly 
tapered. 


parisian, of course. 


especially low prices 
prevail for the month 
of august. 


saks-fifth avenue 
custom furs---new york 
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Clothing value, one realizes, cannot be fully apparent at 
the try-on. Six months or more of wear and one can 
take accurate measure of a suit — how fine its fabric — 
how careful its tailoring — how much its true worth. 


Altman Clothing Will Stand the True Test oO Time—$5o to $ § 
g 9 


MEN’S CLOTHING — SIXTH FLOOR 


Ffh Aces B. ALTMAN & ct) New Yad 
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WOODWOR | E 


' Creators of SXclusive Gace Powders since 1854 


a 4 choice of those who 
know what ga perfect face 
powdet means to com-— 
plexion loveliness ~ ~ ~ 


Dackaged especially 
for the boudoir : J 00 
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TALISMAN 





“Amor vincit omnia.”’. .. On the hands of Roman 
matrons, of almond-eyed women of Alexandria, 
on the fingers of Bourbon prircesses and beauties 
of oid Madrid . . . quaintly carved rings with magic 
powers glittered . . . warrants of love, and grace 
that would not die. 

They believed in them, those dim, proud ladies 
of another day. They believed in their talismans 
and their love-charms, their mystically inscribed 
amulets and rings. ... And there was a virtue in 
them, too, more potent than they knew . . . the 
spell of beauty, the age-old power of bright and 
precious things. 

That power endurestoday. And itis one of which 
the well-dressed woman avails herself continually. 


. . . For even the most carefully cared-for hand 
gains something of delicacy and freshness from 
a lovely ring... the most subdued gesture acquires 
new interest and meaning. 


It is our belief that the ring as an institution 
deserves the most discerning study, and that it 
should be selected with due regard for the person- 
ality of the wearer....A belief which may account, 
in part, for the continued confidence reposed by 
many well-known women in the artistic resource 
of this house. 





A distinguished collection of rings, in exclusive 
mountings, from $35,000 to $15. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


Fifth Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, New York; London; Paris; Palm Beach 


© 1928 
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ISAB EY of PARIS PRESENTS the NEWEST 
of Ploral Odeurs 


MERMOSA 


To lsabey is conceded the honor 
of crealing todays vogue for floral 
parfums.And now Isabey announces 
the captivatingly exquisite — the 
strangely lovely floral fragrance- 
MIMOSA. It delightfully comple- 
ments Isabeys famous Gardenia, 
Jasmin, Lilas, Lys (44), Carnation 
and Violette =the parfums which 
the smartest women have already 

chosen for their own. 




















ISABEY-PARIS, Inc. 
4ll Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A SPORT SHOE : AN AFTERNOON PUMP PATENT LEATHER 

i This is the shoe-with-a-leather heel that so |, A graceful one-strap pump in suede and kid The black patent opera pump, a classic that 

| many smart women are wearing. Tan calf— | with lizard trim. Blue or brown suede with should bein every girl’s wardrobe. Also in black 
15.00. Brown suede with tan calf trim—16 50. i matching trim— 12.50 or brown suede, black or white satin—12.50. 

i Sizes 3 to 71% Sizes 3 to 7% Sizes 3 0 7% 

i 





AUTUMN 
FOOTWEAR 


for the college girl, with the regard for chic, suitability, and 














good taste, that is typically Best’s. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
A charge account simplifies shopping by mail. 


sides Hest & Co. LONDON THE FORMAL OXFORD t#*w 


The classic three-eyelet oxford, with slender 





: a Spanish heel, a smart choice for town. It comes 
Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. in blue or black kid, black or brown suede— 
Palm Beach 12.50. 





Sizes 3 to 8 


A 








a THE ern STEP-IN CREPE DE CHINE THE BOW-KNOT SANDAL 

| oe Mes gry =~ Sua ie tigers | A new and smart material for shoes, in a Three tones of gray kid in an effective bow- 
| BI 2 be 7 + in ¢ Aaa an ada moce!. | graceful opera pump, with gold or silver piping. | knot motif trim this low-cut pump for after- 
i ate prs aera o suede, or patent | Dyed any color without extra charge—15.00. noon wear. Patent leather only—15.00. 

a atching ki 50. | Sizes 3 to 714 Sizes 3 to 7% 
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| Sizes 3 to 8 
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Wile 
/’ Particular men prefer Phoenix socks because they 








are certain that in a wide variety of the smartest 
patterns and newest colors they will find also long 
miles of stocking economy. You'll like their style. 


\, PHOENIX HOSIERY // 
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Subtle Overtones 
Mark the New T'weeds 


Mauve browns and mauve beiges, 
grey beiges, red browns, purple 
blues.— these are color nuances 
that Lord & Taylor is sponsor- 
ing in its smart collection of fall 
Sketched 


are a loose swinging coat from 


tweeds pour le sport. 


Louiseboulanger and a box coat 
suit from Schiaparelli in the new 
overtone tweeds. 


THIRD FLOOR 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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It is the essentially livable quality of these new Dy. 


namique Creations that is no 
small part of their charm. DYNAMIQUE 
CrEATIONS 


Here is furniture that 
strikes an authentic modernist note in design and yet 
is practical and comfortable for day-by-day living 
The lovely effects in natural woods that modern 
furniture has developed give a new beauty and dis. 


tinction to the furnishings of your home... 


Dynamique is shown in the leading stores throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 
JOHNSON - HANDLEY - JOHNSON COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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‘CRAY DAY’ gam * and SPORTCOATS FOR MEN 


dray Day Coats of Duro Gloss ellinw mere man to 
be his most dcbonaie self on the rainiest day. They protect both his person and 


his pride—for in addition to being waterprools, they have a sophisticated swank 
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“GRAY DAY” 
Coats 


Cw Gos 











Retail inquiries promptly 
referred to the nearest exe 


clusive man ufacturer. 


Ryjoss' 


RAINCOAT FABRIC 





J. i HAARTIZ COMPANY’ New Haven’ Conn. 
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OURNEY eastward to the International 

Polo Matches or to Dartmouth. .. west- 
ward to Pebble Beach or Stanford, asyouwill. 

But make certain of selecting shoes 
which are well-cut, well-lasted, and well- 
finished as are these Walk-Over Laytons. 
They are accepted for wear with the new 
tans, greys and blues of the advance Fall 
fabrics for men. 

Shoes cut on these somewhat English 
lines are to be had at Walk-Over Men’s 








VANITY Fam 


shoes 


Shops in most parts of the country, as are 
those other necessary components of the 
smart man’s shoe wardrobe... the patent 
leathers for formal wear, the blacks of calf 
or similar leathers for informal use and 
the very necessary sport shoes. 

Further information as to the correct 
shoes for Fall wear will be found in “Shoes 
as Seen on Oxford Street,” a clever little 
brochure that will be sent you free upon 
request. Address us at Campello, Mass. 


WALK- OVER SHOES 


LAYTON ...A wing-tip brogue 

of Tan Calf, cut on decidedly 

English lines. Strictly correct for 
Autumn day wear. $12.00 


Gsontlomen 


The suit, haberdashery and lug- 
gage used by the young traveler 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. above are from F. R. Tripler & 


Co., New York. 
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The same qualities that made Johnny Farrell 
write this enthusiastic endorsement are win- 
ning new converts and making more boosters 
for Celanese Underwear every day. +- On 
the links or off, at work or at play, this bet- 
ter underwear keeps you comfortable. Always 
refreshingly cool, it never clings nor 
binds. Perspiration dries immediate- 
ly .. . Celanese Underwear cannot 
become wet and clammy. +- There’s 
no risk in sending it to the laundry 








“I wore my Celanese Un- 
derwear when I won the 
National Open and it cer- 
tainly is the Champion of 


... Celanese Underwear always comes back 
smiling. It will not shrink, stretch, nor de- 
velop runs, and the white stays white. Made 
in shirts and shorts as well as union suits, 
in a wide variety of colors and patterns. +- 
Try a set. A new sensation of freedom awaits 
you—a luxurious feeling of under- 
wear comfort. 4- Most progressive 
haberdashers now have Celanese 
Underwear. If you cannot obtain it 
at your dealer's, write to us. 


Hampshire Underwear & Hosiery Co., Inc., Distributors, 47 Leonard St., New York, N.Y. 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
CELANESE is the regi d trad 





ANESE 8x0 UNDERWEAR 


k, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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AND IT’S A WINNER FOR EVERY MAN! 
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July 7, 1928 
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CHENEY 


Made by 
CMmEeENE Y 
BROTHERS 


VANITY FAIR 


Meadowbrook 
or Rumson .. 


Westchester or California — polo is 
polo for all of that. 

And polo, king of sports, requires 
that its devotees, spectators as well as 
players, dress in keeping with the 
occasion. 

When cravats are made of 
that king of sportswear fabrics— 
Cheney Jacquard Ondule, they express 
perfectly the spirit of the sports oc- 
casion. What more could one ask of 
a cravat? 

See if your haberdasher doesn’t 


agree with us in this. 
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Look beneath the hood and study 
the mechanical beauty of the new Ford 


Wuen you look beneath the hood and 
study the engine of the new Ford, you 
will begin to understand how carefully 
this car is made, and see something, too, 
of the enduring quality that has been 
built into every part. 

In the homely, yet expressive words 





The mechanical beauty of the new Ford is matched by its beauty 
of line, color and finish. Shown here is the roomy Tudor Sedan, 


+n the beautiful Arabian Sand color. All Ford cars are finished 


in a choice of two-tone color harmonies. 


of the man in the shop when he 
pays his highest tribute to a 
fine piece of machinery: “‘It is 
a sweet mechanical job.”’ 
There is no better illustration 
of the care with which the new Ford is 
built than the close limits of measure- 
ment maintained in manufacturing. 

The diameter of the piston pin in 
the new Ford, for instance, is held 
within three ten-thousandths (.0003 ) 
of an inch. 

In the piston assemblies, consist- 
ing of piston, connecting rod, pin 
and spring retainer, the four as- 
semblies in each motor must match 
in weight within a limit of 34 grams. 

The dynamic balance, which in- 
sures equal distribution of weight in 
the throws of the crankshaft of the 
new Ford, is held within 4 grams, or 
approximately 1/7 of an ounce, within 
the 21-inch radius from the center- 
line of the shaft. 

Main and connecting rod bearings 
on the crankshaft are held true to 





Forp Moror CoMPpANy 
Detroit, Michigan 


within three ten-thousandths 
) of an inch. This same 
care is followed in the making 
of large as well as small parts. 
The four-wheel brake drums on 
the new Ford are 11 inches in diameter, 
yet they are held to within five one- 
thousandths (.005) of an inch. This is a 
remarkably close limit on such a wide 
diameter and is unusual in brake drums. 

It is, of course, almost beyond imagi- 
nation to conceive of measurements as 
close as these. They are achieved only 
through the use of the finest precision 
gages in the hands of expert workmen. 
These are set by Johansson master gage 
blocks which are accurate to one-mil- 
lionth of an inch. 

All of this care and this fine auto- 
mobile engineering are reflected in the 
alert speed, the quick acceleration, the 
safety and the remarkable riding comfort 
of the new Ford—in everything that 
goes to make it the advanced expression 
of a wholly new idea in modern, eco- 
nothical transportation. 
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PORTOCASIN 








We nominate for the Hall of Fame~ 


THESE GOLF SHOES; BECAUSE they combine the comfort of the moccasin with proper 

support for the foot in every playing position; BECAUSE they make 36 holes seem like nine; 

BECAUSE the growing preference for shoes of this type among Britannia’s golfing élite is the 

sincerest form of flattery; and finally BECAUSE they have helped to win more major American 

and English championships in the past three years than all other golf shoes combined. 
Six out of the ten ranking American amateurs wear Sportocasins regu- 


larly in tournament play. If you want to know the reason why, write for 
. your complimentary copy of “First Hole Feet on the 18th Green.” 
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Sport Shoe Specialists 
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Makers of specially designed shoes for golf, tennis, 

squash, skiing, snow-shoeing, hunting, fishing, fencing, The Wader 

Thin Davina hel anne iaeeias yachting, gymnastics and bowling as well as smart sport Designed by Sport Shoe Specialists 
sin with seams that won’t leak, shoes for club house wear. for fishermen who take to the streams. 


For Fishing 
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FASHLOM P'Acn & 


LUNDBEA 


THE FINCHLEY LUNDAHA HAS SOFT- 
LY TAILORED LAPELS OF EXTRA- 
ORDINARY DEPTH, SPREAD AND 
OUTLINE WHICH INDICATE A NICE 
ADHERENCE TO THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL 
MODEL DEVISED IN MILAN BY A 
NOTABLE ITALIAN CUTTER, THE 
GENERAL PLIANCY AND CHARM OF 
THE GARMENT, AND THE DEFINITE 
OUTCURVE OF THE SKIRT, HAVE IM- 
PRESSED BOTH ENGLISH AND AMERk- 
ICAN GENTLEMEN WHO INSIST ON 


CORRECT AND GRACEFUL COMFORT. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 





FIFTH AVENUE JACKSON BLVD. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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WHAT DOES THE 
MODERN MAN LOOK FOR 
WHEN HE BUYS? 





HE truly observant 
man knows now 
what is best, or will 
come to it sooner or 
later. This well- 

dressed man knows that his shoes, of 

all things, must be correct. Steadily, 
more and more of these particular 
buyers are being completely satisfied 
with Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. Their 
masterful workmanship and conser- 
vative designs give that trim, well- 











shod appearance—for dress, business. 


or for sport. 

But the careless purchaser is hard 
to reach—he who buys merely “a 
pair of shoes.” If he only knew what 
undreamed-of comfort there was in 
Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes! We feel 
confident that one pair would convert 
him into a particular purchaser— 
from that time on. 

Comfort is built into Arnold Glove- 
Grip Shoes. It is a part of them. The 
exclusive Glove-Grip feature assures 
proper support and a gentle lift to 
the arch that is natural and restful. 
One iry-on will convince you that 
here is shoe satisfaction never before 
experienced. Visit your Arnold dealer, 
or write direct to the M. N. Arnold 
Shoe Company, Dept. C, North Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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Oxford gray unfinished worsted sacque suits with 
either one cr two buttons are much favored this 
fall. The gentleman above wears a smart narrow- 
brimmed English model hat and pull-over gloves 
of light gray mocha. His plain white, collar-attached 
shirt is worn with a collar pin. The costume is cor- 
rectly complete with tan Olympic model Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoes. 


Two costumes entirely appropriate for either town 
or country. 

Plain, light brown, single-breasted two-button 
sacque suit. Soft turned-down brown felt hat. Tan 


. mocha gloves with the fashionable pull-on style. 


Cravat a darker shade of brown. 

A dark Oxford gray double-breasted unfinished 
worsted suit. A brick-red barathea plain color tie. 
White shirt with soft collar. Pearl gray Homburg 
and gray mocha gloves. 

These faultless attires are completed with the 
Bristol Oxford, a light, sturdy shoe, built with the 
impeccable lines of all Arnold Glove-Grip models. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE=-GRID 
SHOES 


y 
ARNOLD 
) GLOVE 
\ (GRIP 
Won 
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‘ortunately, a Hickok Set in an 
riate Gift Box can be 
t a moment's notice. 
What harm if the.initial or belt 
ize chosén are not correct—the 
et can be easily exchanged. Or 
you may choose one of the more 
‘costly Sterling or Solid Gold pat. 
> terns, with a panel for 
“monogram engraving. 
Sets—at all popular Gift 
Prices—up to fifty dollars. 


41I1GKOK 
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The Argentine 


Challen ges 


HE International Polo matches at 
Meadowbrook take the spotlight of 
sport in September . . . hard-riding chal- 
lengers from the rolling pampas of the 
Argentine here to test the skill of 
America’s International Four . . . Polo 
enthusiasm running high... 
Which leads us to draw attention to 
our very complete polo and saddlery 


7 
Sowter Saddles Boot Kits 
Bridles Crops 7 Spurs 
Martingales Polo Caps 
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‘\ GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD-¥j 





J 





department ...a fascinating place for 
players to pick out just the right mallets, 
saddles, bridles, balls and all the rest of 
the special equipment that goes with this 
strenuous game... 


Here, too, are men who know polo. .. 
they are enthusiastically cooperative in 
assisting those who must have the best 
for themselves and for their mounts... 


he 
Jerseys Salter Mallets 
Balls Horse Clothing 
Whips Stable Supplies 


Send for Saddlery Booklet. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST 
New York 


Nef. 
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(<= WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL- CROSSES THE BOULEVARD += 
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The Mallory Hat Co. 
: 392 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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now-a-days means iced 


FORMOSA 


OOLONG 
TEA 


Favored by the 
discriminating hostess 
for sparkle, 

amber hue, 

rare bouquet, 

& delicate flavor 


The daintiest of teas 









Exquisite 
. 
Olives 
you probably have pictured, in your 
imagination, the ideal olive as large, 
meaty, juicy—oh so tasty! So have we. 
And what’s more, we have found an 
olive with all these perfections 
actually on sale. 

These mammoth green olives are 
packed in a full quart jar—each olive 
a prize winner for size though a twin to 
its neighbor. Their gorgeous color is 
heightened by crystal- clear brine; their 
military arrangement in gastronomic 
ranks is an additional artistic triumph. 





around the waist. 







from Sunny Spain 


These big fellows, with celery and 
radishes, appear on certain dinner tables 
as aristocratic appetizers. They also grace 
many impromptu picnics. But _ their 
greatest enthusiasts eat them without 
waiting for custom or oc- 
casion to dictate. 


Vanity Fair will send you a 
quart jarof these“‘ideal”’ olives 
(express collect) on receipt 
of $1.60. 2 such jars will be 
shipped on receipt of $3.00. 





these olives’ 
th of 4% inches 











Do the 
Unheard :4 
of for 


Novel 
Summer a 


Honey Moon Grape Fruit Juice— 
as fresh and tasty as in February, 








now available in special lined tins. 
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The Good 
| Old Viands 


We have gathered for you 
the finest examples of Na- 
tive American dishes. Ten 
separate packages for $2.50. 


The merit of Colonial archi- 
tecture, Federal furniture, | 
early American glassware 
and silverware receives wide 
acclaim. Yet famous Ameri- | 
can dishes linger with us 
only as ghosts of themselves. | 

| 
While we can’t send you any | 
hot Johnny cake, nor a 
Yankee apple pie or a suc- | 
culent blueberry pie, nor a 
mint julep plus the stick,— 


From Philadelphia we've 
culled a Colonial pepper-pot 
broth, and savory scrapple 
for sizzling. New England 
contributes an authentic clam 
chowder, beans baked in the 
old-fashioned way and cod- 
fish cakes, not to mention 
sugar-dusted doughnuts. 


Exclude alien dishes for a 
change. Treat yourself and 
others to plain American 
cooking. Let Vanity Fair 
send you the ingredients to 
make a truly patriotic meal 
or meals including Vermont 
Maple Syrup and flour for 
flapjacks. 








Ten such high-grade gro- 
cery specialties will be 
sent you (express col- 
lect) on receipt of $2.50. 





An exclusive process permits the 
packing of the juice of 
sun-ripened Florida Grape Fruit in 
its original state 
tart appetizing flavour unchanged 
for your summer enjoyment. 


or high balls of all kinds take on 
new zest and interest when Honey 
Moon Grape Fruit Juice is added. 
Ideal in its natural strength for 


breakfast. 


Florida Citrus Products Corporation 
12 East 41st Street 






HAPPY discovery for those 


who seek new beverages— 


100% pure—no preservatives 
selected 


and keeps the 


Iced tea, ginger ale and cocktails 


2 en this splendid product reaches 


grocer | you 
m Van ity 





ven ounce tins, 
or $11.00 for a 
t express prepaid. 





New York City 











HERRY CIGARS are of the 

finest Havana tobaccos, es- 
pecially selected, blended and 
aged. 


Perfectos three for $1.00; per 100-—$30 
Coronas ....singly 60; per 100— 54 
No. 1.......singly .65; per 100— 60 
Mammoths singly 1.00; per 100— 80 
.singly 1.25; per 100—100 
Vikings ....singly .55; per 100— 48 
No. 300.... .50; per 100— 45 


HERRY CIGARETTES are 

made after a special Turk- 
ish formula exclusive with 
Sherry. Plain or cork tipped; 
boxes of 10—30c and 35e; 50— 
$1.75; 100—$3.50 


Immensas 


. singly 


Order personally or by mail 


Prices do not include parcel post 


Write for representation 


Dealers: 





300 Park Avenue 
5th Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 
and in The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 
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GENUINE CONTINENTAL 


IN PROFUSE VARIETY 


For those who know and de- 
sire racy, tangy side dishes; 
those inimitable relishes orig- 
inated by the inspired chefs 
of Europe’s most famous hos- 
telries. 


Six unique flavours—petits 
anchois, filets de maquereaux, 
poisson aux aromes com- 
posés, and sardines au citron, 
a la tomate, and 4 I’huile— 
bound together in one pack- 
et. Not too much of any one 
kind but plenty in all for 
each occasion. 


Send $1.50 to Vanity Fair for 

the packet of six cans. Four pack- 

ets for $5.50. Shipped express 
collect. 





HORS DOLUVEES 




















No Rind-- 





— 65c by Mail 


if you send your 
local dealer’s name 


If you do not obtain Tiger Gruyere 
Cheese locally, we will mail six in- 
dividual portions (each in tin foil) 
and our book of cheese recipes for 
65 cents and your dealer’s name and 
address. 
| Ever the grasses are scented in the 
centuries-old Emmental Valley of 
Switzerland from which ‘comes the 
celebrated Tiger Gruyere Cheese. 
Sun drenched pastures on salubrious 
mountain slopes and hardy Swiss 
cattle contribute to the fancy flavor 
and digestive value of this cheese. 
ROETHLISBERGER & CO., Inc. 
178-180 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


Emmental-Gruyeére 
Cheese 


at grocery, delicatessen and dairy stores 






Look for 
the Tiger 
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Seven different va- I | « i 
t rietie nu y 
hg Maan ced tea. e e the FineArt Way 
[4 tion of crys- ' 
\ alized F ’ 4 
ae You simply add water and a sliver of iceto | 


“ y P ~ 52-09 ||| tiny crystals that dissolve at a swish of the | 


spoon... You do not boil water... And on 















De “1: . 
La c “ og 
‘ : boiling hot days that is, we suggest, a happy | ' 
y- gs tasra/ } convenience! iy 
fo »s J FicgeRt Lee. 
yf FineArt Tea (also FineArt Coffee) are so convenient to use. They come in tiny crystals— 
al PECANS these dissolve in either hot or cold water. Economical for use every day. ; 
Send us the name of your regular storekeeper and $1.00 for a canister of FineArt 
Tea (or FineArt Coffee). $2.00 for one of each, 
PERFECT HOSTESS 


3 SOME ARE SALTED Sane FimeduT .. always considerate 
;: x Iso finecut COFFEE , 
: AND SOME AREN’T || e2¥! TEA, - for the health of 


FINEART FOODS, INC ¢ TUCKAHOE, N.Y. 











= ALMosT everybody hesitates be- 
tween those heavenly cashews 
e and the salted, sleek, cream-colored 
v7 almonds. Shelled filberts, pecans, | 
walnuts and Brazilian nuts are also = 
among those present . . . and i 
you must shell a pistachio, they’re 
there for you. 
1 This good looking sampler is 
a awfully nice to have for guests to 
nibble on between cocktails, before 
dinner is announced .. . it’s just 
perfect within reach at bridge; and 
at buffet suppers or afternoon teas, 
it’s not only ornamental, but tre- 
mendously popular. 
And here’s another use for this | 
charming sampler. If a very dear 


‘ 
friend of yours is taking a sea voy- | n> / 
age or a train trip, do more than NN \ 
wish him or her well, tuck this Aen 4 
symphony of tropical nuts and | y t 


sweetmeats in the luggage. 

Where foods must be most health- 
ful and most delicious, Pabst-ett 
has become the choice. More than 
cheese—with the calcium, vitamins, 


ms | !k proteins, milksugar,and minerals 


nd. 5 ~~ £208 pI Pg ett is 
_ th a health-food and a delica 

UNFORBIDD EX It is as digestible as milk. Order 
from your grocer. 


PABST CORPORATION 





her guests ..serves 


POLAND WATER 


morning, noon 
and night 








“DS 


You ought to try this assortment; 
about one and a half pounds of 
assorted shelled nuts. Mail $2.00 
to Vanity Fair and one of 
these round cans contain- 
ing seven kinds of choice 
nuts will be sent you 
(express collect) 
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BOTTLED 
SUNBEAMS 


Pineapple juice ... am- 
ber clear ... a brew of 
dewdrops and sunbeams 
—and it’s astonishing 
how many more cap- 
tured sunbeams there 
are in sun-ripened, 
packed - on- the - planta- 
tion, fruit. 

Everyone acclaims the 
pineapple—the epicure, 
the scientist, the dieti- 
cian,—even children; 
each for good and suf- 
ficient reasons. By eat- 
ing the fruits that lan- 
guidly bask to ma- 
turity in the sunshine, 
you transmute the sun’s 
energy into bodily en- 
ergy. 

We recommend pine- 
apple to you because 
there is something ro- 
mantic and racy about 





FRUIT 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
(Also makers of Pabst Wonder Cheese) 





the last drop” 


























| More 
than Cheese ¢ 


6 hil- wrapped 


individual portions 


reated years 
ago—this 
blended richness 


: | OR September breakfasts, | 
luncheons, desserts, salads | 

—serve brandied figs. 

Did you know that the law al- 

lows a packer to submerge these 

tender nuggets of pep and ’ = —— 


Piquancy in genuine sherry, in 
Ba DISCOVERY OF IMPORTANCE 


























old port wine, in blissful sau- 
terne, and in ruby-rich claret? 
; *Tis true. 





We want you to enjoy their 
scrumptious flavor, their ten- 
der texture and the exhilaration 
of their delicate sauce. Yet, in 


Quite as a sideline a huge concern is making a 
beverage which suggests a certain vintage from 
the south of France . . . in flavor, in bubbling 
life, and in its general spirit of conviviality. 





addition, they in time brighten 
the eyes, tone up your diges- 
tion and give one an altogether 
cheerful outlook on life. 


No self-respecting pantry shelf 
should be without an ample 
supply of choice fresh figs in 
zestful wine. Let us send you a 
shipment of health and happi- 
ness. 


Simply send Vanity Fair $2.00 for 
four cans (a port, a sherry, a 
sauterne, and a claret) of fresh 
figs: or $5.50 for three cans of 
each wine flavor (12 cans in all). 
We'll have them sent merrily on 
their way to you, express collect. 














ER 


To good to serve 
regularly, wonder- 
ful for special occa- 
sions, however... @ 
bottle with the tradi- 
tional foil-sealed top, 
the wired, corpulent 
cork that leaps ceiling- 
ward with that old-time 
pop... an effervescing 
liquid worthy of your 
best champagne glasses. 











Sparkling Juice of Russet Apples 





Sparkling, amber- 
clear, frosty juice of 
selected russet apples 
is an American ‘twine’ 
to be proud of and to 
enjoy. 

Four bottles (enough 
or 8 dinner guests) 
will be shipped to you, 
express collect, if you 
send Vanity Fair $1.50. 
A = of 24 pints costs 

















the delicious fragrance 
and flavour of pine- 
apple that makes an 
otherwise usual bever- 
age or dish unusual. 
Vanity Fair will send 


} 
\ you (express collect) a 
pint of concentrated 


pineapple juice (two 
quarts when diluted) 














on receipt of 50c; or 


six pints for $2.50 
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Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least 
troublesome income-producers you can possibly 
leave to your dependents. Their income will sup- 
plement your own personal earnings while you 
live. When you go, their income-producing quali- 
ties will continue unimpaired. 

Let us help you build an investment program 
which will expand as your business and income 
expand. At National City offices in over fifty ! 
American cities and in important foreign centers 
you will find experienced bond men ready to an- 
alyze your personal investment needs and make 
suitable recommendations. They have contact 
with investment conditions throughout the world, 
and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 
years of financial experience. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies 


VANITY FAIR 





a 





“They should inherit a 


dependable income’”’ 






Our current list con- 
tains a wide choice of 
investigated issues. It 
will be sent on request. 





















The finest motor cars have 
the finest equipment. The 



















Cadillac > ; - ano- za 
rman Jaeger Watch is a superfine si en 
. ™ . Swiss-American 8 Day Watch , La Salle 
‘ackar a ae ” sotta-Fraschin 
Fleetwood not Just a clock. And " aaaeae 
Renee The following fine world fa- other quality 
Franklin mous products come equipped cars. 


with the Jaeger Watch chosen 
because of its beautiful design 
and unvarying accuracy. 










JAEGER WATCH COM PANY 


©... vai 


PARIS 


36 West FoRTy-sevents Sreecr 


New Yorn City GENEVA 


JAE GE IA 


8 Day Watches for Automobiles 





LONDON 






















Flanul Felts are made of fine qual- 
ity hatter’s fur to resemble Flannel 
in appearance and softness. Extra- 
ordinary pastel colors, $7 to $20. 


For Sale at 


Fifth Ave. B. ALTMAN & CO. 


and other exclusive shops in principal cities 


New York 


Made by Sunfast Hats, Incorporated, Danbury, Costs 








ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE PEATURE—JAEGER SERVICE STATIONS ARE LOCATED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


—— 
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Red Bug is popular with 
every member of the 
family...even the chauf- 
feur grants it a friendly 
feeling. Of course the 
younger people use it 
mostly, but then Dad has found 
it a handy little car for the sum- 
mer place... for all those little 
jaunts to the golf course, the 
beach, the club. 


The Red Bug is popular because 
it is always ready...jump in and 
off you go. No gears, no fuss, 
just start it. It will turn around 
in a narrow driveway, won't mar 
the lawn if you do run over the 
grass, may be driven in many 
places inaccessible to automo- 
biles and it can be parked any- 
where. It’s built with all the pre- 
cision of a fine car, has a speed 
of twelve miles an hour, will 








climb any hill the big 
cars can (and some they 
can’t!), yet it can be 
brought to a dead stop 
in sixty inches! 


Red Bug is not a toy...it is a 
dependable, electric roadster that 
catries two adults comfortably. 
It operates on standard automo- 
bile storage batteries, recharge- 
able in your own garage or at 
any service station. It is fully 
equipped with emergency brake 
and parking lock. Red Bug has 
powerful headlights and _ tail- 
light for night driving, and 
standard automobile horn. It is 


ED BU 





The Handy Electric Roadster 














The Red Bug is everybody’s cat! 


clean, noiseless and safe... motor, 
batteries and all electric parts are 
protected by waterproof casings. 
And every Red Bug, because of 
its quality construction, carries the 
standard warranty of the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


Red Bug Junior és a smaller and 

slower model designed for very 

young members of the family. It 

makes possible all the thrill and 

adventure of automobiling for 

those not old enough to drive the 
large Red Bug. 


The Red Bug is sold by leading 
stores in most parts of the coun- 
try. If you cannot locate a dealer, 
we will send you the name of the 
nearest distributor. 
Address your inquiry to 
the builders of Red Bug, 
Automotive Standards, 
Inc., Dept. A, Military 
Park Bldg., Newark,N.J. 
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Puppies by Champion Yukon Mit. Out- 
standing Samoyede in America. Ideal 
Pets for youngsters or grownups. 
WINGBROOK KENNELS 
(Registered AKC) Milbrook,N. Y. 














Samoyede Puppies of 
Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog build, 
we breed from solid 
mature stock aiming 
at the maximum in 
beauty and brains. 
Several famous show 





(reg.) Ipswich, Mass. 





strains represented. 
LAIKA ic | 








YOUNG’S KENNELS 
Shipped Fully Assembled 


Provide your dog with a handsome, 
comfortable and sanitary Kennel— 
$9 to $30. Also portable Breeding 
Kennels. Write for Catalog—free. 


E. ic: YOUNG co. needa, Wiese. 


Their Name Is 


Springer 











CHOW CHOWS 
Sale 


Overstocked. Must dispose of 
young dogs for stud and 
brood matrons, also for pets. 
Prices reduced quick sale. 
All bred from our best show stock, 
relephone Closter 572 
Waving Willows Kennels 
William F. Thompson 
Durie Avenue, Closter, N. J. 
PU B a 











Steinbacher’s 
GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 


of Supreme Excellence 
Young and matured stock 
generally on hand at al 
times. Inspection invi 
Phone Morsemere 2252. 














The Best-Bred Cairn Puppies in America 
Whelped June 26th 
1 dog and 3 bitches by Ch. Kayenne Not- 
So-Dusty ex Ch. Heather of Kayenne, by 
Ch. Cairngown Manus, by Ch. MacSporran, 
by Ch. Sporran, by Ch. Breakwater Jack. 
Also house-trained adults, all 
prize winners, $150 and up. 


MRS. YOUNGHUSBAND, | Brookside Avenue, 
Darien, Conn., Tel. Darien 1053. 


M* called them that generations ago because their 
chief purpose in life was to scuttle through the wild- 
fowl marshes and upland coverts and “spring” the game 
for their lords and masters. Duck, snipe, pheasant, hare 
. .. all were fair quarry to them and to the top-hatted, 
| came-bageged sporting squires behind the guns. 





And now they have sprung into popularity again. They 
are quite the ultimate thing where men of the gun fore- 
gather. And as for elsewhere . . . have you ever seen a 
| Spaniel that everybody didn’t love? 





Today, you find the Springer in a dozen roles. He is 
| as much at home by the winter fireside as he is in the 
| crimson and gold of the autumn pheasant cover. He is 
as content with his head upon your knee of an evening as 
he is during business hours on a windy, open moorland. 
He is the original guide, philosopher and friend .. . if 
you happen to be his sort . . . and he can win his way 
into the heart of a stone idol without half trying. 


But did you mention a sleck Doberman with the 











Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells 
how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


How to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure scratching, 
Mange, distemper. Gives 
twenty-five famous 


0-W DOG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints to 
dog owners. Illustrated. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 


| wisdom of Solomon and the courage of St. George? 

Or an Irish terrier... as devil-may-care as his red 
Trish coat? Or a Chow with all the Orientalism of 
the Celestial Empire tucked away behind his famous 
scowl? All right... 
| in these pages you will probably find him. When 


we’re agrecable! Somewhere 


you do, write to the advertiser. Every kennel here 
is reliable. But if your future friend happens to be 
absent this month, don’t despair. We are always 
ready to help. Just write and tell your needs to 


THE VANITY FAIR DOG DIRECTORY 
New York City 


Graybar Building Lexington at 43rd St. 










































BOR? ZOI 


The ancient breed of proven superiority 

bred not for years but for centuries. 
The Russian Wolfhound has always 
been the choice of the Russian nobility 
for his supremacy in the fleld and 
devoted disposition. 


KENNELS 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


VALLEY Farm 
Telephone 1372 








Scottish Terriers 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
Sealyham Terriers 
A real sporting companion for your 
ountry estate, a small pal for your 
town house, a stylish chap for your 

motor car 


MRS. WILLIAM J. HUNTER 
Providence Rd. 
PRIMOS, Del. Co., Pa. 





a 
Lansdowne 1074 








Wires, Airedales 


and Schnauzers 
Shipped on Approval 
Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers. 
Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs, 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424 M, Westfield Tuomas K. Bray 

















The ideal pet and 
companion. Ornament 
and guard for auto 


Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stamp for 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels in 
America, established 





Atlantic, Mass. 








Irish Wolfhounds 


OF BOULDERBROOK FARM 
The largest, most impressive of dogs 
to run at your stirrup or 
guard your estate 
MR. & MRS. CHARLES E. COX, JR. 
Route J, Box 65 Indianapolis, Ind. 











SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 








Prices Reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 











Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 




















COCKER SPANIELS | ! 
Are the ideal alk 
around dogs. They are 
equally at home in town 
or country, house or field. 
They are the best dogs 
for children and splen- 
did hunters. Generally 
some promising show 
prospects on hand. 
Solid colors $50. up 
Particolors $35. up 
Rowcliffe Kennels, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








| BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 


Seat of | 


National Park Seminary 


Anestate of 25! acressuburban to Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
JUNIOR college, also college preparatory courses 
in girls’ school of exceptional beauty. Special 
courses in music, art, gee age dramatics, 
home economics, secretarial work 


Address Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


KING*/MITH 


# TUDIEOrPOCHOOL 
OF WASHINGTON bal FARIS 
Musi 

Fine and Applied “atte 
Residential. All subjects elective, tuition 
@ccording to work chosen. Supplementary 
@cademic work arranged. Paris branch 
1928-29. Mr.andMrs,Augnst King-Smith, 
Directors, 1739 New Hampshire Ave.,Washe 
ington, D, C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


FOR GIRLS 

Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city 
and country advantages. Junior 
Collegiate and High School 
oo Household Science, Sec- 

‘ttarial Science, Music, Art, 
E re ssion. Address the Secretary, 
Box F, ‘aoe 3640 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. 


THE WEYLISTER 


For young women. A year of cultural work of 











































college grade, followed by a year of intensive 
secretarial training; or either year alone. Small 
groups; individual attention in home and school, 


9 miles from New Haven, 1% hours from New 
York. Five-acre suburban estate; outdoor sports. 


Water sports nearby. 
Mrs, 


Marian W. Skinner, 
Box D, Milford, Connecticut 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


30th year. College Preparatory. Post Graduate. 
Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic Art. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 























SCOVILLE SCH®2°L 


Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Aca- 
demic and advanced courses. Intensive College 
Preparation. Outdoor life and recreation. 

Address: Rosa B. Chisman,Principal 

_ 10068 Fifth Ave., New y York Ciity 


MARYMOU NT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and Paris. 
Write for catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
__Tarrytown-c -on- “Hudson New York: York 


enti Hall for Gms 


Academie and coilege preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 
25 acre campus. All modern buildings. 
For catalog address: Frank S. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 








chool Is Just 


new pads, and send them 
Prep School. 


children this Fall?” 


sut, 


announcements carefully 


ments most completely, 
distinguish your inquiry. 
be forthcoming 
due consideration you are 


individual readers. 


quirements . . . or if you 





Only a few days now before it will be time to give 
Betty and Junior their bright colored pencils and fresh 


month the older boys and girls will be on their way to 
There is no more time to lose in deciding 
that all-important question—“which school for the 


short as the time is, 
hard to make, and make quickly. The schools advertised 
in these pages offer a variety of courses. Read their 
and communicate 
with the school which promisec 
mentioning 
The school’s literature will 
immediately 


to help you. Our knowledge of schools is based upon 
personal investigation. We know them all at first hand. 
We have had yerrs of experience in finding just exactly 
those schools which meet the specific requirements of 
You have 
full details as to the child and the nature of your 


drop in for a personal consultation. 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1929 Graybar Building Lexington at 43rd St. New York City 


around the Corner 


off to school. Within the 


the decision really isn’t 


directly 
require- 
Fair to 


to meet your 
Vanity 


upon request. If, after 
still in doubt, then ask us 


only to write us, giving 


re- 


are in the neighborhood, 














DRAMATIC ARTS | 


DRAMATIC ARTS 





DANCING 








ORRIS SCHOOL 
OF RHYTHM AND 
ATURAL DANCE INC, 
A “Background” School 


Staff of well known instructors 
Body control thru fundamental rhythmic 
movement. Natural dance—technique and 
original composition. Folk, period, and 
national dance. Music study thru Dalcroze 
eurythmics. Voice control and diction— 
cultural preparation. Practical work in 
color, costume and lighting. Aesthetics and 
history of da..ce. 

Normal course and Recreational classes 
Trial classes Oct. 1-6. School begins Oct. 8, 
Register now. For catalog address 
Louise Revere Morris, Director 


Care of Manhattan Theatre Camp 
Peterboro, N. H. 


After Sept. 1—66 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Will 


and 


avait Supervise 
Teach The Denishawn Fail and 
Winter Term beginning October 8 


All Denishawn Courses at New 

Denishawn House and Downtown Stu- 

dio. Limited accommodations for resi- 

dent pupils. Reservations should be 
made promptly. 


Write Dept. D for Catalog 


mesnne SCHOOL OF DANCING 


817 Carnegie Hall 
154 West 57th Street New York City 











MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 
Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent | 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Prepares for 
Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
Fall Term begins October 26th 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-I CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


bAAdddAdAdd ADDED LAR | 





THE INSTITUTE OF 
' ‘THEATRE ARTS 


(Under Auspices of The Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theatre) 
218-224 East 54th Street, New York 


Announces 

The opening of the fall term Oct. 8, 1928. 
An eight months’ course in the technique 
of acting. Rehearsal work under Mr. Boles- 
lavsky. 
Special college work in history, 
Philosophy and the 
the artist’s needs. 
A distinguished faculty including Madame 
Ouspenskaya, Margarete Dessoff, Mortimer 
Adler and Oscar Bernner. 
ee Booklet now ready. 

-_M. BIGELOW, Executive Secretary 
oop . 54th Street Tel. Plaza 5100 


literature, 
arts—but adapted to 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS 














THE rH Lu ity SCHOOL 











THE EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


A boarding and day school for boys and girls from nursery to college 
—up-to-the- ie in methods and equipment. Spacious private 
grounds—athletic fields—only one hour from New Yor Write 
Sor illustrated ca alee ue. Euphrosyne F. Langley, "Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 





GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with Tutoring 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM 
/ heaton, 

For children and young people needing individual 

attention, special training and medical supervision. 

College-trained faculty. Special instruction in artic- 

ulation, hand-work. Gratifying results; many stu- 





dents become normal. Further information upon request. 


Our Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and sepa- 
rate Senior Dept. for older boys have facul- 
ties of ability and wide experience. This 
school gives thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Boys get in—stay in—and make good. 
Let us tell you why. John G. Hun, Ph.D. 


104 Stockton St. Princeton, 


ROXBURY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 

















HEN writing to the School Directors 

whose announcements appear in these 
pages, identify yourself as a reader of Vanity 
Fair. You will receive special attention. 








THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
OF THE DRAMA 
(accredited) 


Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 

and PARTIAL COURSF for 

PLATFORM and TEACHING. 

Special Summer Course Opens June 18th 
Send for circular 


FULL 
STAGE— 










Offerstraining in 

EVERY TYPE OF DANCING 

for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

e--at surprisingly low cost 

Special classes for those who want to Reduce or Build 

p. Call at studioor write for complete information 
about type of work in which you are interested. 

NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, Inc. 

Broadway intrance on COtl New Yor! od 

i Columbus Circle Studio NK Fioks Columbus 3500 


, ARTHUR MURRAY 


America’s finest teachers of ballroom 
dancing. Beginners’ specialists. Free 
Dancing Analysis. Reduced rates now. 
7 East 43rd St. New York City 








JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON. nonene MILTON 
chool of nok Theatre and Dane 
COURSES IN ACTING AND ST: AGEC RAFT 
DA inctna OF ALL TYPES 
itu mn Term besins October 8, 1928 
A Responsible Person Desired to Represent School in each City 


128 East 58th Street” (Plaza 4524) New York 


CHALIF. S32" sew 


m4 H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 

Fall and Winter Courses. Catalogue on request 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 








HEN writing to school directors, mention Vanity 
Fair as your source of acquaintance. 








The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Ci ti, 0. 











_WHITEHOUSE_. 


ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS 
A School of the Theatre Endorsed by 
Famous Stage and Screen Stars 
420 Pierce Bidg., Copley Square, Boston 








The American Schcols in the Old World 
Boarding for boys. ‘iT 
Chateaude Bures ores brs. Soler: 
ParisAmerican Day School eigen" fer pov 











Exec. Secretary, Box 675, Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. 





School of the Theatre 
John Craig, Director 
Professional Stage 


LELAND 


POWERS ....2:2 
Demand for graduates. 


School of the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 
Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 





DRAMATIC ARTS 








Training for the Young Actor 


“The work that Louise Gifford did 
with the Theatre Guild School is 
heartily endorsed by the Board of 
Managers of the Theatre Guild.” 
Fall Term for Professionals and 
Beginners October 8th. 
LOUISE GIFFORD : 
54 West 74th Street New York City 
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FINE ARTS 


| HOME STUDY 








The 
ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th Street, New York 





The League gives freedom 
of expression while pro- 
viding thorough funda- 
mental training. 
Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture and Graphic Arts. 


Write for Catalog V. 








CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Affiliated with the University of California 
FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Special courses in fine and applied arts 


Write for catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 














APPLIED ARTS 





INTERIOR 


DECORATION 





FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 





RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start Oct. 3...Send for Catalog 17R 





HOME STUDY COURSE. 
starts atonce...Send for Catalog 17S 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 














Pennsylvania Museum 


School of pew Art 


Dept. of Art 
Textile Department 
For Students Who Desire 
Professional Training in Art 
in Industry 


Particularly as related to all phases of design 
and applied design 
Circular of Information on Request 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 











OW is the time to decide on your special 


1N school--art, dancing, music, dramatics, 
athletics, domestic science, secretarial and 
executive training, inter ior decoration, or 


good straight hard digging in academic knowl. 
edge. If you find it difficult to make a choice 
after reading the school announcements in 
these columns, write us. 

THe Conpné Nast EpucationaL BurEAU 
1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, New York 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





To write for publication—and actu- 
ally get into print—is the problem we 
help you to solve. Our students are 
successful because the MAWSON 
METHOD iis really individual in- 


struction by mail. 


Your particular difficulties are 
handled intensively by personal diag- 
nosis and criticism. You are helped to 
get started on the line of work to 
which you are best adapted. 

More than one medium may be tried dur- 


ing the course: short stories, novels, essays, 
articles, plays, or verse. 


The teaching is honest—the training is 

thorough—the investment is sound. Advice 

and aid are given in placing manuscripts. 
Our Booklet “How Writers Are 
Made”’ is sent free upon request. 


MAWSON Epitoria, SCHOOL 


Dept. of Authorship, Div. H-3 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 








Learn 
INTERIOR 


DECORATING 





UICK, EASY METHOD— startNow, Nospe- 
Q “cial artistic abil- 
ity needed. Practical Course prepared by expert 
decorators quickly qualifies you. Learn at home 
in spare time. Progress is surprisingly rapid. 
Every step clear and simple to follow. Decorate 
your own home—start a profitable business or get 
well-paid working for others. Earnings up to 
$200 a week. Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK. Write at once stating whether you are 
interested in decorating for home use or as a 
profession. National School of Interior Decora- 
tion, Dept. 679, 119 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 

















PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CARE 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 48 Chicago, Ill. 


SS O) VET TT Te 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Shurt- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass, 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 

Course A—Professional Training Cours 

Course .- a Course—How to Plan Your Own 














Hou 
Fnrollment jimited—Write for_Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 





METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MicuEL Jacoss, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
Author of ‘The Art of Color” and “The Study 
of Color” 

LIFE — PORTRAIT — POSTER— COSTUME 
and FABRIC DESIGN—INTERIOR DECORA- 

TION—ILLUSTRATION. 
School enlarged double former capacity _ 


DESIGNERS ART 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Professional Courses in all Branches 
New and enlarged quarters 
Ludwig V. Frank 376 Boylston St., Boston 





C+ “VER people do things nowadays. 

they don’t know how, they go to 
hea to Dancing Schools, Schools 
of Dramatic Arts, Schools of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Schools of Music, Physical 
Education, Photography—these and many 
others are advertised on these pages. If 
you don’t find the school for the develop- 
ment of your particular bent, write Vanity 
Fair. 


learn. 











PHOTOGRAPHY 





CLARENCE H 
SCHOOL oF PHOTCS | RAPHY 


Small classes offering training for 
artistic photography. Catalogue 
Mrs. Clarence H. White, Director 

460 West 144th St., New York. 





SHOPPE 


RS’ AND 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


ee 


Annuities 


THE STEADY DECLINE IN INCOME RETURN 
on many first class securities has induced manv 


investors to buy annuities. Annuities provide 
a larger income than other conservative 
investinents with equal safety and give ease of 


mind. Full information furnished by F. J. Hop- 
son, 401 Graybar Building, New York City, 
representing principal life insurance companies 


Arts & Crafts 


AMERICAN INDIAN JEWELRY :Authenticcollection 
of rare Indian pieces. Silver & turquoise rings, brace- 
lets, necklaces & wampum. Reasonably priced. Hazel 
Andrews Cattell, 43 Washington Sq., N. Y. Spring 0216 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
by mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 27 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 
WYNNE FERGUSON Studio of Auction and Con- 
tract Bridge. Private and class lessons. Special 
teacher’s course. Practice classes every afternoon 
and evening. 55 East 60th St., N.Y. Tel. Regent 5890 


Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y, 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


MASCARILLO for beautifying Eyebrows & Eye- 
lashes (not a dye), 9 shades. Send 10c for samples 
of Exora Rouge, Cream, Powder & Mascarillo 
Charles G. Meyer, 11 East 12th Street, New York 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Facial Blemishes, Warts, 
successfully removed. Cofsultation without obliga- 
tion. Edith W. May, Electrolysis Specialist, Phy- 
sician’s ref. 575 West End Ave., N. Y¥. Sch. 2994 


Books 


“GOPAL THE JESTER’—A Hindu Romance in a 
lighter vein. Privately printed. Limited edition. Il- 
lustrated. De Luxe Binding $12.50. Hand illuminated 
Copy $25. Martin’s Book Shop, 64 W. 5lst Su., N. Y. C. 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP, 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue. Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


Christmas Cards 


Make $300 monthly selling hand tinted etchings 
on novelty papers and parchments, and engraved 
Christmas Greetings absolutely different, to 
Society people desiring new and individual ideas. 
We pay liberal commissions, ship and bill cus- 
tomers direct. Samples free. All your friends use 
Greetings. You take orders, we do the rest. 
The Studio, 514 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
81st Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Decorators 


PARTY DECORATIONS. We decorate for garden 
and house parties through the summer. Unusual . 
modern effects created for the individual. ‘Part: 

Decorators,’’ 60 W. 56th St., N. Y. Tel. Cir. 9320 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 


BROOKS, 143 W. 408t. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn, 


Fire Arms @ Ammunition 


IMPORTED & AMERICAN Arms & Ammunition. 
Inspect largest stock in America of fine Guns, 
Trap, Side Arms, Target and Air _ Pistols 
or send 25 cents in stamps for complete 128 
page catalogue. Highest grade gun _ repairing. 
Our repair department can supply parts for 
all arms listed in _ this catalogue. * I 
Stoeger, Inc., 509—5th Ave. (near 42nd St.), N. Y. 


Flesh Reducing 


DR. SAVAGE’S EXERCISE INSTITUTE offers 
quick, wonderful results for those over or under weight 
with latest ecientific equipment for reducing and de- 


velopment. Dr. Savage, 253 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





Gifts & Novelties 
UNUSUAL GIFTS—Modernistic art objects of 
great variety. Write for new catalogue now being 
prepared. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Avenue 
(near 53rd Street) New "York City, New York 


Hair & Scalp Specialists 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD (for restora- 


tion and promotion of hair for both men and 
women. Individual Shampoos. Mrs. K. ke 
33 West 42nd St., New York, Tel. Penn. 1346 
ANNA S. BURKE—Hair & Scalp Specialist. Over 


20 yrs. on Sth Ave. Effective Swedish Treatment. 
Beneficial for headaches and over-wrought nerves 
522 5th Ave., at 44th St., N.Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 2536 


Hairdressing Establishments 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


Jewelry 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522-5th Ave, N. Y. C. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527-5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


Materials 


HARRIS TWEED. 
high-class sporting 
lengths by mail. 
free, Newall, 470 


Direct from makers. 
material Dress and _ suit 
Postage paid. Samples 

Stornoway, Scotland 


Name Tapes 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & sens linens, etc. Write for styles and 





prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 18th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn.. Belleville, Ont., Los Ang eles, California 
Oriental Rugs 
BASMAIJIAN & DEMIRJIAN, Inc. (Est. 1900), 
carry a large stock of antique rugs. Also buy, sell, 
or exchange rugs. E:xpert service in cleaning, wash- 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Y.°Bry. 5101 
Perfumes 
BUY YOUR IMPORTED PERFUMES & (Cos- 
metics on our club plan and save 15% on all 
well known makes. Also Marinello preparations 
Elizabeth O’Rourke, 366 Fifth <Ave., N. Y. C. 


Personal Service 


BEATRICE LLOYD EVANS—Consultant—Interior 
Decorations—Shopping Service. I shop with you or 
for you. No connection with any store. 1058 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York. Tel. Butterfield 8413 
Rugs 
YOUR DISCARDED WOOL FROCKS, Silk or 


mercerized Hose, made into lovely hand-hooked Rugs 
to be enjoyed a lifetime. Send material & save 40%. 
Inquire details. Handcrafted Rugs, Asheville, N.C. 


Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in lead- 
ing stores without charge. Free Shonpers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 


YOUR SHOPPING made easier. We know merchan- 
dise, styles and economical ways to buy. Send for 
The Shopper. Spanish clientele invited. Mrs. Lewis 
Middleton, 366-5th Ave., N. Y. Wise. 1683 


“BEAUTIFUL THINGS 1! SEE’’—Write for Free 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops free for or 
with you saving time and money. Address 


Helen L. Richards, 453-5th Ave., New York 


Social Culture 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS overcome. Personality de- 


veloped. Social coaching. Conversation-wit-repar- 
tee. Personally or by mail. Est. 16 yrs. Mile. Louise, 
Park Central, 56th St. & 7th Ave. Circle 8000 N. Y 


Travel 


PARIS HOME. Cultured French family offers a home 
to young ladies or married couples. Modern conven- 
iences. Attractively located & easily accessible. 
Write, Miss Louise Boettger, Hackensack, N. 


Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high od 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St, Richmond, Va. 
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ARIZONA 
Douglas 


Rancho Manzanita. Exclusive 
Chiricahua Mountains. Golf. 
Tennis. Swimming. Mrs. E. E. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


ranch, In 
Horseback. 
Owner. 


guest 
Hunting. 
Ainsworth, 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America's finest resort hotels, over- 
locking the San Gabriel] Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located 
in the beautiful westerly residential section of 
Pasadena, Open all the year. 


Santa Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. 
hotel and bungalows. On the 
sea and mountains. Excellent cuisine. Golf. Riding. 
EI Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Offering quiet home atmosphere 
and privileges of golf and country clubs. 
Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situated on Pacific 
Ocean. Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 
Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 
hotel. The latest thought in art nouveau ‘of hotel and 
garden construction, A creation by masterful artists. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 


Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rockies, 
Riding horses. 


California’s most delightful 
Riviera overlooking 


open all year, altitude 8000 ft. 
Edwin F. Welz, Mer. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven 


Church-Wall Tea House. Church St. at Wall. An 
entire house of tea rooms, dainty atmosphere, mar- 
velous food. Boxwood Manor, Old Lyme, management, 


New London 


Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Lux- 
uriqus estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


Old Lyme 


Boxwood Manor. Among the birds and flowers. 
Entirely modern. Refreshing, summer tourist house 
with farm. Bathing lodge on ocean. 


Sound Beach 


Inn Lodge and Crossways. Attractive 


Greenwich 
Good train service. American plan, 


summer resort. 


excellent cuisine. Fine bathing, tennis. 
Stamford 
Ship Grill Country Club. Southfield Point on the 
Sound—offers universal attractions to motorists, 


yachtsmen, and summer guests. Tel. Stamford 2510. 
Waterbury 

The Elton. Fireproof. The most attractive hotel in 

New England. Send for graphic “4 Phe Air 

Line’. Shortest & fastest route bet. N.Y. & Boston. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Cariton Hotel. 16th at K Streets, N. W. The 
newest and most distinctive hotel in the Capital 
City. Rates moderate. 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol. Open to men and women. 

Hotel Powhatan. A refined hotel. Single rooms 
with bath $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00 to $8.00. 
Free booklet and auto map on request. 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 

The Willard. ‘‘The Hotel of the Presidents” 
7 to everything worth while in the Nation’s s 





Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

Atlantic Hotel. 314-328 S. Clark St. Centrally 


shopping district. 


located. Near depots, theatres, 
Guide No. 2. 


Famed Café. Write for Visitor's 
MAINE 
Bar Harbor 


Malvern Hotel. A distinctive home, catering to 
a refined clientele. Thoroughly modern. Excellent 
cuisine. Ideal location with all resort sports. 


Bethel 
Bethel Inn. Noted for its individuality and per- 
fect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine 
hole golf course on our own grounds. 


Moosehcad Lake 
Squaw Mountain Inn. ‘‘Vacation Paradise’. No 
hay fever. Golf, all sports, Refined, homelike. Excel- 
lent cuisine. $5. to $7. per day, American Plan 





MAINE (Cont.) 


Poland Spring 


Poland Spring House. Maine’s Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House. Always open. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 


Portland 


A delightful tourist hotel where 
excellent 


Lafayette Hotel. 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


Prout’s Neck 
The Willows. Enjoys the patronage of a most exclu- 
sive clientele. Comfort and good food especially fea- 
tured. Golf. Ocean bathing. Ownership management. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Hotel Bellevue. Particularly accessible, located 
near the State House and Boston Common. Room 





with running water $2.50 up. Room with bath $3.50 up. 

Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s best hotels. 
In residential section overlooking Charles River & 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping & theatre districts. 

The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston 
hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 
faultless service. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Brookline (Boston) 
Beaconsfield. Homelike atmosphere, Con- 
Away from congestion 
Rooms $3.50 up. Garage. 


Hotel 
venient to down-town Boston. 
& noise. Residential section. 


Great Barrington 


Hotel Bartine. ‘“‘At the Gateway to the Berk- 
shires.”’ A delightful place to stop. Best moderately 
priced hotel in Berkshire. All outdoor sports. 


Greenfield 
The Weldon. (Fireproof.) ‘The Bountiful Home 
Hotel’’. Open all the year. 225 rooms, rate $2.50 up. 
E uropean. Excellent cuisine. 18- so aga “rhe Bklt. 





Lenox 
Hotel Aspinwall. In the Berkshires. Beautiful 
setting. Appealing toarefinedclientele. Golf, tennis, 
motion pictures, dancing, orchestra. June 15to Oct. 15. 


Nantucket Island 


30 Miles at Sea. 2 steel steamers daily. Balmy 
climate. Large hotels, boarding houses, cottages 
Golf. Boating. Bathing. Fishing. Riding. Booklet. 

Northampton 
The Hotel Northampton. Wiggins Hotel.’ 





New. Fireproof. 125 rooms. European plan. Rate $ 
and upward. On three principal highways. Garage. 
Springfield 


Hotel Worthy. Fireproof. 250 rooms. 
and shopping district. Rooms with bath, 
Dining room and cafeteria. James T. Brown, 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 


beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 


bath. Write for descriptive folder. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kansas 
City’s finest new hotel. Permanent or transient. Suites, 
apartments, rooms. Center of social activities 

St. Louis 

The Jefferson. ‘‘Where the world meets St. Louis 
An hotel of International Repute. Famous Cuisine. 
New addition now under construction. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bretton Woods, White Mts. 
The Mount Washington. Open July to October. 
The Mount Pleasant. Open June to late September. 
Two golf courses. C, J. Root, Mgr. 


Near station 
$3.00 up. 
Prop. 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof 
Excels in all outdoor sports. 


College. 100 
addition. 


Jackson 
Gray’s Inn. In the heart of the White Mountains 
150 rooms. Golf, tennis, swimming pool, dancing, 
hiking. Excellent roads. Booklet. June 15 to Oct. 15. 


Whitefield 
Mountain View House. For three generations the 
summer home of families of culture and refinement. 
Every outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 
The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 
Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 





NEW JERSEY 
Cald well 


miles 
Private 


(Cont.) 


from oN. OY. in 


Monomonock Inn. 20 
Grounds. Own 


Watchung Mts. 30 Acres 


9-hole golf course. Restricted Clientele. Booklet. 
NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe 


Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, fishing, 
pack and camping trips. Motoring and tennis, 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


The favorite of Buffalo society. Mod- 
ent food. Three 
A. Miner, Pres, 


Hotel Lenox. 
ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Exe 
minutes tonew Peace Bridge. Write C 


Siesbetbtows 
AC ieonk ac < Mountains, 
A. 


150 rooms, 
Proprietor, 





Hotel Windsor.. In the 
Officially recommended by the 
100 private baths. Louis E. ong 


Glens Falls 


The Queensbury. A new modern, fireproof attrac- 
tive hotel, European plan. Halfway between New 
York and Montreal. An ideal place. 

New York City 

_ Bretton Hall. B’way & 86th. Where visitors to 
New York will find a home-like and quiet atmosphere 
in place of the formal air of commercial hotels. 

Eighteen Gramercy Park South. New residence 
hotel exclusively for women. Overlooking Park. 
Helpful service to out-of-town guests. Moderate rates. 

14 East 60th St. For the discerning resident or 
visitor. A perfect home, stressing location, furnish- 
ings, beauty and service. Room and bath $4.00 up. 

The Grosvenor. 35 Fifth Avenue. A conservative 
hostelry of English origin serving the most exacting 
demands of the traveler. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 








_ Hotel St. James. 109 West Forty-fifth Street 
just off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 


The Madison. 15 East 58th St., Hotel and Res- 
taurant. Quiet charm . distinction . excellent 
cuisine.. recommend this hotel to the discriminating. 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Circle’s multi-transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. 

The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more resplendent 
record for entertaining distinguished guests. 

Syracuse 

Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Absolutely fireproof. Open all the 


Numerous scenic attractions. 
fishing, etc. Address Dept. C. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 
Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 


Hotel Bethlehem. A new hotel, 
quiet in location. Luxuriously appointed, 
nished. Excellent cuisine 


Mountainhome 


Grove Park Inn. 
year. Perfect comfort 
Golf, tennis, riding, 


convenient and 
well fur- 


Monomonock Inn. Vacation in the Pesenas. Rates 
and booklet upon application. “ 
Geissinger. Telephone, Bell enebbasis 2 -9- R- 3. 


Mount Pocono 
Hawthorne Inn & Cottages. Best location in Po- 
conos. Furnished cottages, week, month, or season. 
Refined clientele. Golf, swimming, riding, tennis. Bklt. 


Philadelphia 


Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden 
Caters to families. Children half price in all 
restaurants, Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person. 

The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
by the patronage of Native Philadelphians of all 
ages as well as visitors from all parts of the country. 


TEXAS 
San Antonio 
Gallagher Ranch. 
Comfortable quarters. Excellent food. 
all western recreations. Open all year. 


VERMONT 


Manchester 


Worthy Inn, An exceedingly attractive Inn ac- 
5 guests. Located in New England's 


commodating 12: 
most beautiful village. Two 18-hole golf courses. 


ideal climate. 
Riding and 


Picturesque, 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle 


The Camlin. Seattle’s most distinguished hotel 
Smartly correct in guest facilities and service, Jj. 
lustrated brochure upon request. H. L. Blancher, Mgr, 


WYOMING 
Big Horn 


Tepee Lodge. Semi-private club and ranch in Big 
Horn Mountains, Northern Wyoming. Good saddle 
horses and trout fishing. References exchanged, 


BERMUDA 


Hamilton 


Hotel Langton. Superb location; consecra 
homelike atmosphere. Convenient for sports and ree. 
reations, Fresh water throughout. P. E. Wells, Mer. 


ITALY 
Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. A 
delightful vacation playground. 
Grand Hotel Des Bains, Esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty, and distinctive homelike atmosphere, Pri- 
vate beach. Park. 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe, A 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore 


and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 
Venice 
Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the Grand 


Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. Inter- 
national Society rendezvous. 

Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
close to the Ducal Palace. <Affords excellent view 
of lagoons and Grand Canal. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially 


to Americans Rooms with private bath $3 to $15. 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


WORL 


hote ls, 








CRUISE 
$1000 to 
$2500 
drives, ete., by superb new ss 
,000 tons. Leave New York Jan. 16, 
1 Panama, Los Angeles, Hawaii, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Bangkok, Siam, Java, Sumatra, 
Ceylon, India, Cairo, Naples, Monte Carlo, Cher- 

bourg (Paris), New York, 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 30. 66 days, $600 up. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York 


Including 
*‘Caledonia,’ 
Havana, 











If you plan to build 


House & Garden has 
published a collection 
of the loveliest houses, 
that appeared in five 


years of the magazine. 
House & Garden’s 


Second Book of Houses 


has 192 pages, 600 il 
lustrations . . . a wealth 
of material that is all 


practical, all beautiful. 
$4.20 postpaid 


House €& GARDEN 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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eee \ \ ITH its side balconies 


and colorful murals, the Ball Room 
on the mezzanine floor furnishes 
an imposing setting for many of 
New York’s most brilliant con- 
certs, weddings, receptions and 
banquets. Its large size lends itself 
admirably to conventions. 





hether it ts through 
the assistance offered in perfecting your 
itinerary—the care given to the little 


ones while you shop—or by any other of 


the niceties of service extended—a defi- 
nite impression of interested attention 1s 
created in the mind of a ROOSEVELT 
guest... Here the rare personal touch 
persuades you that your individuality ts 
recognized instead of being lost in a 


gueue of room numbers. 
+ + + 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau. . . ‘‘Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised play- 
room for children of guests . . . Guest tickets 
to nearby Golf Clubs. . . Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA ia the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th Street NEW YORK 
Epwarp Cuinton Focc— Managing Director 




















Yatra mea my 


iam CITY OF 
A THOUSAND M COWS 
“Dan 17 
A SHIP OF WHICH NO ONE 
EVER /EES ENOUGH 


Paris, of the wide, white, open spaces, 
with her suave, smarily-cut sky-line 
domed with blue... Paris, where the 
light seems always brighter, the taxis 
thrillier, life gayer, sweeter, set to dance 
music... Paris of the shops, the races, 
the restaurants, Montmartre! ~~ Six en- 
chanting days crossing the Atlantic 
...all the way, the sparkling, joyous 
Parisian atmosphere...that perfect 
French cuisine and service ...on the de 
luxe French Liners,“Ile de France”, 
* Paris” or“ France”. > Fastest service 
to Plymouth, England ...then Le Havre, 
a covered pier ... three hours, Paris. 


Three Mediterranean Cruises on the “FRANCE”, 
Jan. 3rd, Feb. 7th and March 14th 


e drench [ine & 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 


sii ili ic ni i NRE NE “+ 
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2, Sghynx and Pyramids 


In All the World No Trip Like This! 


4 7th Annual 
Frank S$ Cruise De Luxe 


Mediterranean 


67 Glorious Days.. . mysterious Egypt 
... sacred Palestine ... ancient Greece ... gor- 
geous Italy ... romantic Spain ... enchanting 
North Africa ... primitive Dalmation Coast... 
bewitching Turkey ... and the most compre- 
hensive itinerary of strange cities bordering this 
historic sea. The romance ... the charming 
social life ... dances ... gay carnivals ... smart 
country club atmosphere and comfort on a 
ship built for cruising ... far famed cuisine . 

service par excellence... a most efficient staff 
to entertain and guide you. 53 years expe- 
rience ... all combine to make this a most 
attractive and thrilling adventure. 


Exclusively Chartered Palatial §. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
Membership limited to 390 guests — half capacity 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 29 
Free ig over in Europe, including return via 


ef S. Berengaria’’ or any Cunard steamer da ) 


Sie from $950, including shore excz+sions J 






Bosque of Sarvcta Seoing 
_Constentinople 





Grand Canal, 
Venice. 


~ 
») 





Full particulars on request 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave. Est. 1875 New York 
Philadelphia — 1529 Locust St. 

Chicago, 175 No. Michigan Ave.~ Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 

San Francisco, 29 Geary St. - Los Angeles, 756 So. Broad~vay 





Court of Lions, 
Granoda 


PF Patheren 
of the Acropolis, Athens. 
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TOWER APARTMENTS 


Far above the dust, 
the noise, the gasoline vapors... 
entirely removed from rumbles and 
vibrations ... outlooks with the 
sweep of a mountain-top. The 
tower apartments here are 
called New York’s 


most delightful 


way to live. 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59Tu Strect 
NEW YORK 































































The PLAZA, New York 
John D. Owen 


Manager 








Fred Sterry 
President 

















The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 


The SAVOY-PLAZA 


Henry A. Rost , 
General Manager New York 


Boston 














‘ Ne 
Hotels of Distinction 
Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 


guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 
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indoors or out 
1S glorious at 


™ BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
















. QOurtpoors, the Rocky Moun- 
tains display their fall colors. 
Firm bridle paths and wide 
roads, with civilized horses and 
motor livery. Sporty golf in 
balmy sunshine. ><>» Indoors, 
uw wonder how such hotel 


it xury has been brought so far 
Nec ny from New York and Paris. 
ine Seal Fully descriptive 

i illustrated folders 


and rates on 
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Photographed ons. s. Aquitania- 


CREPES SUZETTES 


— commands the statuesque Prima 
Donna... “I shall have Crépes Suzettes as a 
sweet”... She is on vacation and off diet... “I shall 


have Crepes Suzettes two or three times during the 
crossing ... The Cunard does them so beautifully ... 


Paris has not a lighter touch”... 


She deigns to dimple at her accompanist . . . Crépes 
Suzettes are pancakes raised by Cunard toa 
remarkable point of perfection ...The patrician ver- 
sion of the pancake ... They are smaller and thinner 

.. You will see when the steward serves them... It 
is so pretty... the chafing dish idea in the grand 


manner... 


They are as light as persiflage with the subtle flavour 
of a delicate perfume ... Naturally they demand adroit 
service ... Cunard service . . . prompt, skillful, experi- 
enced .. . If you don’t know about Crépes Suzettes you 
are socially immature ... Learn about them from 


The Cunard Line. 


CUNARD 





See Your Local Agent 
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Your Own Cruise 


Round the World 


Go Round the World as you 
please, stopping where, when 
and as long as you choose. 


Here is an unique service. 
You have a choice of twenty- 
two world ports to visit. You 
may make any of them orall of 
them points of departure for 
trips to the interior of the most 
interesting countries of the 
Orient and Europe. 


The palatial liners inthisserv- 
ice sail every week from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong with 
fortnightly sailings from Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang, Co- 
lombo, Port Said, Alexandria, 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
to New York. Stopover where 
you like for as long as you like. 
Your ticket is good for two 
years. 


You may arrange in advance 
for these stopovers, assuring 
yourself that you will have 
identical accommodations on 
subsequent liners for each port 
of the cruise. 


There is no service which 


even a this free- 
domoftravel. Thereis no other 
service Round the World un- 
der one management with reg- 
ularsailings. Magnificentliners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. Luxurious publicrooms. 
Spacious decks. An outdoor 
swimming pool. A cuisine 
that has won high praise from 
world travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. 
Go where you please when 
you please. Each new liner you 
board brings a new group of 
interesting travelers for your 
acquaintance, 

American Mail Liners sail 
every fortnight from Seattle for 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and 
Round the World via the short 
route, 

Fortnightly sailings from 
New York for Havana, Pana- 
ma and California and the 
Orient and fortnightly sailings 
from Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles for New York. 

A similar service returning 
from the Orient to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP 
OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 











- EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
UNION TRUST BLDG, ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG,, SAN FRANCISCO 





110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCB 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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THE 
@ row 
SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


One of San Francisco’s 
finer hotels, 
distinguished in the 
refinement of its service, 
surrounded by down- 
town San Francisco 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


@ 


EL MIRASOL 


hotel and bungalows 
in the heart of 


SANTA BARBARA 
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LEARN MORE ABOUT 
ROMANTIC 
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718 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., San Diego, California 
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... bustling cities... 
primordial jungle... 


Bewitching . .. primitive yet opulent... are the 
islands of Malaysia... they stand out, as Conrad 
says, “in the everlasting sunlight haze like the 
remnants of a wall breached by the sea”... in 
Batavia, the squat white-washed, tile-roofed Dutch 
houses are mocked by flaming vines, palms and 
sweet smelling shrubs ... hustling, bustling 
Samarang and Macassar trade, barter and live in 
the modern mode on the borders of a primor- 
dial jungle .. . dancing girls in Zamboanga 
move with the rhythm of Spain but with the 
eyes of Asia, dark with the appalling splendor of 
a tropical night! . . . Answer the call of the mys- 
terious East .. . join the Cruise Supreme 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 
Sailing from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this ... the most 
complete world panorama... including all 
the well-known places ...as well as lands 
not visited by any other cruise... a super- 
ship with the cruising viewpoint built into her 
... two of the outstanding leaders in travel link- 
ing their 175 years of prestige, experience and 
efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 


to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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Courtesy Sherry-Netherland 


when September comes.. 


NEW YORK! 


iTy of dreams... More 

money than anywhere 
else in the shining world 
—taller buildings. Dizzier 
turns of fortune’s wheel— 
the pauper up, the banker 
down. Broadway blazing 
like the Milky Way caught 
on the tower-tops. Fifth 
Avenue black with high- 
powered cars between the 
gorgeous windows. New 
fads, new plays, new 
clothes, new dance steps 
—jewels like Ali Baba’s 
cave... The centre of the 
feverish modern world is 
here—New York. 

September sees New 
Yorkers home again. And 
all the world pouring in 
to fill the shops, the the- 
atres, the streets, the great 
hotels . . . Of course 
you're coming too—why 
shouldn’t you? 


But make your reservations 
early, choosing those places 
that cater to people who want 
the things you want—and are 
accustomed to get them. Such 
hotels advertise in your favour- 
ite magazines—Vogue, Vanity 
Fair and House & Garden. 


. .. and when writing to ad- 
vertisers mention where you 
saw the advertisement . «+ 
it is a helpful identification 


—, 
































SAGACITY! THE MOST POWERFUL AND NIMBLE 
ENGINE IN ANY AMERICAN BUILT MOTOR CAR 
RIDES UNDER THE STUTZ HOOD. MIGHTY 
POWER! NOT MERE SIZE, BUT A PECULIAR SA- 
GACITY, MIXED WITH HIGH ENGINEERING SKILL, 
HAS MADE POSSIBLE THIS FINE ACHIEVEMENT. 
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Race the surfboards in 
your outrigger canoe at Waikiki! 
Flying spray hisses underfoot—a 

warm speeding wave is head- 


high behind you— 


A few breathless, exultant moments 
and you're laughing on the beach! Your 
spirits have found a new door opened— 
a new thrill in living! 

Vacation-time, in Hawaii, is every 
month in the year. And every day there 
are things to do that you’ve never done 


HAWATI 


‘ 
before. Delightfully lazy ways to do noth- 
ing at all, where you can count on a ther- 
mometer that stays below 85° in summer 
and above 65° all winter. 

Perhaps it’s winter-time—but you 
stepped from pajamas to bathing suit this 
morning and let a warm green breaker 
bow] you over. Your morning paper tells 
of the snowstorm at home—and here you 
are with a slice of sun-ripened pineapple 
fresh from the fields for breakfast! 

From water sports in the warm winter 
to tennis in cool mid-summer, you will 
find Hawaii always offering you pleasant 


The 
World’s New 
Island Playground 


ar 
A 
a 


days filled with novel entertainment. 


The round trip from the Pacific Coast, 
2,000 miles each way, need not cost more 
than $400 or $500 including all steamer 
fares and your hotels and inter-island 
sightseeing for a two weeks’ stay. You 
can even go for less—or stay longer— 
or, of course, pay whatever you like for 
de luxe accommodations equal to those 
of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent. 
He can book you direct, via San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver, B.C. 
No customs formalities —this is U.S. A. 





LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 

Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De luxe 
accommodations; also economy tours on all-expense tickets. 
Ask at any authorized agency or at Los Angeles Steamship 
Company offices: 730 South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 
685 Market Street, San Francisco; 217 East Broadway, San 
Diezo, Calif. 


MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 

Sailings every Wednesday, and every other Saturday, over 
smooth balmy seas on famous Matson ships. Fast de luxe 
steamers and popular one-class liners. Regular sailings also 
from Seattle. Attractive all-expense shore trips. See your 
travel agency or Matson Line: 215 Market St., San Francisco; 
535 Fifth Ave., New York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chicago; 510 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 8214 
Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


For illustrated booklet in colors and 
a copy of “‘Tourfax’’ travel guide, 
mail this coupon today to ; 


HAWAIT TOURIST BUREAU 


P. 0. Box 3615, San Francisco; or 
P. 0. Box 375, ‘Los Angeles; or 
P.O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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OPENING II... With patrons of the new Roof still 
murmuring their delight ... comes the second opening 
of the St. Regis... that of the 330-room Addition! Here, 
hotel rooms are appointed as fine guest chambers. Here, 
hotel service is individualized by full call-button service 
and floor secretaries. Now the St. Regis has ample by-the- 
day accommodations ... lower rates for those who wish 
them... 3 new floors of suites for leasing. Thus is expanded 


an internationally cherished graciousness and charm. 


ST. PEGIS avpprrion 


East 55th St., Cor. Fifth Awve., New York 
MOO ON Of I 
NO OR AR OP oo 
mMoOooOoe 
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D6 always Fair 


Weather with a 
Chris-Craft 


DELUXE CABIN SEDAN 





























EATED in the luxuriously finished cabin of a 

Chris-Craft De Luxe Cabin Sedan, you are pre- 
pared for any weather contingency. Sailing along 
- « « windshield open . . . windows lowered flush 
with the sills . . . a glorious breeze sweeping through 
. + it is but a moment’s work to make everything as 
snug and comfortable as in the finest limousine. 


It’s always fair weather with a Chris-Craft De Luxe 
Cabin Sedan ... the newest and most advanced ex- 
pression of boat designing from the designing boards 
of the world’s largest motor boat builders. 


Chris-Craft All Mahogany De Luxe Cabin Sedans are 
made in two 26-foot models, with speeds up to 38 
and 43 miles an hour respectively. A Chris-Craft 
24-foot Sedan is also available with speeds up to 
33 miles per hour. All three are magnificent ex- 
amples of the boat builder’s art. Structurally and 
artistically they represent the lifelong experience of 
the most famous family of boat builders in the world. 


All Chris-Craft can now be purchased on a conveni- 
ent, confidential deferred payment plan. Ask your 
dealer for further information, or write us direct. 
Let us send you the Chris-Craft de luxe catalog. 









24-ft. 33 m.p.h. Sedan . ° » $3500 
26-ft. 38 m.p.h. De Luxe Cabin Sedan 4850 
26-ft. 43 m.p.h. De Luxe Cabin Sedan 5600 
30-ft. 38 m.p.h. Custom Commutei + 9750 


$ $ 11 Models—22 to 30 Feet 
| °2.235 to "9750 ~zeeuen se 
\\ CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 


329 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 
New York Factory Branch, 153 W. 31st St., at 7th Ave. 


hris-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All-Mahogany Motor Boats 
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The Whitman Quality Group of candy 
packages are the social messengers of 

America. How many do you know? Each 

one has a distinct assortment . . . a real per- 

sonality ... and was designed in contents 
to meet a particular pi taste. Which 
is your favorite? 

The assortment is marked on each box. 
Whitman’s combination of charm in box 
and name, and deliciousness in individual 
pieces and assortments have made Whitman’s 
America’s choice in quality sweets. 

Each famous member of Whitman’s 
Quality Group (the Sampler . . Salmagundi 
. . Pleasure Island . . Fussy . . Library . . 
Standard, etc.) differs in every respect — 
except in quality. 
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Haltonstall and the Miracle 
A Story, Extraordinary in These Hollow Days, Which Is Knit With Sympathy and Good Hope 


ONE will believe this history. Long 
N ago, men cast wonder and belief 

from their minds and locked them- 
selves in a world no longer flat, no longer 
beautiful. 

In another time there were women who 
spoke in their gardens with pansies, and in 
their bedrooms with God. There were wom- 
en who walked in the rain, hot-blooded and 
bare-headed, to mountain tops where they 
gave themselves to the moon. 

There were men who fought dragons; 
men who saw messages written in the sky, 
cities built of gold, and angels hidden 
in trees. 

Men chose one of three professions: 
Piety, Knighthood, or Poetry. The distance 
from one’s nose to the horizon was im- 
measurable. 

The ninth of October may have no sig- 
nificance to most people—merely a period 
during which the tireless earth revolves 
once again on its axis. Yet it is a day 
set apart and celebrated by Sidney Halton- 
stall. A few years ago he was a groper, 
a weakling, and a lackey to drink. Every 
morning he prayed that the day might give 
his spirit birth. His prayers proved idle 
as tears, and he came to associate evening 
with frustration and despair. 

Today he is changed—rich and clever, 
beyond sophistication. His intelligence 
seems deep as the earth is deep. He is loved 
by many women. He has eight wives. 

It was during the night of October the 
ninth, 1925, that Sidney Haltonstall emerged 
from his close cocoon. Early that evening 
he sat alone in his room at a small table. 
A square bottle and a jelly glass were 
before him. He poured the last drink. 
Far away, from a great height he watched 
the table spin below him and his four 
fingers reel over to the glass and climb up 
its side. His thumb, short and breathless, 
followed, and climbed opposite them.. All 
five peeked into the glass. 


HEN Haltonstall had emptied the 
glass they slipped down and lay on 
the table. Thumb lay a little apart from the 
others, looking infinitely sad and thumbous. 
In a short time Haltonstall arose, like a 
ship in a storm, and set out, moving care- 
fully between chairs and walls, toward the 
window which framed that ancient chromo: 
Night, With Steeples and Stars. Safely 
there, he got himself into a chair. 

It was raining. The tree by the walk 
was greenish black and _bottle-shaped. 
Haltonstall had a brief, violent picture of 
Haltonstall sipping absinthe in a Paris 
café. After he had finished the absinthe, 
Haltonstall had visions. Disciples crowded 


ee 


around him and he spoke: words, that 
sounded like stones, rolled from his mouth. 
What poems! What tales! Emotional 
people shouted, “Master, O, Master.” The 
proprietor wobbled from the kitchen to 
caution them. Still, Haltonstall helped 
business. Men bought him a drink, copied 
down his stories and sold them while Hal- 
tonstall remained poor. Beautiful women... 

Haltonstall was a poet. His poetry was 
carved with the dumb despair of one who 
knows that though he ogle the moon 
through a telescope, he is, nevertheless, 
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Haltonstall is dominant and 
assured, knowing all things, a 
libertine, as they say of Brig- 
ham Young, in the best sense 


blind; that no man will write perfectly 
until he can send his poems to God and 
receive them back with His revision. 

He was homely, there was no light in 
his eyes, and he was poor as a church- 
mouse. Yet—churchmice aren’t so poor as 
Haltonstall was. They lead aesthetic lives. 
Poor? What dinners they have—candle, 
gilt, and lily washed down with holy water. 
They drink sacramental wine and carouse 
about the feet of sculptured saints. They 
examine the outside world, disdainfully, 
through windows of coloured glass, and 
sleep before an altar. 

Haltonstall sighed. Gin and melancholy, 
mixed, make a vicious drink. He suddenly 
felt weak and sick. He jerked his head out 
into the plum coloured night. After he 
had pulled it back in he found what he 
thought must be his deathbed, and lying 
down, closed his eyes. 

While he was sleeping a woman entered. 

She had dark hair, and her face was 
very pale, as though all its colour had 
run into her lips and gathered there, a 
deep scarlet. She was tall, and wore a 
yellow dress, without ornament, which 
curved over her breasts like the tight, inner 


petals of a rose. Now she left the doorway 
and came and leaned over Haltonstall—he 
saw the damp brilliance of her eyes, felt her 
breath on his face, and then tasted the 
sweetness of her mouth, as it were honey- 
suckle. 

He awoke, with a name forming itself 
on his lips as though his heart were speak- 
ing it, and then becoming lost within a 
moment. Strangely excited, he jumped from 
his bed. The woman was gone. 

He moved like one in a dream. His head 
was remarkably clear. He felt that some- 
one outside was calling him,.drawing him. 
He dressed, and hurried downstairs. 

The street was the colour of water, 
puddles spotted it with black, and the 
moon iced it with brilliance. It was named 
Wooster Street. Haltonstall started along 
its west side. He sniffed the clean air, 
washed by the rain, and smelling of wet, 
rain-mixed earth. For one moment he 
looked up at the sky—it hung over him 


like a dark flag. 


E had not walked far when he heard 

the command, “Wait,” spoken close to 
him. Startled, he stopped and looked about; 
he saw nothing, living and at hand, but a 
tree. Then, because he heard nothing more, 
and was certain the voice had been a 
woman’s he began to speak, boldly, pas- 
sionately. 

“I know who you are. You are the woman 
Helen, who lives in my mind, who has dis- 
turbed my dreams for many years, coming 
to me only then and leaving me, cold and 
ill, when I awake.” 

He heard nothing. “Come,” he cried, 
“you have tortured me long enough.” There 
was no answer. “Please,” implored Hal- 
tonstall. “Come out of the tree. I will kiss 
your dear little feet.” He fell to his knees 
imploring. 

Then he heard these words, spoken in a 
deep, fearful voice: “Here, here. I am 
not a woman.” 

Haltonstall stood up, red with embarrass- 
ment, and yelled, “Pardon my insufferable 
romanticism.” He turned to go, feeling very 
tired, and robbed of all hope. Surely, he 
thought, if he might ever find what was 
so necessary to him, whether it were a way 
to peace, or love, or power, he would have 
done so this night. 

Again he heard the voice speak. “Wait. 
IT have something for you.” 

The words held Haltonstall. He was 
transfixed with terror and joy, his eyes 
were blinded with apocalyptic light, and in 
the silence he realized that he was holding 
in his hand the supernatural dispensation— 
the latest issue of VANITY FAIR. 

—WILL1AM AbAms 
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G. B. Shaw Tells All 


The Anglo-Irish Philosopher and Comedian Admits All the World to His 


is the ancnymous hero to whom fell the honour 
Shaw for America and the talking films. And so we 
see and hear him, if not in the flesh, in a reasonable verisimilitude, register- 
ing, in five minutes of lightning-changes, benignity, surprise, quizzicalness, the 
wish to please, arch good humour, and ingratiating his ravished audience with one 
(1) parlour trick, Mussolini’s forbidding dome—‘“‘he, poor fellow, cannot take his 
off; but I can put mine on—so!—” (lowering brows) “‘—and I can take mine off 
—so!” (brows re-ascend, orbs twinkle, lips part, revealing pearly teeth, face 


A. ambassador of the Movietone, advancing with soft words and a very large 
and very plausible cheque, 


of winning George Bernard 
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MURAY 


Talking Film Party 


breaks into a thousand beaming, shimmering, fascinating fragments, and audience 
faints with joy). This Movietone interlude is perhaps only a symbol of the get 
eral relaxing movement in which Mr. Shaw’s career is currently indulging. The 
encyclopedic Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, just pub- 
lished, was really the Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw has 
revised his strategy; now he wants to be understood, so that it may be inferred 
that he is not afraid of being understood—or of being misunderstood. He is yawn 
ing, he is stretching, he is looking about him to be amused and to be liked. Doesit 
mean that he considers his day’s work finished? Or is it only the seventh inning? 
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An Impartial Consideration of the Candidates For the American Presidential Office 


§1 

WO years ago most politicians would 

have said that Hoover and Smith could 

not be nominated. It was freely proph- 
esied that both had certain liabilities which 
could never be overcome. Governor Smith 
had the famous triune handicap—Catholic, 
Tammany, Wet. Secretary Hoover, in the eyes 
of his enemies was neither a Republican nor 
an American. The prophecies look a little 
foolish today, for each man turned out to be 
the unmistakable choice of a large majority 
in his own party. Yet the prophecies were not 
altogether foolish. In the political weather 
which prevailed two years ago the handicaps 
of these two men would have been sufficient 
to stop them. What has happened in the 
meantime is that the weather has changed, 
and with it the mood of the people. The de- 
ire to stay snugly indoors which dominated 
the Coolidge era has given way to a willingness 
to move on and do a little exploring. 

These subtle but decisive changes in the 
moods of the public are felt rather than 
understood by politicians. Those who have 
fne political intuition felt them early and 
anticipated them; those who are wooden do 
not feel them until it is impossible not to 
feel them. It is not easy to know where the 
od mood ends and the new begins, just 
a it is not easy to name the first day of 
pring. But though politicians are always a 
little uncertain whether it is really time to 
set out their straw hats there is nevertheless 
a difference between winter and spring, as 
here is between one phase of public opinion 
and another. We have now passed out of the 
Coolidge era. I believe we began to pass out 
if it more than a year ago. 
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HE historian who looks back to 1917 

would have to say, I believe, that at some 
point in the ensuing year and a half the mood 
if Wilsonian idealism passed its peak and 
vegan to subside. I should say that the peak 
vas attained at the Battle of Chateau-Thierry, 
hat the descent was faintly visible about 
August of 1918 at the time of the Russian 
‘ttanglement, and plainly manifest in the 
Republican congressional victory of Novem- 
ver, 1918. The descent from then on was 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


rapid into a mood of hysterical fear, resent- 
ment, and distracted materialism. This period 
culminated in the oil scandals and the depre- 
dations of the Ohio gang, and it came to an 
end with LaFollette’s great speech in the 
Senate and the inquisition set up by Walsh 
and Wheeler. This phase ended symbolically 
with the death of Harding and the swearing 
in of Calvin Coolidge in his father’s house 
at Plymouth. The country’s mood turned then 
to a confident faith in its own capacity, and 
there followed a period of such unexalted but 
genuine contentment as few nations have ever 
known. This was the mood two years ago when 
it seemed incredible that anybody but Calvin 
Coolidge would ever be President of the 
United States. Yet that mood is gone, and 
[ venture to think that Mr. Coolidge was one 
of the first to realize it. A little over a year 
ago something began to stir which it is not 
easy to describe because it has not yet mani- 
fested itself decisively. But it is a fair guess, 
I think, to say that it is the same sort of 
mixture of discontent and adventurousness. 
I should suggest that the turn came with 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. 


HE rapture which then seized the country 

transcended all ordinary feeling about a 
great feat. After all, Alcock and Brown had 
flown the Atlantic in 1919, but the public was 
so preoccupied with its post war depression 
that nine men out of ten cannot remember now 
who Alcock and Brown were. The adoration 
of Lindbergh had the quality of a religious 
revival. And that, I believe, is what it was. 
It was the first event since the spiritual dé- 
bacle of the war upon which the whole nation 
could unashamedly vent the idealism which 
for ten years had been choked with fear, 
hesitancy and private selfishness. I should not 
go quite so far as to say that Mr. Coolidge 
issued his statement in August because of 
Lindbergh’s flight in May. But I should not 
be greatly surprised if Mr. Coolidge, having 
gone West and detached himself from the 
sycophantic chorus which surrounded him in 
Washington, felt the pulse of popular feeling, 
and came to realize that the Coolidge era 
was coming to an end. 

During the last year the familiar features 
of the Coolidge era have been melting very 


rapidly indeed. There has been a deceptive 
afterglow due to the uncontrollable wave of 
stock speculation which may well prove to 
be one of the costliest heritages of the Coo- 
lidge era. The bills for that will begin to come 
in during the next year just in time to con- 
vince the superstitious that the country can’t 
get along without Mr. Coolidge. But to anyone 
who Jooked behind the stock market news it 
has been plain that the people were beginning 
to mill around in search of a change. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith both represent 
a very real change. Mr. Hoover and the Re- 
publican campaign orators will, of course, pre- 
tend that they are perpetuating the Coolidge 
era just as Mr. Smith and the Democratic 
orators will have to pretend that they are per- 
petuating the historic Democratic Party. But 
it won't be true. The Coolidge era belongs to 
history, and Mr. Hoover could not revive it 
if he wanted to, and would not revive it if he 
could. The Democratic Party, as this genera- 
tion has known it since Bryan dominated the 
scene, is passing away, and if Governor Smith 
is elected, a wholly different party will gradu- 
ally appear. So everybody had better get ready 
for new faces, new issues, new ideas, and new 
shibboleths. The intellectual equipment re- 
quired to follow events in the last ten years 
will not register properly the new turn in 
American public life. 


OR both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith are 

yeasty persons certain to start things fer- 
menting wherever they are. I hasten to add that 
I am not talking about prohibition. I am talk- 
ing about the fact that they are both men of 
imagination and courage who naturally draw 
to themselves people with new ideas. People of 
this sort would not have approached Mr. 
Harding. He would not have understood them. 
They did not approach Mr. Coolidge because 
they knew quite well that in his own shrewd 
worldly wisdom he was a wet-blanket to en- 
thusiasm. But they confidently approach both 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith because both of 
them have a strong sense that the world was 
not completed at Mark Hanna’s death. In both 
Hoover and Smith the old progressive move- 


ment of Roosevelt and Wilson will be resumed,. 


much chastened, much more sophisticated, 
more modest, and by very different methods. 
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§3 

I can hear some one rising to object that 
having spent so much time talking about 
what is common to Hoover and Smith, it is 
about time something was said about the dif- 
ference between them. Well, my excuse is that 
only by understanding clearly that they have 
a great deal in common, can the important 
differences be understood. In the campaign 
an attempt will be made to differentiate them 
according to the old categories: Hoover will 
be called conservative, Smith progressive; 
Hoover will be called the tool of Big Business 
by his enemies and the guardian of prosperity 
by his friends; Smith will be called the enemy 
of business and the sponsor of socialistic 
schemes. There will be so little truth in any 
of this that for all practical purposes ‘it may 
be described as a lie. My own opinion is that 
the truth of the matter is this: if Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Smith met in a room to discuss any 
concrete national question purely on its merits, 
they would be so close together at the end 
you could not tell the difference between them. 
Let them discuss taxation, tariff, foreign pol- 
icy, agriculture, coal, water power, and pro- 
hibition, yes, even prohibition, simply as two 
human beings, with no reporters present, and 
I doubt whether either has a fixed principle 
which would make it impossible for him to agree 
withthe other on a practical program. You could 
not have said that of Wilsonand Roosevelt. But 
you can say it of Hoover and Smith because 
they are both intensely practical, and neither 
has a vast assortment of political dogmas to 
sustain. Mr. Hoover hasn’t them because he 
has just recently entered politics, and Mr. 
Smith hasn’t them because he has devoted 
his life to the government of New York. 


HERE they really differ is not in what 
they believe, and not really on what we 
shall all be calling eulogistically the issues of 
the campaign, but in the things which interest 
them most. Mr. Hoover’s main interest is in the 
proper functioning of capitalism; Mr. Smith’s 
in the proper functioning of government. If 
Mr. Hoover is elected he is likely to devote 
his chief energies to persuading, advising, and 
perhaps even bullying the business men of 
the country to make American industry a more 
effective and serviceable thing. Mr. Hoover be- 
lieves that he understands business at least 
as well as the average business man, and 
perhaps a little better. His impulse is to be 
a leader of business, using the powers of gov- 
ernment to make the industrial machine run 
better. His purpose would be to make capital- 
ism so efficient, so self-restrained, so widely 
profitable that the nation would be content. 
The biggest Republican business men know 
all this, and they do not relish the prospect. 
Some of them do not think Mr. Hoover knows 
as much about business as he thinks he knows, 
and others would just prefer to be let alone. 
Mr. Hoover won’t be able to let them alone. 
You might as well ask a woman who thinks 
she is a good cook to sit still while another 
woman spoils the pudding. But in any event, 
whether the Republican business men like it 
or not, a Hoover administration means one 
in which business is going to receive a great 
deal of what Mr. Hoover thinks is good advice. 
Mr. Hoover is a reformer. But unlike Roosevelt 
and Wilson who stood outside and imposed re- 
forms, he considers himself an insider who by 


the sheer authority of his expertness can per- 
suade business to reform itself. But he is none 
the less a reformer who is probably more 
vividly conscious of the defects of American 
capitalism than any man in public life today. 

With all this Governor Smith has never 
been concerned. His instinct is to let 
business alone,.except at those points where 
public property, or legal privileges are in- 
volved. What he is interested in, what he 
understands as well as well as any living man, 
is how government actually works, and the 
passion of his life is to make it work well. 
I imagine he would agree with Mr. Hoover 
that it is most desirable that business should 
reform itself. But he would not feel that as 
a public official it was his business to teach 
business men how to conduct their affairs. He 
would be concerned about making the federal 
government produce the results which the 
people expected of it, and I am satisfied that 
in his understanding of the underlying pur- 
poses of the people and in his capacity to 
make them effective he is unsurpassed among 
public men. He is no mere charmer like Jimmy 
Walker or Nicholas Longworth. The charms of 
Al Smith are directly applied to the business 
of government, and eventuate in a capacity 
to make the very refractory human material 
of politics work well. 


DO not share the opinion of those who think 

that Mr. Hoover is too much of an amateur 
to run the federal machine. His pre-nomination 
campaign showed that he has learned the 
game pretty well, and obviously he has the 
imagination and intelligence to master quickly 
what ordinary public men learn through their 
pores in the course of a lifetime. Nevertheless, 
the office of President would subject Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s temperament to terrible strain, and I am 
not wholly sure he could stand it. He has never 
been in a real political fight, and in the small 
fights he has engaged in, such as the feud 
with Senator Reed of Missouri, he has shown 
an alarming sensitiveness and lack of resili- 
ency. Mr. Hoover is a good deal of a genius; 
he has some of the nervous instability and 
liability to depression and distracting worry 
to which highly organized nervous systems are 
subject. Governor Smith is made of much 
stronger fibre. There is much less chaos within, 
in fact no chaos at all. He has a directness, 
a simplicity, and whole-heartedness which are 
ideally suited to withstand the hurly-burly of 
high executive office. I have never seen a man 
as little likely to be rattled who at the same 
time had imagination. 

Where he got the character he has, I do 
not know. But he did not get it on the side- 
walks of New York as they exist today. To 
anyone who knows him well it is perfectly evi- 
dent that Al Smith is not a modern New 
Yorker—I mean the Babylonian New Yorker 
about which the country has heard so much. 
He has no association whatever with smart, 
sophisticated New York and its elaborate com- 
mercialized pleasures. Mayor Walker is the 
real New Yorker that the country dreams 
about. Imagine Mayor Walker keeping a zoo 
in his back yard and going out to feed the 
animals every day. The whole humor of Smith 
belongs to a world that is different from 
Broadway. it is Elizabethan in its directness. 
And the morality of Al Smith is pious, and 
without equivocation in a way which is wholly 


VANITY FAI 


alien to the metropolitan spirit. He has ag. 
quired the urban tolerance which consists jp 
minding your own business, but it has never 
occurred to him that a vice is not a vice and 
a sin a sin. He is a very old-fashioned person 
by metropolitan standards, and the brow, 
derby is a rather better symbol of the man 
than is commonly supposed. For the brown 
derby isn’t New York today. That New York 
passed away with the horse cars, and the 
Sunday night family supper. My own theory, 
for what it is worth, is that the deeper virtues 
of Al Smith come down to him intact from 
his peasant ancestors, and that his homeliness, 
his gusto, and the savor of the man are of the 
soil, and that his superficial personality— 
the way he likes to enjoy himself, the way he 
talks, and the way he dresses, and his sense of 
life are out of an old New York which I can 
dimly remember from my childhood, the 
brownstone New York, which was pre-Vol- 
stead, pre-Babylon, and pre-Babbitt. 
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Herbert Hoover is much - closer jn 
spirit than Al Smith to the most modern 
part of the modern agé in its preoccupation 
with large scale business, its effort to achieve 
efficiency by standardization, mechanism, high 
powered salesmanship, service, high wages, 
wide distribution of stocks, budgets, quotas, 
blue prints. If that is the American ideal 
nobody is so admirably suited to promote it as 
Herbert Hoover. I say that in no derogatory 
spirit. Mr. Hoover, if he had his way, would 
purify capitalism of its predatoriness, its com- 
mercialism, its waste, and its squalor, and in- 
fuse it with a very large measure of democratic 
consent under highly trained professional 
leadership. Those who think that ought to be 
the main business of the next President of the 
United States should vote for Mr. Hoover. He 
is beautifully equipped to undertake it. 


O vote for Governor Smith is not neces. 

sarily to deny that Mr. Hoover’s industrial 
ideals are admirable. It is to believe that the 
President needs to be chiefly concerned not 
with the government of business but with the 
business of government. Mr. Hoover might do 
much to improve our industrial machine. 
Governor, Smith would, I believe, do much to 
imp*ove the quality of popular government. He 
would not only improve the federal machinery, 
and re-establish executive leadership, but by 
the sheer fact of his election and by his capac- 
ity to win and hold the average politically 
invisible man, he would enormously broaden 
the popular base upon which the national 
government rests. He would bring into the 
circle of American life millions who for their 
own good and for the good of the nation 
should not longer be left out of it. I think 
that is important, much more important, than 
to help business which for the most part is 
quite well able to take care of itself. 

For it is popular government which most 
needs to be vindicated, for during the last ten 
years it has fallen into deep disrepute. At no 
time in a hundred years has there been such 
vast cynical contempt for the processes of 
popular government. Business can get along 
with or without Mr. Hoover. But Democracy 
was never in greater need than it is today of a 
man who can again make popular government 
at once really popular and really respectable. 
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“THE WINNER” 
In this view of victory, Mahonri 
Young’s art has given us the in- 
stant before acclamation: the bawl- 
ing referee, the scarred winner 
with uplifted arm, and the sub- 
ordinate crumple of the defeated 


THE OTHER 
At the right is the reverse view of 
The Winner. The stunned disil- 
lusion and the physical humiliation 
of defeat are represented in the van- 
quished, magnificently overshadowed 
and forgotten by the back of victory 


FIGHT GROUP 
One of the most difficult of arts is 
to congeal movement in bronze. This 
group by Mahonri Young shows how 
unrivalled among American sculp- 
tors is his mastery over the prob- 
lems of the athlete’s body in action 


a Prize Ring Sculptures by Mahonri Young 


no Fight Groups in Bronze by the First American to Interpret Boxing in the Art of Sculpture 





of the heaviest hand and the strongest thews. Mahonri Young is not interested in the 
beautiful human body, he deals instead with the efficient human body, the struggle 
for superiority as it is dramatized in glistening sinews and sullen ferocity under 
the lights of the prize ring. The two groups shown on this page are the first that 
he has completed since Vanity Fair reproduced work by his hand in December, 1927. 
Mr. Young, who has just returned from Paris where he has been working for the 
past three years, is not only a splendid sculptor but also an excellent draughtsman 


of F all the men working in all arts who are presently endeavouring to translate 
ong America and its manifestations into an art-form, Mahonri Young has been 
acy among the first to discover what is for him the happiest medium and subject. Like 
George Bellows, this other American has been caught by the prize ring and—a far 

fa Tarer event—has caught it in his sculpture. His figures are not Greek heroes; the 
laws of these animal-men are jungle laws, impatient of the Marquis of Queensberry. 
There is no philosophy in his tableaux except it be the oli, cruel morality-story 








The Sinful Stage 


VANITY FAIR 


Advising Young Men and Maidens Against Too Close Application to the Black Magic of the Drama 


AUTIOUS parents sending their off- 

spring to college are confronted with 

a new anxiety. Added to the perils that 
beset youth in the groves of learning is the 
tendency of Education to arrange a dangerous 
intimacy between its acolytes and the Theatre. 
Whereas in other times the boys and girls 
had only to beware of liquor, sex and over- 
doing in athletics they now have to guard 
themselves from the temptations of the Drama. 
Under faculty auspices they are shown the 
perfidious dazzle of the Stage, and there are 
no professors to alarm them with lectures on 
its insecurities as a career. Pupils who might 
otherwise lead the safe and useful lives of 
pedagogy, the law, stock-brokerage, sculpture 
or life insurance find themselves seduced by 
the glamour of a future on the Boards. Their 
lavish opportunities for substantial instruc- 
tion in “vertue and lytterature” are neglected 
for such precarious trivialities as scene-paint- 
ing, costume-designing, play- 
acting and play-directing. 

In the opinion of many sagacious persons 
the Stage is the least suitable of the callings. 
Wiseacres from Solon of Athens to Heywood 
Broun of New York have impugned its 
values as an art. Said Solon to Thespis as he 
visited the star’s dressing-room after the first 
play was done: “Are you not ashamed to tell 
so many lies and to tell them so badly?” 
Mr. Broun, speaking as actor, critic and play- 
goer, warned the world that “The Theatre 
rots the mind!” and he cited instances of 
drama-reviewers whose brains had decayed 
under constant sitting before the footlights. 
Holding its warped mirror to the gaping ages 
it has been little but a deception, they say, 
leading its patrons astray by its false rules 
of conduct. It has taught them counterfeit 
principles and spurious affectations of speech 
and locomotion. Since the wares it has to sell 
are mostly sinful, ranging from adultery to 
mayhem, it acquaints the innocents with vice 
and crime. Eventually they become the Bard’s 
“guilty creatures sitting at a play,” enduring, 
pitying and finally embracing the excitements 
of improbity. No other art has been in jail 
so much, and none has deserved it more. 


play-writing, 


HY, then, do schoolmasters point their 

ferules to a route so hazardous? Samuel 
Shipman, an author consecrated to improve- 
ment in the Drama, contends that all it 
needs to make it perfect is guidance from 
the universities. He deplores the fact that 
among our impresarios—the Bradys, Harrises, 
Selwyns, Shuberts, Hopkinses, Tylers and 
Erlangers there are so few Princeton men. 
If, he believes, Dillingham or Jones or Green 
had had their genius polished by a professor, 
their productions would be better than they 
are. Himself, he thinks, as well as Willard 
Mack, William Anthony McGuire and Anne 
Nichols would do finer work if they had 
received instruction under the dreaming spires 
of Dartmouth or the U. of P. It is possible that 
Mr. Shipman, like other men of the Theatre, 


By PERCY HAMMOND 


forgets the axiom that Drama should be Life. 
Doctor Baker of Yale can advise the freshmen 
and sophomores as to the technique of show- 
business, but he cannot equip them with the 
experience essential to the writing of Broad- 
way masterpieces, 

Moreover the Theatre offers little in the 
way of material reimbursement. Its payrolls 
though liberal are uncertain and its em- 
ployees often are wageless for weeks. Young 
folks, influenced by sorcerous counsel from 
the academies, try to peddle their talents up 
and down the Rialto with small success, and 
they climb to their attics at night to toss 
sleeplessly upon a pallet made from their 
diplomas. Even after they get a job as dram- 
atist or player it is not permanent. Disap- 
pointment, if not hunger and heartbreak, is 
their probable lot. In the remote event that 
luck is with them and they are hired, they 
find the glories of the racket to be ephemeral, 
and that the halos of one season are clay- 
feet in the next. Edwin Booth acted Hamlet 
one hundred times on Broadway only to have 
John Barrymore dethrone him a few years 
later by performing it one hundred and one 
times on the same street. All the practitioners 
of the game—authors, impersonators, tailors, 
directors and angels—are exposed to and 
suffer from the sneers and compliments of 
drama-critics. More tears are shed in green- 
rooms than in grave-yards, and more curses 
uttered in Broadway than in Wall Street. 


INCE Education snares its charges with 

the Theatre’s promise, but is silent aboutits 
threat it may be helpful for a knowing one 
to issue a bulletin of menace. Not many play- 
wrights are more attended at present than 
Miss Mae West, composer of Diamond Lil, 
unless it le Bayard Veiller, composer of The 
Trial of Mary Dugan. Miss West for the 
moment is in the cheery altitudes of popu- 
larity, bedecked with the laurels indigenous to 
those who have made hits. Her creation of 
an overflowing, blonde, elegant and humourous 
Bowery prostitute is renowned and prosperous. 
Yet her ascent to the heights was not accom- 
plished without desperate travail, the details 
of which are not set forth in the school- 
rooms. I convey the dismal though salubrious 
tidings that Miss West’s struggle to the tot- 
tering top was, if not tooth and nail, at least 
hip and thigh. In her ambitious girlhood she 
was forced to wear tights in the Winter Gar- 
den. Undismayed by that and other tribula- 
tions she clung to her aspirations through all 
the bitter miseries of apprenticeship. Arriving 
at the. foot-hills of fame she was set back by 
scorpion reviewers who stung her with pain- 
ful venoms; and she was sent to prison. Woes 
clustered and trod upon each other’s heel, 
so numerous were they in Miss West’s ad- 
vance to the Drama’s forefront. I do not 
believe that Doctor Baker or Doctor Quinn 
could have made her pathway smoother by 
their sermons on the history and technique 
of show-business. As she stands temporarily 


upon the summit she can quote with Mr. 
Shipman, Eugene Walter, Avery Hopwood, 
Channing Pollock, Mr. O'Neill and Noel 
Coward the verse of the weary Christina: 

“Does the road wind up-hill all the way?” 

“Yes, to the very end.” 

“Will the journey take the whole day long?” 

“From morn to night, my friend.” 

It would be unjust to the Theatre not to 
admit that it has its happy people. Frank 
Gillmore of the Actors’ Equity Association 
is contented, if George M. Cohan is not. The 
Shuberts are a gay brotherhood, always 
wreathed in smiles. The Misses Eagels and 
Rambeau, outstanding artistes, have their 
merry moments. Sidney Howard, Theresa 
Helburn, Robert Edmond Jones, John Dos 
Passos, Otto Kahn, Philip Barry and Al Jolson 
find their occupations delightful. But too 
often is the bliss of today the discomfort of 
tomorrow. It is possible*to cite a hundred 
showfolk who are wretched for every one who 
is not. Miss Laurette Taylor lived a life of 
rapture in Peg O’ My Heart and paid for it 
later in the gloomy extravagances of The 
Furies. Mr. Barry of Harvard laughs now in 
Paris Bound but he wept over White Wings 
and will probably be in tears again. Gordon 
Craig’s tragic settings for Macbeth were dis- 
dained by the Moscow Art Theatre; and the 
plays of Percy Mackaye, beloved by drama 
clubs and universities, have brought him noth- 
ing save low spirits. Montague Glass, an ed- 
ucated man, turns his back on the playhouses, 
despite his achievements therein, saying as 
he exits, “All is barren in the Theatre.” 


NE wonders if the doctors as they rain- 
bow the Drama to their students would 
wish their own daughters to be Duses or Bern- 
hardts or their own sons to be Willard Macks 
or Oliver Goldsmiths. Do they see in the 
works of Miss Eva LeGallienne or Pinero, 
Tallulah Bankhead or Ibsen, prospects for a 
satisfactory career? Suppose their counsel to 
the inexperienced should result in more 
Walker Whitesides, E. E. Cummingses, Edgar 
B. Davises, Strindbergs, Walter Hampdens 
and Maxim Gorkis. I suspect that they would 
be regretful if it did so. It would be more 
careful for them to shoo the undergraduates 
away from the Stage, not towards it. 

Stark Young of the New Republic, an 
able though a serious critic of indoor 
entertainment, says in his brilliant novel, The 
Torches Flare, that the chief inspiration of the 
Drama is a desire to show off. “That,” he 
decides, “is the heart, and centre of the 
Theatre instinct.” By this he means that the 
Theatre is a hippodrome, not an art to be 
taught in the colleges. Those who practice 
it do so from one motive only. Not for gold 
nor for the benefit of their fellow men do 
they display themselves and their plays, but 
for the sheer lust of exhibitionism. Their pas- 
sion is to appear in public, to be conspicuous 
whether disguised by a physical hump as 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Kdna Best Takes “The High Road” 
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ECOLE-DE-JAZZ-ARTS 
This is the fourth set of in- 
struments used by Mike and 
Ike in their  side-splitting 
musical act. They will wind up 
with Silver Threads, arranged 
for a tin-can ’cello and an oca- 
rina complete with cigar-box 
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STEPPE-ING OUT LES MONTMARTOIS 
The Sobolenski Brothers, nés The old Apache Dance always 
Madigan, open the bill with one goes over big. The ladies in the 
of those whirlwind Russian things audience see in it the expression 
ending in a loud “HI!” They of emotions they have felt but 
learned this tricky step in a 20- concealed. For the menit illustrates 
lesson course by Prof. Tom exactly the way a home-coming 
Rooney on Forty-seventh Street husband should treat his wife 


THE DIVA 
Ten years ago Addie Alloy was 
the toast of the town in Little Miss 
Harlequin. She gained in weight 
and lost in wind, so she now fills 
a spot by singing popular classics, 
her favourite being a breathy lit- 
tle bit, ‘God Gave Me You-u-u-” 





THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
Signor Pappini has a pair of 
talking dolls which, in his 
quaint Sicilian way, he calls 
Topsy and Eva. Their broad- | 
minded jokes about the pres- 
idential candidates are crude, 
perhaps, but oh! so comical 


As Reported by 
ADOLPH DEHN 


Five Acts of Vaudeville 


A Quintet of Specialties Preceding the Feature Film ‘Released from Blondage”’ 
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... And Promise, If Elected... 


Vanity Fair, Emulating the Other Nationa] Parties, Offers Its Own Political Platform for 1928 


E, our own Party in convention as- 

sembled, pledge ourselves to the 

Principles of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. We also assert ourselves as strongly 
in favor of health, wealth and happiness, and 
equally opposed to lack of health, lack of 
wealth, and unhappiness. It is our solemn 
conviction that there is so much good in the 
worst of us, and so much bad in the best of 
us, that it is up to the rest of us, to something 
something the rest of us, or something; and 
if elected we promise to uphold honesty, brav- 
ery, clean-mindedness, charity, beauty, love, 
and the flag of the United States of America. 
We also endorse Mothers. 

Always our Party has steered its helm 
straight through the shifting seas of events, 
let the chips fall where they may. It has 
stood for all that is fine in American life, 
and it has upheld the deathless principles of 
Washington, Jefferson, Stephen Decatur and 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Such a course calls 
for integrity; it calls for courage; it calls for 
truth, and it calls for faith, and it calls for his 
fiddlers three. Our signature is your safeguard. 

The function of a National Platform is to 
declare our general principles and Party 
Policies. Consequently we have outlined below 
the outstanding present ills of our Nation, 
all the obvious results of the untold corruption 
end political dishonesty of the other National 
Parties (nya! nya! ); and if elected we prom- 
ise to continue to feel very strongly about 
these matters, and to include them in our 
next Platform, four years hence. 

We, therefore, declare the policy of our 
Party with regard to the following dominant 
issues: 


Revolving Doors 


We demand an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution providing for the immediate 
abolition of Revolving Doors. For too many 
years, under the sordid corruption and un- 
abashed rascality of the great Political Par- 
ties, these doors have mashed our fingers, 
bumped our knees and taken off our rubbers. 
Either regular doors that open and shut, from 
now on, or else as a Party we start climbing 
windows. 


Women in Knickers 


We favor national legislation against all 
girls who wear khaki knickers and high 
French heels, and hike along the Palisades on 
Sunday afternoons. For stout girls, especially 
when seen from the rear, the penalty will be 
twice as harsh. 


Spinach 
There will be a law against spinach. 
Parlor Games 


Unblushingly the great Political Parties 
offer as their record entertainment postulate, 
American peace of mind destroyed, week- 
ends without guests, everywhere disgust and 


By COREY FORD 


suspicion and boredom unpunished and un- 
allayed. 

We take therefore an unequivocal stand 
against all forms of Parlor Games, includ- 
ing Cross Word Puzzles, Character Analysis, 
Palmistry, Twenty Questions, What’ll We Do 
Now?, and any other game-books which 
Simon and Schuster have up their sleeve. 
Our slogan in the coming campaign will be: 
“Back to Cribbage!” 





OUR PROHIBITION PLANK 


ANITY FAIR presents its courageous 
Plank on Prohibition, as adopted re- 
cently by the Platform Committee in our own 
private National Convention. While we appre- 
ciate fully that such a firm and uncompro- 
mising stand upon this moot question can only 
result in a tremendous loss of votes from 
either one side or the other, or both, Vanity 
Fair remains true to the great traditions of 
honesty and courage which have already dis- 
tinguished the two leading Political Parties 
of this Nation in their own declarations upon 
the subject. Like them, we make no attempt 
to pussyfoot or shilly-shally, side-step or strad- 
dle. Our stand on prohibition, frankly, is as 
follows: 

“This convention, in assembled session, reaf- 
firms its devotion to the principles of govern- 
ment laid down by those great leaders of the 
past, Washington (applause), Jefferson (ap- 
plause), and Lincoln (applause). For too long 
our Nation has ignored the principles of 
these illustrious forebears. In our Platform, 
therefore, we wish to declare for strict Law 
Enforcement. 

“We promise to support to the best of our 
ability the Law of Gravitation, which was dis- 
covered in 1687 by that great leader of the past 
and illustrious forebear of our glorious party, 
Isaac Newton (applause). It is our honest 
intention, if elected, to insist that all bodies, 
when raised into the air and left unsupported, 
shall fall to the earth again. Moreover, it is 
the solemn pledge of this party to insist that 
the gravitation force between two particles 
of masses m1 and m2, separated by a distance 
Gmim2 

r2 
constant, expressing the fact that F is propor- 

mime 


r, shall be equal to F= where G is a 


and is called the gravitation 





tional to 


constant, as well as all other laws enacted 
pursuant thereto. 

“In addition we strongly approve of the 
Law of Stress and Strain, the Law of Dimin- 
ishing Returns, the Law of Capillary Attrac- 
tion and Osmosis, and Boyle’s Law on the 
Compressibility of Gases, even if Boyle was 
a Republican. 

“This is our final stand on Prohibition, and 
we shall stick to it.” 











Fonetic Spelling 
We object to spelling neighborhood “na- 
borhood.” 
Asparagus _ Tongs 


There will be a law against asparagus tongs. 


Mayor Thompson 


There will be a law against Mayor Thomp- 
son. 
Punching Tickets 


Conductors on suburban railroad trains 
will be expressly forbidden to punch tickets 
directly over the heads of the commuters, 


sprinkling them with tiny bits of colored 
pasteboard which cling like dandruff to the 
backs of their blue serge suits. 


Folding Taxi Seats 


There will be a law against those folding 
seats in taxi-cabs, controlled by a spring with 
5o0-pounds pressure, which invariably snap 
up and spank you as you are getting out of 
the cab. 


Receptions to Trans-Atlantic Flyers 


Hereafter, anybody who flies across the At- 
lantic to Europe will stay there. 


Our Policy on Angling 


The angling legislation of our Party will 
be based on the following policies: 

(A) The abolition of Worm-Fishing, and 
the restriction of trout-streams to anglers who 
use a Dry Fly. 

(B) A provision requiring all Fish-Hogs 
to spend the following week in Fulton Market, 
counting fish. 

(C) A strict law against all Women Fisher- 
men. 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


There will be a law against Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt. 


Bread Pudding 
There will be a law against bread pudding. 
Customs Regulation 


We favor a National Customs Regulation 
against all baggage of returning tourists which 
is plastered with bright stickers of the Eu- 


ropean hotels which they visited on their trip. 
Electric Buzzers 


Any host at a dinner-party who is found 
to have hidden an electric servant-buzzer 
under the carpet, just where the toe of the 
guest will tread on it accidentally, will be 
forced to get down on his hands and knees 
and yank it up by the roots. 


Mother’s Day 


The name of “Mother’s Day” will be 
changed henceforth to “Florists’ Day,” and 
in addition will be abolished. 


Railroad Ramps 


There will be a law against people who 
walk up railroad ramps slowly. 


Joke Explainers 


People, under our rule, shall be required to 
tell a joke as briefly as possible and, when 
they have told it, to stop talking. For too 
many years, during the choking rule of the 
great Political Parties, our nation has been 
allowed to suffer under the blight of amateur 
joke-tellers whose anecdote requires fifteen 

(Continued on page 94) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ravens and Writing Desks 


Being Some Reflections by an English Novelist and Critic on the Riddle of the Universe 


will, foreknowledge absolute” that the 

devils in hell were wont to amuse their end- 
less and uneasy leisures. So Milton assures us, 
at any rate. And surely Milton should know; 
for Milton, as Blake judiciously pointed out 
long since, “was of the devil’s party without 
knowing it”—a full-blown devil himself, very 
nearly. Quite full-blown, his wives and daugh- 
ters would doubtless have said. 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge ab- 
solute—the subject is an admirable one for 
those who have eternity on their hands. For 
predestination is one of those problems about 
which one can go on arguing for ever without 
any hope of reaching a conclusion. Is the will 
free? Or is every event, every thought and act 
preordained from the beginning of things? 
The questions, I remember, disturbed my 
schooldays. They have probably disturbed the 
schooldays of most of my readers. If they do not 
disturb our adult lives, that is chiefly due to 
the fact that we are too busy ever to 
think of them. Those whose profession it is 
to ponder over such questions—the theo- 
logians and the metaphysicians—remain dis- 
turbed to the end of their lives—to the end of 
eternity even, if Milton is to be believed. The 
argument is potentially everlasting. 


[ WAS with discussions of “fixed fate, free 


REDESTINATION is only one of the main 
Riddles of the Universe. There are plenty of 
others quite as difficult of solution. When the 
devils got tired of discussing fixed fate, free 
will, foreknowledge absolute, they might begin 
to argue, for example, about the Existence of 
God, the Nature of Evil, the Meaning of Life. 
These topics would provide diversion for many 
millions of sultry afternoons in the infernal 
regions. At any rate, they have kept the philo- 
sophical leisures of humanity well occupied 
for thirty centuries. From Aeschylus to 
Thomas Hardy, from the author of Job to the 
author of the Brothers Karamazov, all the 
poets and all the sages have asked and diversely 
answered the cosmic riddles. The only point 
on which all are agreed is that “God moves in 
a mysterious way his wonders to perform.” 
After that they part company—some to 
justify the ways of God to man, some to de- 
nounce them, some to deny the existence of 
God. Has life a meaning? No, reply the deniers. 
There is no God, or none at any rate who takes 
any interest in any of the things that men hold 
valuable; the world came into existence by 
some sort of mechanical fluke, is governed by 
blind chance and will disappear as pointlessly 
as it appeared and existed. All our aspirations 
are, so to speak, mere accidental overtones of 
biologically necessary aptitudes. We needed a 
certain amount of wit to enable us to survive 
in the struggle for existence; natural selection 
gave it to us, but gave us a little too much, so 
that we have consciousness and ideals over and 
above the cunning necessary to secure food 
and outwit enemies. So say the deniers. 
For the denouncers, on the other hand, life 
has a meaning—but a very unpleasant one; 
God exists-—but he happens to be a hostile 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


devil. Among the heretics of the early centuries 
of our era were many denouncers. If the for- 
tunes of war had been slightly different, we 
should now be officially believing that the af- 
fairs of men were governed by a malignant 
demon called Jehovah. Finally there are the 
justifiers, those who believe that the ways of 
God are mysterious and not like the ways of 
men, but who do their best to find an explana- 
tion for them in terms of our human ethics. 
The most popular explanations are the follow- 
ing. First, the Hindu-Buddhist explanation in 
terms of metempsychosis. We have all lived 
before, and all suffering is in the nature of a 
compensatory punishment for offences com- 
mitted in a previous life. This is one way of 
accounting for the apparently quite gratuitous 
tortures inflicted on the innocent, on children, 
on the weak and defenceless by an apparently 
sadistic universe. The second most popular ex- 
planation is that of the Christian theologians, 
who postulate a mysterious Original Sin in- 
hering in every human being. The apparently 
innocent—for as Dostoiévsky rightly insists, 
the gratuitous suffering of children and the 
defenceless is the crux of the whole cosmic 
problem—are .not really innocent. They have 
inherited sin and it is for this inherited sin that 
they are paying. The doctrine of Original Sin 
is not only highly speculative; it is also a 
harsh and ferocious doctrine. Too harsh and 
ferocious at any rate for our Modernists 
and Broad Churchmen and _ humanitarian 
philosophers. Moreover it does not fit very 
satisfactorily into the scheme of orthodox 
scientific Evolution. The typical modernist ex- 
planation is no longer in terms of the past, but 
of the future. The Golden Age is not irrepa- 
rably over; it is to come and our sufferings are 
somehow contributing to humanity’s progress 
toward perfection. God exists, but is in a state 
of becoming. He is evolving with us. When he 
has completely evolved, there will be no more 
gratuitous torturing of children. Meanwhile 
we may derive such comfort as we may from 
the thought that these tortures are inevitable 
and perhaps salutary and beautiful. (/van 
Karamazov, it may be remarked, got so little 
comfort out of these considerations that he 
wanted “to return God his ticket”; he did not 
wish to have any place in a world where chil- 
dren are tortured, even though the tortures 
could be justified by the ultimate happiness 
of all humanity.) 


UCH, then, in crude outline are the princi- 

pal answers which men have given to the 
interrelated questions which constitute the 
Riddle of the Universe. Which of these answers 
is the correct one? I am not, of course, in a 
position to say. Nor for that matter is anybody 
else. But like everybody else I have my little 
hypothesis and that is that all the answers 
hitherto proposed are equally right and equal- 
ly wrong. God’is, but at the same time God also 
is not. The Universe is governed by blind 
chance and at the same time by a providence 
with ethical preoccupations. Suffering is 
gratuitous and pointless, but also valuable and 


necessary. The universe is an imbecile sadist, 
but also, simultaneously, the most benevolent 
of parents. Everything is rigidly predeter- 
mined, but the will is perfectly free. This 
list of contradictions could be lengthened 
so as to include all problems that have ever 
vexed the philosopher and the theologian, 
Nominalism is just as true as Realism. The 
materialists are as right as the Subjective 
idealists and the Pyrrhonists who deny the 
possibility of all philosophizing are just as 
correct as both of them. And so on. 

Is this mere nonsense and parodox-mon- 
gering? All I can say is that it is not meant 
to be. It is meant to be a sober statement of 
what I believe to be the truth—that most 
of the apparent contradictions of philosophy 
are not real contradictions at all. They seem 
contradictory because they are answers to 
questions which we have framed in such a 
way that they can only be answered affirm. 
atively or negatively. Is a equal to b, or is 
it not? There are only two possible answers 
and to say that a simultaneously is and is not 
equal to 6 is nonsensical. It is nonsensical, 
that is to say, that the question is sensible, 


UT if the question is itself nonsensical? 

Why, then the case is different. For to a 
nonsensical question one can make almost 
any answer one likes and they are all 
simultaneously true or untrue, whichever you 
please. If I ask, for example, why a raven is 
like a writing desk, I can either reply: because 
there’s a b in both, or else: because there’s 
an n in neither. It really makes no difference. 
Each answer is equally true and equally 
false. My own belief is that all the Riddles 
of the Universe, in the form in which philo- 
sophical tradition has presented them to us, be- 
long to the Why-is-a-raven-like-a-writing-desk 
category. They are nonsensical riddles, ques- 
tions asked not about reality but about words. 
The devils whiled away their time discussing 
fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
Job and Dostoiévsky rack their brains over 
the wherefore of human sufferings. But they 
really might just as well have spent their 
time and energy over the question: “why is 
a mouse when it spins?” 

The fundamental trouble with all theo. 
logical and metaphysical speculation is the 
fact that, in the very process of becoming 
speculation, it almost inevitably becomes non- 
sensical. For philosophical speculation is not 
one of the primary products of the human 
soul, like anger, or sexual desire, or fear or 
the sensation of blueness. It is, so to say, 
a manufactured article. Philosophical spec- 
ulation is articulate and verbal rationalization, 
after the fact, of what I have called the pri- 
mary products of the human mind. Thus, the 
God in whose existence we are asked to be- 
lieve or disbelieve is almost elaborate tradi- 
tional rationalization of a whole gamut of very 
varied direct experiences common to the ma- 
jority of human beings. “God” is an intel- 
lectual concept distilled out of emotions of 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Headlines on “The Front Page” 


The Latest Play of Newspaperdom Has Osgood Perkins and Lee Tracy as Its Super-Journalists 
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VANITY FAIR 


Waltz Me Around Again, Willie 


An Interested Spectator Records Some Memories of the Lately Demised Dance Marathon 


ADLY we look at one another and sigh and 
pine. There is nothing to do. Books are still 
being published. The plays continue and 

there is occasionally a prize-fight. It will not 
suffice for us for we are members of the Mara- 
thon Dancers Boosting Association and noth- 
ing holds our interest until after the first 
three or four hundred hours. 

If it is the function of a critic to tell the 
adventures of his soul among the master- 
pieces any account of the Madison Square 
Garden Derby must begin with an explana- 
tion of why the narrator was fascinated by 
the spectacle. Thaj’s difficult. Everybody who 
failed to see the dancers was bored by them. 
Editorial writers sat in their little coops and 
said that it was a spectacle both tiresome and 
obscene. But we who went knew better. 

In fact Mr. Milton Crandall’s dance mara- 
thon comes close to being the most moral and 
uplifting exhibition in my experience. The 
formula is not unfamiliar. The promoter 
gathered together a group of people and had 
them display their stamina. Readily enough 
it may be admitted that save in a few instances 
the quality of dancing was not high. There 
was no Pavlova on the floor, no Karsavina, no 
Lopokova. It was rather a test of endurance. 
Nobody has a right to say that an examination 
into physical capacity to withstand pain and 
fatigue is necessarily dull and brutal. Not 
unless the person who says this regularly 
abstains from crew races, wrestling matches 
and football. 


O be sure, the Garden test was not quite 

similar to any of these in the demands which 
it made upon the body and soul of each com- 
petitor. The painfulness, much stressed by 
many papers, was woefully exaggerated. 
It was not pain, but sleep, which these whirling 
men and women fought. Possibly there was 
something of sadism in the make-up of the 
fans who watched the weary make the great 
effort to keep the eye-lids up. The effort was 
comparable to that of strong men with iron 
bars. But I am not sure at all that the charge 
of cruelty can fairly be lodged against the 
curious. We were excited not because con- 
tenders slumped and quit. It was the fierce 
exultant strength of those who remained 
which kept us going. 

After all, this long drawn conflict in the 
Garden was no private fight. The twirling 
people were battling against the most ancient 
enemy of man. Each one of us in the gallery 
had said at some time in his life, “But I don’t 
want to go to bed.” From birth until death 
we war against the Sandman. He is a sort 
of cosmic kidnapper who puts dope into the 
corners of our eyes. From every living thing 
this thug collects his tribute. And so inevi- 
tably it was exciting to see the people at the 
Garden consistently short-change the rogue. 

A meagre tip he had to have. According to 
the rules, the derbyites danced steadily one 
hour and then rested fifteen minutes. Most of 
them averaged about four hours’ sleep every 
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day and the rest of the time they spent in drift- 
ing around to music. If the Health Department 
had not come in there were a few upon the 
floor who could readily have continued for 
two or three weeks more. Such vitality is 
stimulating to me and should be good for all 
my fellow neurotics. Nobody has commissioned 
me to speak for the entire clan but most of us 
are wont to droop upon slight provocation. 
If one seems cross and petulant he needs no 
more excuse than to say, “I tossed about 
last night and did not sleep till daylight.” 
Again the world is charitable to all who roar 
about the coffee and the toast at breakfast. 
The feeling is that much must be allowed 
to those who have but lately risen. 


UT the marathoners were for the most 

part cheerful and many times a day they 
had to face the agony of getting up. In a 
single day they subjected themselves to alarm 
clock torture not once but again and 
again. It was a community clock. A siren 
sounded to announce, “You must get back 
to dancing.” Patricia Salmon, one of the 
dancers, who was in for something more than 
a hundred hours, told me that she felt no ill 
effects but that she would be haunted to the 
day of her very distant death by the sound of 
the siren breaking into lightly held sleep. 

I rather gather that man, and also woman, 
may do quite well in adverse circum- 
stances if only he founds his life upon some 
rhythm. Thus nine couples in the mara- 
thon proceeded blithely enough upon the 
ration of 60 minutes of dancing and fifteen 
minutes rest. But on the last day there oc- 
curred a strike which kept all competitors off 
the floor for three quarters of an hour. This 
extra half hour of rest all but ruined them. 
Before they had only flirted with sleep and 
allowed no strangle-hold to that ol” devil 
Sandman. After such a spree of slumber, full 
forty-five minutes, resuming dancing was ex- 
tremely difficult. More than half the eighteen 
were in trouble. Anna King, of King and 
Nolan, “Charleston Champions”, sagged across 
the arm of her partner. He slapped her 
sharply on the chin and suddenly she roused 
and was insulted. She began to pursue her 
partner and Tommy Nolan wisely fled before 
her. The excitement of the chase was enough 
to drive away the fumes of sleep and keep 
her in the contest. 

But for the most part the happenings in the 
Garden were all upon the side of ardent 
feminists. It was the women who kept up and 
mostly men who faltered. Notable indeed 
was Hannah Karpman who had not so much 
as one second of weariness in all the long 
weeks. Miss Karpman is a physical culture 
instructor and she scored her triumph on 
celery and a little lettuce. Vegetarians should 
have flocked to Madison Square to give the 
little raw food girl a great big hand. Hannah’s 
partner, Gunner Neilson, was one of the most 
interesting members of the troupe. A late 
convert to marathoning, I remarked, “That 


man does not look particularly good.” 

“But,” said a veteran watcher, “did you 
see him when he started?” f 

As a matter of fact, Gunner Neilson was far 
more blithe at the end than in the beginning, 
Born in far off Finland where the children 
lived on dried fish, black bread and Strind- 
berg, the Gunner has never thought of this as 
the best of all possible worlds. Dried fish 
leads to cosmic speculation and in Gunner 
Neilson’s case this tendency was increased 
by his addiction to long distance running. 
In the days when Paavo Nurmi toured the 
country the Gunner served as a sort of 
guinea pig or set-up. It is impossible to have 
a race when only one is running. Accordingly, 
whenever Nurmi wanted to break some 
record for three or four miles the authorities 
would summon Gunner Neilson. In the paper 
next day would be several paragraphs about 
the style and time of Nurmi. At the end would 
come a single line, “Gunner Neilson also 
finished.” 

In the course of time, the Finn who did not 
fly came to know every ridge and cranny in the 
back of Paavo Nurmi. Life, so the Gunner 
decided, was merely a business of going round 
and round and getting nowhere. It was in- 
evitable that he should become a marathon 
dancer. The only difficulty lay in the fact that 
for the first two or three weeks of the com- 
petition he did not know how to dance. Hannah 
Karpman taught him. In addition she supplied 
him with a new philosophy of life. Before 
the end the Gunner was winning all sorts of 
prizes for Spring dances, the most comic fox 
trot and the most melancholy looking man on 
the floor. 


td in spite of plaudits and purses there 
were times when the distance runner 
wavered just a little. Hannah was then a 
Hercules who kept him going. But of course 
she couldn't really be Hercules because there 
was another of that name in the contest. My 
mind now pictures Hercules Mary Promitis, 
the small blonde Greek from Pittsburgh. 
Hercules Mary was en ployed in one of the 
hotels of that town and quit her menial 
duties on a vacation. The time off was just 
two weeks and the marathon much longer. 
When the hotel manager telegraphed Mary 
to return to duty she refused. She was still 
going strongly and she had no desire to get 
back to daily toil. Miss Promitis won many 
prizes for “the little girl with the biggest 
smile”. She was also notable among the com- 
petitors because she pickled her feet in brine 
and had no trouble with her arches. Vera 
Campbell achieved fine results in this same 
direction by lining her dancing slippers with 
raw beefsteak. 

There was one among the eighteen sur- 
vivors who was a favorite of the watchers 
from the beginning. He had best be nameless. 
According to the story a bailiff’s man awaited 
him just back of the ropes and so this com- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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MISS FLORENCE 
Originally one of the Gertrude 


Hoffmann girls, Miss Florence 
remained behind to become a 
featured dancer at the Casino de 
Paris. She is appearing there now 
in support of the indefatigable 
Maurice Chevalier in one of the 
most pretentious performances of 
the season, Les Ailes de Paris 


JOHNNY HUDGINS (Centre) 
A comedian with an infectious 
humour and a true sense of jazz 
rhythms, Johnny Hudgins is to 
Paris these days what Moran and 
Mack are to New York. He has 
achieved such fame and popularity 
abroad that he is even beginning 
to be known in his native America 
as one of the outstanding exam- 
ples of “a prophet in his own land” 





HUENE 





HUENE 





Our Unofficial Ambassadors 





DOLLIE AND BILLIE 


Participating in the familiar 
sister act, Dollie and Billie, 
American dancers, have made 
their names almost as cel- 
ebrated in Paris as _ the 


perennial Dolly sisters. In 
the revue at the Moulin 
Rouge, they not only danced 
but clowned to perfection, 
establishing themselves 
as first - rate 


comediennes 


WILLINGER, VIENNA 
NINA PAYNE 

For some years tke prima donna 
of the Folies Bergére, Nina 
Payne is now dividing her time 
between Berlin, Vienna and Buda- 
pest, where she has recently been 
appearing with Josephine Baker 
in a mélange Americaine called 
the Schwarz-Weiss, or if you 
prefer, the Black and White Revue 


ALFRED PICCAVER 
For the last ten ye-rzs, the lead- 
ing tenor of the Staatsoper in 
Vienna, Alfred Piccaver was one 
of the first American artists to go 
abroad and stay there. In the last 
few seasons he has made an oc- 
casional trip here and to London 
to sing at Covent Garden, but it 
is in Vienna that his reputation 
and popularity are supreme 


Some Talented Americans Who Are Better Known in the Capitals of Europe Than at Home 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Late Lamented Epicures 


One Who Has Known Better Times Looks Forward Anxiously to the Middle-Age of Modern Youth 


AM beginning to worry about the middle- 

age of the modern youth. There’s no 

altruism about this. It is a purely selfish 
anxiety. I am beginning to worry because I 
see no prospect before my own old age of 
pleasant evenings when the food, the wine, 
the brandy, the cigars, and the conversation 
will all be on the same high level of excellence. 
I have no doubt that modern youth will grow 
out of its peg-top trousers, but I fear lest it 
may forever keep its peg-top mind. A men- 
acing thought. Contemporary existence seems 
to aim at producing men of the whirl instead 
of men of the world. I cannot accept an ability 
to dance the Black Bottom as an excuse for 
offering me a mediocre glass of brandy. Nor 
do I see why I should regard it as anything 
less than an insult when after dinner some- 
body takes from his waistcoat a silver case 
and presses upon me a small cylinder of 
finely chopped straw as confidently as one 
might press a handful of hay upon a goat. 
I do not exaggerate when I say that several 
times recently when dining out I have had to 
ask for a cigar. 


HIS Gothic indifference to the sanctity of 

the human appetite comes prettily indeed 
from a generation which prides itself on a cul- 
tured paganism. Paganism as I understand it is 
an exaltation of the present, and how the rich 
present that succeeds a good dinner is to be 
exalted by burning straw in the mouth I do 
not know. My own feeling is that cigarettes 
are only fit for choirboys—we are leaving 
women entirely out of this discussion: the 
board is one ’round which men sit to eat and 
drink and smoke and talk—yes, for choirboys 
to puff behind tombstones. Still I should never 
dream, like the State of Indiana some fifteen 
years ago, of making the consumption of cig- 
arettes an offence against the Law. If other 
people derive pleasure from burning straw 
between their lips or swallowing the fumes 
of paper, that is their business. But I do 
resent, and I think justifiably, that my wish 
for one of these wretched fireworks should 
be taken for granted. 

Of course, cigars are still obtainable; but 
already they have deteriorated. Indeed 
they have been deteriorating for a long time. 
I spent the January of 1902 in Spain, and in 
those days it was the pleasant custom for 
the waiters in hotels to present their clients 
with cigars on New Year’s Eve. I remember 
that the waiter in Seville offered me some 
Cabanas. I was not yet nineteen, but I thank 
God that even so young I was already able to 
recognize a good cigar, for I shall never smoke 
such cigars again. They belonged to a crop 
before the Spanish-American war. They were 
sublime. The soul of Cortez might have dwelt 
in them. Cuba cannot produce their like 
to-day, but it can still produce good cigars, 
and who will there be to smoke them pres- 
ently? I turn over the pages of any English 
newspaper and read the advertisements of 
brand upon brand of cigarettes, but never a 
cigar, and all of them advertised for their 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


merit as cough-lozenges, not smokes. We shall 
soon have burgundies and clarets advertised 
not for their bouquet but for their aperient 
efficacy. 

“Claret is the liquor for boys; port for 
men; but he who aspires to be a hero must 
drink brandy.” Thus Dr. Johnson at dinner 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds. What boys drink 
claret now? And unless a man begin with 
claret when young he will never recognize 
a good burgundy or a fine brandy when he is 
old. Champagne is all very well for after 
dinner speeches or chatter, but conversation 
demands the noblest red wine. The noblest, 
I insist, for no liquid in the world is viler than 
inferior claret or burgundy. There have been 
many occasions during the last few years 
when I have felt inclined to ask my host 
after the first sip of his wine if he had invited 
me to his table to write or to talk. 

But why do I lament the disappearance 
of all these amenities which were often the 
accompaniment and always the preliminary 
to good conversation, when it is assumed as 
an axiom nowadays that good conversation 
is dead? That legend is spread by women, 
bridge-players, and dancers whose waists have 
been cultivated at the expense of their tastes 
and whose legs are more active than their 
brains. 

We are leaving women out of this discus- 
sion as is only polite when the main topic 
is the future of middle-age. But I appeal 
to the bridge-players and dancers of forty 
by whose example the younger men (in spite 
of indignant denials by the younger men) 
are influenced. 


ASK them to remember some of the stag 

dinner-parties they have attended in New 
York and London clubs. The food and wine and 
company have been well chosen. The table is 
probably a round one. The host has that look 
in his eye at which a club steward unbends,— 
to which a senior waiter responds. Two of 
the guests are raconteurs of the finest quality. 
These are easily found in America, but they 
are becoming scarce in England. Such a master 
of the literary anecdote for instance as Sir 
Edmund Gosse is almost the last exponent of an 
art whose graces have adorned so many pages 
of English biography. Nor have I heard any 
English raconteur of life’s odd corners who 
could compare with Irvin Cobb. There may 
even be none to rival him in America, and 
if I look back at the best raconteurs I have 
heard I should say that eighty per cent of them 
were Americans. I have only allowed for two 
raconteurs at this dinner-party, because other- 
wise competition will begin and the anecdotes 
however good must not absorb all the atten- 
tion, or our dinner will degenerate into a 
vaudeville entertainment. Two good raconteurs 
then, and preferably neither of them an actor, 
because an actor once started on tales is often 
dificult to stop. The host of course knows 
exactly not merely what food and wine to 
order, but how much. Many a promising 
dinner-party has been ruined by satiety, 


and this nice judgment of quantity is par. 
ticularly important nowadays when in the 
most carefully chosen company _ there 
will always be a danger of somebody’s 
wanting to dance off the effects of his 
entertainment. 

There are eight or six people ‘round the 
table, neither more nor less, and the conversa- 
tion is what is called general from the oysters 
to the end of the last cigar, illustrated, as it 
were, from time to time, by the raconteurs, Is 
there any better way of passing an evening? 
If there be I have not yet found it, and will 
any bridge-player or dancer over forty dis- 
agree with me? 

What I am beginning to worry about is 
where the hosts will come from in another 
twenty-five years time. No doubt delightful 
guests will always be available; but a good 
guest is not necessarily a good host. A good 
guest is one who appreciates what his host 
gives him to eat and drink and smoke and 
who expresses that appreciation by entertain- 
ing and being entertained by his fellow-guests. 
There are young men to-day who will be 
distinguished lawyers and doctors and ex- 
plorers, young men whose experience of life 
will be as full of interest and as wide as 
their predecessors. But who is going to give 
them good dinners? 


Fg I find that after all I cannot leave 
women out of this discussion. I find that 
after all I must appeal to them. For many 
years now it has been accepted as a feminine 
maxim that to get the best out of men the 
brutes have to be: fed. The trend of modern 
life is to relieve women more and more of the 
burden of domesticity, but that great obliga- 
tion upon their sex remains. The ever increas- 
ing share that women have in men’s lives 
outside the home carries with it certain re- 
sponsibilities. They must not be shirked, and 
at present they are being shirked. If I dine 
with a woman in her own house she will 
almost certainly take the trouble to give me 
a good dinner: if I dine with a woman at 
her club she will almost certainly give me 
a dinner at which a convict might turn up 
his nose. In fact to dine with any woman 
at an English woman’s club is the act of an 
epicurean imbecile. And this cynical disregard 
for the male appetite is going to poison the 
wellsprings of civilized existence. 

The young women of today will never grow 
old; but they will, if I may so put it, achieve 
a kind of maturity. They will have enjoyed 
in their youth masculine privileges that their 
mothers never knew and that their grand- 
mothers never dreamed of. Is it too much to 
hope that some of these so-called bachelor 
girls who have never been hampered by the 
tiresome claims of domesticity will try to 
acquire the social virtues of the mature male 
bachelor? I do not expect them ever to know 
what a good claret or cigar is. Women as a 
rule are curiously insusceptible to the claims 
of red wine and cigars, though I have known 

(Continued on page 88) 
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GENTHE 


Wearing the Mantle of Isadora—Anna Duncan 


This Summer the Dancer Has Been Appearing in Out-of-Door Concerts at the New York Stadium 





Stripping the Beds 


VANITY FAIR 


A Tragedy in Self-Respect, With Sidelights on Sacred and Profane Love, and Woman’s Burden 


strip the beds. This particular job ot the 


Ss: had slipped up to the bedroom to 


week-ends, not only the daily making, but 
the final unmaking at the end, Nora 


Bainbridge performed herself to spare her 
housekeeper; for Jacqueline, auburn-haired, 
efficient, and French, possessed, for all her 
efficiency, only one pair of hands. Jacqueline’s 
mistress prided herself on their joint clever 
management; between them, her small estab- 
lishment went on oiled wheels. 

Her guests, this Monday morning, had gone 
up to the garden for a parting look at the 
irises, under the tactful shepherding of the 
senior guest, Mrs. Marchmont, familiar with 
the place and its modest beauties. Herself a 
famous gardener, that resolute lady would 
spare them no clump of rocket or fraxinella as 
they passed: they were safely occupied for 
twenty minutes. From the window of the large 
double bedroom where the Conrads, mari et 
femme, had slept, Nora saw the tall form of 
her friend leading the little group on from the 
irises to the columbines . . . the other three 
a little straggling, but submissive. Owen Lat- 
imer last, lean, pensive, distinguished. (How 
poignantly Nora loved the turn of his head, the 
line of his long frame! The slow supercilious 
walk he had, the gesture witty and rare.) They 
passed behind the privet hedge. 

She was going to have plenty of time for 
the beds. Pillow-cases and sheets would be 
off, and the bright-coloured bed-covers spread 
over all again, before the strollers came back. 
Jacqueline would dust when they were gone, 
and could finish early; there would be a long 
afternoon of freedom for that excellent domes- 
tic, when her mistress’s tiny lunch (always 
just a tray on Mondays) was out of the way. 
Jacqueline would be given the use of the small 
car, and could do the errands in the village 
while she likewise attended to her own shop- 
ping . . . Nora had always the amused and in- 
dulgent certainty on Monday afternoons that 
some small but imperative purchase would 
have to be made. This time, beating up the 
Conrads’ pillows with a deft hand, she smiled, 
feeling that Jacqueline well deserved to be in- 
dulged. Even this morning, she had informed 
her mistress that she was planning Southern 
batter-bread for supper. 


TRETCHING ahead of her, Nora saw her 

mid-week oasis of quiet days. How pleas- 
ant it always looked ... from this end! Break- 
fast in bed, a book, a simple lunch, gardening, 
supper (not dinner when she was alone). Soli- 
tude, rest, tranquillity, deeply longed for by 
Sunday night whether she were visiting or 
visited ; solitude savoured with delight on Mon- 
day, a bit flat on Tuesday, and lapsing into 
such frankly intolerable emptiness that if it 
lasted till Thursday evening could by that 
time be endured only with the help of antici- 
pation, the sense of impending week-end en- 
gagements. Her tiny place, all she had, so iso- 
lated, so small .. . her meager income, with 
which on her few inherited acres she could 
just manage to get on. . . these things con- 
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ditioned the existence that somehow she man- 
aged in spite of them to touch with gracious- 
ness, with charm. And she had her reward: 
she was visited, she was sought, she was con- 
sidered “wonderful”. She had society, friends, 
talk, companionship. But each week saw the 
same cycle . . . loneliness from which she 
fled, or the alternative that was her dilemma; 
the gay and hectic visits that maintained or 
renewed her circle and her connections, or, at 
home, the effort of house-parties that could 
not be given without strain. Was life to be 
forever, for a woman situated as she was, 
childless, not talented, not rich, separated 
from her husband, only a see-saw? 

This was the question that for four years, 
nearly five, she had asked herself .. . some- 
times even on Monday mornings, however hap- 
pily successful had been her generalship since 
Friday afternoon. And on this special Monday 
morning, when she was asking herself no 
questions at all (so flooded was her conscious- 
ness with a warm tide of bliss) still nothing 
outward, nothing material was, or could be, 
changed. But life, the whole of it was different 
now, would be different always. 


RS. MARCHMONT?’S room next. Mrs. 
Marchmont, nearly twenty years older 

than herself, handsome, upright, iron-gray. 
One didn’t exactly love Mrs. Marchmont, but 
one admired her. Her unfailing adequacy, her 
success. A widow nearing fifty, with a for- 
tune, two prospering sons, and many interests 
... Nora Bainbridge felt a sick wave of envy 
for her full life. Nora’s own tiny unfruitful 
talent with her brush, a mere excuse to speak 
of her lonely rambles as sketching-expeditions, 
did no more than tantalize her with dreams of 
an existence solaced by art. Mrs. Marchmont, 
on the other hand, was known periodically to 
stay for an hour the march of her ordered life 
so full of engagements to preside, to ordain, 
and to confer, while she wrote (by urgent re- 
quest) an article on some one of her activities, 
and received for it a cheque for some hun- 
dreds of dollars . . . which she did not need. 


“It is so easy,” she had once told Nora. “You 


ought to take it up. A woman... even as 
young a woman as you, my dear. . . cannot 


provide herself with too many interests.” 

She delicately had not said, “A childless 
woman of thirty-two, who is neither a widow 
nor a wife.” Mrs. Marchmont had not touched 
upon that loneliness that made her young 
friend, thankful though she truly was to be 
rid of her husband, sometimes ask herself if 
the long endurance might not almost have 
been a better thing in the end than this free- 
dom, at the end of which one saw only loneli- 
ness still, more loneliness. 

But this morning, stepping quickly and 
lightly as she lifted and folded the sheets, and 
spread out the blue cover (she was almost 
through, in a moment she would go into his 
room), Nora Bainbridge was sure she would 
never be lonely again. For Owen Latimer 
loved her. 

Perhaps tomorrow she would ask herself 


what, after all, was the good of that. But 
not today. The wonder was too wonderful, too 
new. True, they could never belong to each 
other, Owen and she. Never, never would her 
husband divorce her; coldly, hatefully, he 
had told her so. And she herself was helpless; 
she had left her husband, not he her. No way 
to divorce him, ever. No way to happiness. . . 
except the way that last night she had refused. 
Happy that Owen had asked, she was glad she 
had denied. In the end he too would think it 
best. Owen was sensitive, fine, under that mail 
of cynicism that he wore; not less than her- 
self, this morning, he must be thankful that 
they could part with no strain upon their love. 

A step at the door made her start. It was 
Mrs. Marchmont, looking as always, handsome 
and smiling and bland. “Oh, I’m alone!” re- 
assuringly she rang out to her young hostess. 
“They've gone up that hill on the next place, 
for the view . you mustn’t mind me.” 
Strangely her eyes met Nora’s with a sudden 
forlorn and surprising comradeship. “After 
all, it’s the end of every woman’s life . . 
literally or figuratively, it’s all one... strip- 
ping the beds.” 

Nora caught her breath. 

Her friend, not looking at her now, was 
pulling down her hat over the graying dark 
hair. Her motor, that was to take them all 
away together, would soon be at the door. 
“They come, and they go. All of them. Stream- 
ing through our lives. Nobody stays. Especially 
it’s our men who don’t stay. Brothers, hus- 
bands, sons. We spread the beds for them, and 
they stay for a while, but always the end is 
the same. Stripping the beds.” 


HE turned to Nora, and gave her, unexpect- 
edly, a kiss. “Hear me talk! That’s no 
return for two delightful days and nights. 
You have the gift, my dear, of combining your 
fellow-beings.” 

“I’m glad you like...” 
stuck there. 

“All three of them? I do. The Conrads of 
course I had met, but I’d seen them to less 
advantage. You bring us all out! Your Latimer 
man, for example, is charming . . . and yet of 
course one knows his awful reputation. Since 
I met him under your roof, I take it that he 
is rangé. It’s kind of you to take him up, and 
I trust he appreciates it. Clearly, he must, 
since he’s here, with none of his usual sort of 
game in sight. My gray hairs, and Mrs. Con- 
rad’s good husband, can answer for us . . 
and as for you... Did you know he has called 
you (it’s quite the right word for you, too. . -) 
a Puritan marquise?” 

The lady was going, was gone, with a last 
word over her shoulder. “Take your time! 
I won’t let them come up too soon.” 

Nora put her hands to her blazing cheeks. 
She had known she must bear to hear in fu- 
ture, as she had heard in the past, Owen’s old 
record run over... his gallantries, his dissi- 
pations. But since she knew that all that was 
done with, put behind him, she had thought 

(Continued on page 92) 


said Nora, and 
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Prohibition Cowardice 


53 


Demanding a Guarantee of the Death of the Volstead Act Instead of the Life of the 18th Amendment 


addressed the common people. As usual, 

they have done their best to meet them 
on their own level, which is a long way down. 
The Anti-Saloon League has had full charge 
of the Prohibition Plank for the Republicans, 
and the trimmers and side-steppers have done 
their best for the Democrats on the same 
subject. Neither convention has voted as it 
drinks, and all men with wit enough to keep 
out of a “foolish house” know that they have 
not. In spite of all other questions, the thoughts 
and appetites of the people are centered on 
rum. The Republican Convention has given the 
people a long discourse upon the duty of the 
government to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The Democrats have taken their enemies 
to task for their failure to enforce the amend- 
ment after eight years of uninterrupted power. 
The Republican Plank is long and windy and 
utterly unsound in law and fact; the Demo- 
cratic Plank is short, evasive, dishonest and 
cowardly. The Republican Plank recognizes 
that the centre of government still resides at 
the headquarters of the Anti-Saloon League 
at Wellsville, Ohio. The Democrats say the 
least that they possibly can and keep the 
wel-drinking and dry-voting southern states 
in line. Both parties and their platform- 
builders know that their planks are hollow, 
insincere and utterly without justification un- 
der the law of the land. The Anti-Saloon 
League knows the same. All of these organiza- 
tions are parties to a transparent conspiracy 
to bunco the voters for their own selfish ends. 


To National Conventions have once more 


: pe Republican and Democratic Conven- 
tions had their usual quota of lawyers; 
some of them eminent and wise. The Anti-Saloon 
League was chaperoned by the ordinary army 
of preachers looking after their jobs. All of 
these were equally insincere. Every lawyer in 
both conventions knows full well that the 
Eighteenth Amendment can not enforce itself. 
They likewise know that Congress is under no 
obligations to pass an enforcement act that it 
does not approve. And every lawyer also knows 
that Congress has the same obligations to the 
country and itself as had the voters who passed 
the constitutional amendment. Both Republi- 
cans and Democrats have long been wont to 
ignore constitutional provisions that do not 
meet their views. Both habitually and right- 
fully have refused to pass enforcing legisla- 
tion of which they do not approve. Like- 
wise, the Anti-Saloon League knows perfectly 
well that constitutions do not enforce them- 
selves, neither have they the slightest in- 
terest in passing laws for the enforcement 
of amendments except those concerning 
their trade. 

There are some principles governing the 
subject that are beyond dispute. So far as 
this question is concerned, the Government of 
the United States is a government of laws, 
and not of constitutions. A constitution can 
do nothing in the realm of this discussion ex- 
cept to permit or prevent certain Federal 
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legislation, and certain state legislation that 
might deprive the citizens of the States of 
“due process of law”. It matters not what the 
languagé of the Amendment, it in effect can 
only permit or prohibit legislation on certain 
subjects. The Eighteenth Amendment simply 
permits the Federal Government to pass laws 
forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors and 
gives the State Legislatures concurrent power 
with Congress to pass enforcing laws. What- 
ever its language, the Constitution can do no 
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CLARENCE DARROW 


In the important article on this page Clar- 
ence Darrow, the celebrated jurist long 
famed for his courageous views on national 
questions, takes scorching issue with the 
chief American political parties because of 
the weakness of their respective stands on 
the prohibition question—an all-important 
factor in the present Presidential campaign 


more. Congress has the power, which likewise 
means the right, to pass laws on the subject 
or to ignore it altogether, as it sees fit. Even 
the informed members of the Anti-Saloon 
League know that this is true. Everyone who 
has the least knowledge on the subject knows 
that without the Volstead Act or some other 
law on the subject there would be no Federal 
law forbidding or limiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. So far as 
the states are concerned—the Eighteenth 
Amendment does not and cannot compel them 
to legislate upon the subject. The States had 
the right to legislate upon the question before 
the Eighteenth Amendment was passed. The 
Amendment has given them no new power and 
created no new obligation. 

The members of both the Republican and 
Democratic Conventions knew all this when 
they insisted on trying to fool the people by 
a meaningless platform, and the Anti-Saloon 
League knew it when it held its bludgeon 
over the politicians’ heads. 

Mr. Carter Glass was a member of the 
committee of resolutions in the Democratic 
Convention that insisted on arraigning the 
Republican Party for not enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment. And yet within the 
last few months Mr. Glass openly declared 
that the South would not obey the Fourteenth 


and Fifteenth Amendments, never had obeyed 
them and never would. Senator George, of 
Georgia, a candidate for President in the con- 
vention at Houston, not long since proclaimed 
that, while the South had not violated the 
letter of the Fifteenth Amendment, they had 
passed laws that violated its spirit, and that 
such laws were fully justified by the situation 
and that the South would persist in this policy. 
I am not now interested in the question of 
whether Senator Glass and Senator George 
were right in their position on the negro 
question, but by what logic or reason can 
they now proclaim that the prohibition amend- 
ment without .an enforcing statute has any 
binding power on the American people? Or 
that either the Federal or State legislative 
bodies are bound to pass laws in which they 
do not believe. Neither the Republican Con- 
vention nor their masters, the Anti-Saloon 
League, are any more consistent. For many 
years Congress has neglected to pass adequate 
provisions for the enforcement of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment which provides that “the 
right of the citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
colour or previous condition of servitude”. 


ANY southern states and some northern 
ones have added property qualifica- 
tions to the right to vote and likewise educa- 
tional qualifications which bar practically all 
the negroes of the South and many people 
of the North from the polls. These are the 
laws which Senator George refers to as being 
against the spirit of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The plain purpose of the Constitution 
to provide that coloured citizens and all others 
are entitled to vote, is shown by Section Two 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, as follows: 
“Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 

among the several States according to their re- 
spective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the executive and judi- 
cial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such State being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion or other crime, the basis of represen- 
tation therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.” 

Thus, the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
was a part of the legislation following the 
civil war, made it so plainly the policy of the 
country that all male citizens excepting un- 
taxed Indians should have the right to vote 
at national elections, that the Constitution 
provided that the representation of any State 
forbidding such right should be reduced. This 
right to vote has been abridged by making 
property qualifications for the right to vote 
in the Southern states and in some Northern 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Jeunes Filles—By Héléne Perdriat 


A New Painting by the Parisienne Whose Charming Creations Are Becoming an International Vogue 


i Secerron of prettiness is a mask for the icy inhumanity of Héléne Per- in France (where she has had 


driat’s willowy ladies. There is no feeling, no Susceptibility in them, they Vienna, New York and Chica 
are innocent of sentiment, beyond good and evil, they ncither love nor hate, and 

their coquetry is deadly because it is indifferent. In their perfect affectations, 
there is never a taint of the possible or the probable. First introduced to America 
by Vanity Fair, this Parisian artist is submitting to an increasing vogue, not only 


a number of successful exhibitions), but in Berlin, 
go as well. Contemporary taste gives evidence of 
Swinging away from the very modernistic artists—like Picasso and the rest—whose 
women are less women than designs—and toward the work of such artists as Mlle. 
Perdriat, whose “charm” is at once a technical Teaction from modernism and 
intellectually an essentially feminine development of the modern point of view 
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The Too General Public 


Showing the Degeneration of Art From an Ancient Social Necessity to an «Art for Art’s Sake”’ 


T was a dangerous thing for art to with- 

draw from life—a dangerous thing for 

both art and life. The day on which the 
artist no longer felt the nearness of a public, 
the day on which art no longer found its 
justification, its meaning, and its use in society 
and morals, art was not destroyed, as one 
might have expected. It did not die, because 
the laurel of Apollo is hardy, and will not 
perish until the very race in which it .has 
found sustenance for its deep roots, has 
perished. No, art did not die of this: it fell 
a-doting. The history of modern art is inex- 
plicable otherwise: the artist who is out of 
touch with his public is prompted, not to 
cease producing, but to produce works devoid 
of destination. The painter paints without 
knowing on what walls his paintings are to 
hang; a sculptor cannot tell how the light 
will fall upon his statues; the poet, singing, 
hears his own voice. 

I do not claim that the great artists of the 
Renaissance or of Antiquity would have cen- 
sured the doctrines which are known as “art 
for art’s sake.” I claim that they would not 
even have understood them. For obviously 
these doctrines are born of an era in which 
art, no longer having a place, being now 
unable to participate actively or find its 
stimulus in life, isolates itself with hauteur, 
becomes infatuate, and despises all who can- 
not value it sufficiently. And while the artist 
is deprived of all external tests for the ex- 
cellence of his work, being forced to look 
solely within himself for approbation, we see 
the birth and development of a new form 
of criticism (it has been called “subjective 
criticism”) which finds no grounding in a 
society without taste, but judges works (since 
the need to judge persists) in terms of its 
own personal taste and of the greater or lesser 
amount of pleasure which it derives from them. 


T is remarkable how strong our hatred is 

for all dogmatic criticism (or criticism 
which seems dogmatic to an age no longer 
unified by dogma). A very significant thing. 
All the great periods of lofty artistic produc- 
tion are based wholly upon a kind of criticism 
which is dogmatic to the utmost, and which 
in turn derives its strength from the assurance 
of a cultivated society behind it. Criticism once 
spoke in the name of such a society, furnishing 
it with reasons for applause or hisses, though 
the choice had already been made sponta- 
neously in accordance with good taste. 

Its function was to create, with as little 
artificiality as possible, a certain idea of the 
beautiful (we might say: a certain ideal), 
fixing certain rules and formulating certain 
attitudes within or beyond which art would 
seem to perish or lose caste. 

The manifestations of art are endless. Its 
schools are legion, but I doubt whether a 
civilization is capable of producing and nur- 
luring more than one of them at a given 
moment in its history. When Louis XIV, 
who was shown some pictures by Téniers, 
exclaimed, “Away with such ugly things,” 
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this was a case wherein narrowness was in- 
telligence. Were Téniers four times as great, 
this dictum would still be justified—or even 
if it concerned Rubens or Velasquez. It was 
not at all necessary for Louis XIV to have 
an accurate knowledge of painting. A society 
derives an art not from a greater or lesser 
comprehension, but from its need of art. In 
refusing to understand Téniers, French society 
was able to produce Poussin; and conversely, 
a society capable of producing Teéniers, or 
Rubens, would necessarily fail to recognize 
Poussin. 


UR age lays claim to more intelligence, 
especially to more eclecticism. Inthe rooms 
of our museums, these great burial grounds 
of art, we of to-day know how to bring Poussin, 
Velasquez, and Rubens together. We enjoy 
Kranach and Diirer; but we also enjoy 
Delacroix and Goya; and that is taken for 
granted; and we are right to enjoy them; and 
it would be stupid not to enjoy them in our 
times; one does not re-learn ignorance. And 
similarly we are right when, at a concert, we 
can applaud a Ride of the Valkyrie after a 
Mozart quartette. . . But it must be admitted 
that this intelligent eclecticism, on which we 
congratulate ourselves, is proof—alas!— that 
art has ceased to be a natural product, that 
it no longer answers a definite need of the 
public, and that our disintegrated society, 
lacking a distinct ideal for formulation in some 
particular style, can accept imprudently and 
by chance encounter, all the ideals of the past 
and any new ones which contemporary artists 
bring forward. And artistic tradition, which 
so many successive generations had carried so 
far, seems like a tree whose powerful main 
trunk is finally dying because society is no 
longer in a position to trim it, to clear away 
the mass of suckers springing up from the 
roots, which live forever. Often these shoots, 
each taken by itself, are admirable; but finally 
they divert all the sap, yet come to nothing 
beyond themselves. 

An artist can do but little by himself. Who 
will say how much persistent and continuous 
effort was required of an attentive and indus- 
trious society through its successive genera- 
tions to shape Hellenic beauty, for instance, 
in both art and life? The expression of its 
ideal (that is to say, the tracing of its portrait ) 
remained like a moral and civic obligation for 
this admirable little people in whom morals, 
civilization, and art all came together. 

We are astonished to-day at the polychrome 
architecture of the Greeks, and our “good 
taste” is offended. Our temples and public 
monuments are white because they no longer 
respond to anything but abstract needs. We 
no longer realize that the Greek temple, born 
of the soil, should not be distant from the 
earth, and that the gods who inhabit it should 
assume the colours of life. 

Art, despite the modicum of heaven that it 
reflects, is something wholly human. As it 
remains in close contact with man’s beliefs, 
nothing will affect it more injuriously than a 


rationalized religion. A people without art is 
a people whose gods are far removed from 
man and rule him without love. Similarly, 
when the abstract reason of man dares to 
brand as false the numberless mantles of 
form, this divine hypocrisy, religion, reascends 
into the retreating sky. Earth is abandoned 
by divinity; the colour of the temple pales. 

Art can only flourish at those points where 
heaven and earth touch—at those times, I 
mean, when gods become men and men be- 
come gods. Neither Jewish nor Arabian mono- 
theism could engender art; and in order that 
Christianity might be empowered to give the 
earth a new imagery, the formless God of the 
prophets had to descend in human incarna- 
tion. Even that was not enough. Instead of 
subjecting itself to Christianity, art made 
Christianity serve the purposes of art, by 
seizing upon everything that was amenable 
to human form. Apostles, prophets, male and 
female saints, a whole people of demi-gods. 
Could the Holy Ghost or the theological 
virtues be painted? Christian art, as such, 
scarcely exists; possibly it is a contradiction 
in terms. But society (to which we must re- 
vert) demanded that art be Christian. Art 
promptly made a pretence of being so, and 
the artist performed the services that were 
expected of him. 


HROUGH a singular misunderstanding, 

the merit of sincerity in the work of art is 
extolled nowadays above all else. The artist is 
asked to be sincere, though no one feels quite 
competent to say what he means by the term. 
The artists of the Renaissance never bothered 
much about it. Do you think that society’s 
insistence upon outward conformity to a com- 
mon religion could injure their personalities? 
On the contrary, the cloak of Catholic hypoc- 
risy under which they were compelled to hide 
their naturally pagan sensuality, served the 
purposes of art; and we have seen the greatest 
of them resorting to the most hypocrisy. Art 
has been most brilliant in the most hypocritical 
eras. Hypocrisy is one of the conditions of 
art. It is the public’s duty to force hypocrisy 
upon the artist. 

The important thing was that a society 
should exist and should make demands. It 
demanded glorification, exaltation, intoxica- 
tion. And it had the good taste to demand that 
the result be artistic, because it was a cul- 
tivated society. The artist served as cup- 
bearer. Before this thirst for art could arise, 
it was first necessary that society should no 
longer be hungry. Its material hunger was 
sufficiently appeased; and as for the hungers 
of mind and soul, the Church took care of 
them. For none but well-fed societies, where 
the mind is at rest in the calm acceptance of 
some dogma or religion, have arts. Scepticism 
may be the beginning of wisdom; but where 
wisdom begins, art leaves off. 

Panem et circenses cried the Latin populace: 
first bread, then the games. The free play of 
art is not enjoyed when the stomach is empty. 

(Continued on page 88) 














TWO LOVERS AND A LAKE 
Becky goes a-boating, crying ec- 
statically “Yup, yup!” as Isadore 
raises his stroke to a fast twenty-to- 
the-minute. Izzy is really a sailor 
on the Arkansas but he_ has 
heard that line about a bus-man’s 
holiday so often that he is wearing 
“cits” to fool the bankside kidders 


New York’s Parking Privileges 


A Summer Sunday in the City: Our 


Artist Roams Through Central Park 


Observations by 


MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 





EATS, AL FRESCO (Below) 


Behold that greatest social unit, 
the typical Amerian Family, en- 
joying a typical American picnic. 
While Popper dozes and Mommer 
elinorglyns, Little Walter prepares 
to crown Baby with the “‘keep-off” 
sign. Lola, the intellectual daugh- 
ter, is considering another banana 
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ONLOOKERS 
The young heir-apparent of Mr. 
and Mrs. Katz of Central Park 
West is looking over the traffic 
from a_ side-line bench. Though 
but four months’ old, Kid Katz is 
already much more intelligent than 
his Nubian nurse whose cerebral 
areas remain a_ beautiful blank 


ON THE BRIDLE-PATH 


Mrs. Irma Izzovitch, proprietress of 
the Maison Irma, hats and milli- 
nery, at Broadway and 164th St., 
is having herself a horsey hour 
for the benefit of her figure. As long 
as her mettlesome mount walks, 
Mrs. I. is quite comfortable, but 
when he canters, how she shakes! 








THE READER 


Harry, the poor old bum, is for 
the moment oblivious to his 
wretched state for he has found a 
stray copy of Vanity Fair in which 
he discovers that his old friend, 
Jim Tully, has burst into print. 
Harry’s critical reaction is that 
Jim is getting too damn literary 


SERIOUS PLEASURES 
Terrifically intense are the ‘‘roque” 
players, and this is not the “roque’”’ in 
“roquefort”, but the technical name 
for scientific croquet as played on 
the Park grounds. Mr. F. Tompkins 
Baldersnaith, runner up in last year’s 
tourney, has at last got the cham- 
pion’s ball just where he wants it 
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STEICHEN@™™"SANTA MONICA 


Lillian Gish—Now a Reinhardt Star 


The Film Actress Is Working Abroad in the Austrian Regisseur’s Screen Version of ““The Miracle” 
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Mr. Blimsop’s Fatal Passion 


An Altogether Trivial Charade of a Beast jn Quest of Beauty, Showing the Vanity of Ambition 


Blimsop upon inventory discovered that 
he had won the apotheosis of ten million 
dollars, the curse of boredom, and nothing 
else, nothing at all. He was then a colourless 
sort of man, with an overweening manner, an 
almost octagonal-shaped head, heavy arched 
eyebrows, a fan of bright red beard, the frame 
of an ape, and the conversational display of 
the usual multi-millionaire. It was not until 
some years later that he became the extra- 
ordinary personality whom we all remember. 
On the day of his retirement, he confronted 
the problem of whiling away his remaining 
half-century and, across the luncheon-table, 
the face of his private secretary for twenty 
years, one Miss Eustasia Vivian. She was a 
gaunt, terse spinster from Toledo in Ohio, with 
ablack velvet band around her throat and very 
thin, greyly blond hair sheared close to her 
scalp. Her skull, whose contours gleamed 
pinkly through her sparse locks, was good 
though undistinguished. Nevertheless, as his 
sole remaining companion upon the rock 
which looked upon the horizonless sea of a 
career’s dissolution, he had brought himself 
to ask her to lunch. 


A the critical age of fifty, Mr. Adams 


HE restaurant in which they sat was dec- 

orated in the manners of, fractionally, a 
Mexican patio, a gypsy rest-room and a Byzan- 
tine bowling alley, the whole presuming to be 
Spanish. Such was the force of Mr. Blimsop’s 
harbarianism, however, that as he spoke the 
layers of the borrowed centuries fell away 
from the restaurant’s pretense and it became 
only a business man’s lunch. His booming 
voice brought from the overbred tympan of a 
tambourine on the wall a tiny answering boom, 
as he said, “What I can’t figure is what I 
retired for, Miss Vivian. I’m a babe in the 
woods of the Unemployed. Fact is, I don’t 
know what to do next. Here I am, rich, fifty 
and the only ways of wasting time I know or 
could pick up handily are marbles and sling- 
shooting. By thunder, I might as well go into 
an Old Men’s Home and play checkers.” 

The habit of twenty years lay heavily on 
Miss Vivian. She said, with a perfunctory 
snicker, “Old Men’s Home! Tee-hee! Oh, no, 
Mr. Blimsop,” and realized at once that 
secretaryship was no longer her role. She was 
not the least adjustable of her sex and she 
told herself that she was an independent 
young lady with a competence, being taken 
to lunch by a gentleman. So she added, with a 
toss of her head, “You’re still a young man, 
Mr. Blimsop—” she had thought for an instant 
to call him Adams (twenty years, after all) 
but decided against it (twenty years, after 
all)—“young men can have anything in this 
world. Especially rich young men.” 

“A most gratifying superstition, Miss 
Vivian,” adumbrated Mr. Blimsop, “but I am 
afraid I must first find out what I want.” 

Miss Vivian could think of no reply to this, 
so she cast about for a way to bring the conver- 
sation to the subject of herself. “Oh, Mr. Blim- 
sop,” she said brightly, “do you think I ought 
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to let my hair grow out? I'd appreciate your 
advice awfully.” Mr. Blimsop looked briefly 
in her direction, murmured something in 
favour of long hair, and presently Miss Vivian 
hastened away to catch the train that was tak- 
ing her out of New York into maidenly seclu- 
sion in the home of her ancestors in Toledo, 
Ohio. She left Mr. Blimsop to further con- 
templation of his future. 

Six months later he began his now world- 
famous collection. In a period of gay and 
pointless materialism, he began a hobby that 
might have been called Victorian but that was 
at the same time the most gay, the most point- 
less and the most materialistic possible ex- 
pression of his time. It combined something 
of the artificed gallantry of Suckling’s and 
Lovelace’s generation, something of the whole- 
sale merchandising of Mr. Blimsop’s former 
enterprises, and something, indeed, of the 
piquantly devilish, the whim of a jaded 
modern rake. Mr. Blimsop was not a perfumed 
gallant, not a jaded rake, though he may have 
retained his organizing genius. He was simply 
finding a hobby. 

There were those who invoked the cry of 
insanity against Mr. Blimsop, but no psychi- 
atrist could seriously have declared him in 
any way abnormal. There were those who 
thumbed furiously the pages of Psychopathia 
Sexualis to find some precedent for what must 
certainly be the evidence of a peculiar and 
scandalous divagation from the norm. Mr. 
Blimsop remained unperturbed by these 
alarums and applied himself with increasing 
fervour to the completion of his collection, 
knowing full well that it could never be com- 
pleted, that every new day brought into the 
world new potential material for his 
museums. And he was satisfied that this should 
be so, for he had found a life work. Mr. Blim- 
sop collected locks of hair. 


IS collection grew rapidly, yet never 

rapidly enough. Each lock of hair was 
laid in a little, labelled, satin-lined, glass- 
covered box. For further exactness, the speci- 
mens were given index numbers, which were 
entered on one alphabetical card-file and one 
file by colours and a third file indexed accord- 
ing to the subject’s station in life. The greater 
part of this file was filled with titles with 
which to conjure, but a few were the titles of 
the humble in all but one respect: the shade 
of their hair. One or two special classes he 
kept apart for the exclusive wonder of his 
intimates. Mr. Blimsop was ruthless in his col- 
lector’s fanaticism. Bangs, pompadours, spit- 
curls, Psyche-knots, bobs, ringlets, curls, 
lovelocks, beaucatchers; beards, moustaches, 
imperials, goatees, thatches, toupees, manes 
and assorted fimbria; black, blue-black, grey, 
grey-black, auburn, red, Titian, flame-coloured, 
pink, light brown, dark brown, dirty brown, 
brindled, corn-coloured, dun, ashen, cochineal, 
madder, palladium red, cerulescent, piebald, 
they were all in the day’s work to him. All 
of these had sometimes aesthetic and some- 
times scientific interest. But Mr. Blimsop’s 


collection was not without its historical im- 
portance. It included one dank curl from 
Napoleon’s vaulting dome. A probably authen- 
tic ringlet which an ardent female contem- 
porary had raped from Casanova’s nape had 
been given away for next to nothing by the 
lady’s descendants. Mr. Blimsop had admitted 
a dubious viscid tangle which claimed to have 
been St. Antony’s hair-shirt. He had speci- 
mens of the hirsute glories of Lady Godiva, 
both of the Smith Brothers, Senator LaFollette, 
Sr., Frederick Barbarossa, Buffalo Bill, Charles 
Evans Hughes, pithecanthropus erectus, Karl 
Marx, Anatole France, Saint Wilgeforte, 
Nero, Peter the Great, Michael-Angelo, 
Mary Pickford, Henry IV, Rasputin, the 
Seven Sutherland Sisters, and Erich von 
Stroheim. 


JE early hit upon the idea of working 
in co-operation with barbers and beauty 
parlours, but this was not as profitable as might 
seem at first thought. He easily built up a 
chain of sympathetic barber-shops, but only a 
few of the beauty parlors could be bribed, 
stormed, or outwitted. Furthermore, to allow 
no slur to arise against the authenticity of his 
specimens, it was necessary for him to see the 
lock fall from the head, to obtain first posses- 
sion personally, and to verify the name of the 
owner. There were innumerable obvious diff- 
culties in the way of obtaining all these 
guarantees. Frequently, if the barber were un- 
acquainted with a patron whose tresses were 
of a particularly rare shade, it was necessary 
for Mr. Blimsop to follow the lady and by 
one of a thousand devices to discover her name. 
He was continually in and out of the police- 
courts on charges of mashing, annoying 
women, breaking into houses, suspicious con- 
duct, etc., etc. He accepted these hazards 
with a truly indomitable calm. 

Inevitably, he became a familiar figure be- 
hind the scenes of the theatre. There flitted 
his especial game, there were flaunted the 
choicest heads. As a man of wealth, he was 
not avoided and he soon came to know the 
habits and traits of these strange creatures. 
The varieties of their hair, of natural and 
unnatural shades, drew him again and again 
into this jungle. The wiliest of stalking was 
required to bag their coveted curls. It came to 
be his practice to engage himself to as many 
as half a dozen leading ladies at a time. He 
sowed necklaces and rings and reaped in due 
course his harvest of hair. Some of these coy 
ladies refused him a lock. It was necessary 
for him, then, to come upon them while they 
were asleep, which in some cases required 
guile, in others merely time. He was care- 
ful to avoid compromising situations and 
eschewed the writing of letters, so that he 
kept free of breach-of-promise suits. 

Thus we have this strange figure of an 
Adams Blimsop become a butter-and-egg man 
without vulgarity, a courtier with only one 
innocent ambition, and a suitor without 
desire. In the course of time he was the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Small Town Notes 


VANITY FAIR 


Concerning the Last of the Improvisatores and Two Who Were, Perhaps, Heroes to Themselves 


§1 
WAS in the office of another Virginia 
| editor when he drifted in. He was a man 
of about fifty years of age with a grey 
beard and looked as though he had been 
drinking. Evidently he had spent the night 
sleeping in some barn. 

“Have you any work for a good job printer?” 
he asked. “No,” the editor said. He explained 
that job work was pretty scarce now. The 
old print sat down in a chair beside the 
editor’s desk. He was chewing at an unlighted 
cigar. His eves looked bloodshot. 

He began to talk. He introduced his own 
subject for conversation. “I was a job printer 
in this section during the Civil War,” he said. 

“During the Civil War?” the editor asked. 
He winked at me when the man wasn’t look- 
ing. He was a cheerful seeming man. He 
turned and smiled. “Yes,” he said. “I was 
here when Lee came through.” 

It was that time when he captured Abraham 
“You'll remember that,” he said, 
turning to me. “Oh, yes,” I said. There was a 
picture of Abraham Lincoln on the editor’s 
wall and beside it one of Lee. “They haven't 
changed so much, have they?” the old print 
said, getting up and going to look at the 
pictures. 

“When Abraham Lincoln was Lee’s captive 
we thought he looked a little thin. Lee was 
in a hurry,” he said, “and to make time had 
tied Lincoln to his horse’s tail. He had a rope 
around Lincoln’s neck and the other end of 
the rope to the horse’s tail.” 


Lincoln. 


HE old print said that at that time there 

was a town pump in the street just before 
the place where the print shop now stood. 
There was a pump and a horse trough. Lee 
hadn’t any army with him. He looked tired and 
Lincoln looked tired too. Lee had told the old 
print that his army was somewhere behind 
him. Lincoln, he said, had such long legs and 
took such long strides that he was always step- 
ping on the horse’s heels. 

There was the horse, trying to keep out of 
Lincoln’s way and Lincoln trying to keep up 
with the horse. They had lost the army and 
the heels of Lee’s horse were all raw and 
sore. The old print sighed when he spoke of it. 

“Was it Lee’s famous horse?” I asked. 
“Yes, old Ironsides,” he said. The editor got 
up and went away. “Here’s one of your own 
sort,” he said. The old print did not seem to 
mind his going, or his comment as he went. 

The old print chewed away at his un- 
lighted cigar and explained life in Virginia 
towns in the early days. “The boys were al- 
ways playing long ball along the roads,” he 
said. Long ball was a game played with can- 
non balls, he explained. Boys rolled them 
along the road. “There were lots of big boys 
in this country then,” he said. 

He remarked that every print shop then 
had a half-dozen negro boys, slaves, in it. They 
were there to wait on the prints. They 
lighted cigars for them, handed them their 
hats, when they came in or went out the 
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doors. They kept the type lice off the type. 

“But where were you before that?” I asked. 
He said it was difficult for him to remember 
all the places he had been. He remembered 
one place where he used to sing in a church 
choir. “I had a lovely tenor voice once.” He 
gave me a sample of his voice. He sang Jesus 
Saviour of my soul, let me to Thy bosom fly 
in a loud, husky voice. 

The print shop in which we were sitting, 
in a neighbouring Virginia town, has the 
editor’s room separated from the shop by a 
partition made of glass. A young man was 
working at a linotype machine and another 
at a small job press. The editor was walking 
up and down and waiting for my visitor to go. 
They all stopped working to hear the song. 
The man at the linotype and the fellow at the 
job press were grinning. When I turned to 
look they waved their hands at me. 


HE print began telling of an experience 

he had before the Mexican War. He said 
that war with Mexico was in the air. The North 
didn’t want it much and the South did. “I 
am a Southern man myself,” he said. He said 
that the great, the controlling impulse of his 
life was got just at that time. 

He had enlisted, it seemed, in the army and 
with a lot of other men had been sent down 
to camp on the shores of the Sabine River. 
That was in what is now Texas. “It was lovely 
down there but rather dull,” he said. 

There they were, the American soldiers, on 
the Sabine River, on the borders of what was 
then Mexico, so long ago. The men used to 
fish in the river all day long. There were little 
clumps of woods along the river and an abun- 
dance of game. 

There was an old man, an American, who 
had a house on the shore of the river, and 
before the soldiers came, he lived there all 
alone. He was like the old print—that is to 
say, he was an intellectual. He had, the old 
print said, gone off down there to live so he 
could have time to read books and to think. 

Of course he and the print got in thick. 
When the others went off to hunt or fish or 
when they were just wandering over the wide 
green landscape the print and the recluse 
would get a book and go into the wood, on 
the river shore, and read aloud to each other, 
he explained. 

“We would read and discuss all day,” he 
said. “First he would read a sentence and we 
would discuss that, then I would read one 
and there would be some more discussion.” The 
print said that he felt that most of his later 
intellectual development had its inception at 
that time. He said he could just feel his mind 
growing. 

And he had got a great moral impulse too, 
just at that time. One day he was lying in the 
wood, on the shore of the Sabine, just as 
described, and the recluse, the intellectual 
recluse, was beside him. It was the print’s 
turn to read aloud. A book was in his hand. 
He read a sentence. He said that he had never 
had such a feeling before. The words, he said, 


fairly burned themselves into his brain. “] 
have never forgotten them,” he said. As a 
matter of fact they had been at the bottom 
of all his actions since that day. “Do right 
and fear no man,” were the words he read. 
He said he had never done a wrong since. 

“They were the making of me, those words,” 
the old print said, getting up. He asked me 
if I could let him have a dollar and I did of 
course. He put it in his pocket. “Thanks,” 
he said, “since that day on the shore of the 
Sabine I have feared no man.” 

He went out and the editor came back into 
his office. I asked him about the incident of 
Abraham Lincoln, tied to the tail of Lee’s 
horse, and he laughed heartily. “I am just 
curious about one thing,” I said. “I am curious 
to know if there ever was a town pump out 
there.” I pointed into the busy street. “There 
was,” the editor said. “There was a town pump 
and a horse trough, and the boys used to play 
a game called long ball in the road.” “But 
that was long before our time,” the editor said. 


§2 


HERE is a bachelor who lives in a small 

house on a certain street in a certain 
town. He is a photographer, a long, thin man 
with a big Adam’s apple. 

The ideal of his life is to be a professional 
ball player. He has never in his life played 
baseball, in fact has always been rather a 
sickly man. 

He, however, takes two or three daily papers 
and reads nothing but the sporting pages. In 
the winter, when there is no baseball gossip 
in the papers, or very little, he is desolated. 

He knows all of the players in all the 
leagues by name and can tell you their records. 
He lives in a town some two hundred miles 
from the nearest city in which he can see big 
league baseball, but during the year he saves 
enough to go to the city several times. 

It happened that I was in his town writing 
advertisements for a manufacturer. We wanted 
some photographs taken and I went to see 
the man in the evening at his house. Someone 
told me where it was. 

He did not know I was coming. It was a 
little house on a side street. There was a 
small lawn in front. I was crossing the lawn 
when I heard a voice. 

The man was in his house alone and had 
become in fancy a ball player. I saw what 
happened through a window. The man was 
squatting, with his hands on his knees, in 
the living room of his house. He had become 
a shortstop and was all alert. I dare say some- 
one like Babe Ruth was at bat. When the 
man had gone to the city to see the profes- 
sionals play he had noted how the infielders 
kept talking to each other. 

“Now, Ed. Careful now, Ed. Watch him, 
Ed!” I heard the photographer cry. He spoke 
sharply to the pitcher. “Get it over the plate, 
Bill!” he cried. 

It was evident the batter had made a hit. 
“There he goes! Quick! Quick!” he cried 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Presenting the Concluding Interview of the Series Concerning Motion Picture Personages 


P. SCHULBERG is one of the youngest 
film executives in America. He is, in 
my opinion, the greatest. He was born 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, January 19, 1892. 

When B. P. Schulberg was eight years of age 
his family moved to New York. In that city he 
went to public school No. 1, later to High School 
and the College of the City of New York. 

Among his childhood friends were many 
who were later to become successful: Al 
Smith, Governor of New York, William 
Travers Jerome, “Big Tim” Sullivan and his 
brother “Little Tim”, George McManus and 
Eddie Cantor. 

Schulberg did not have enough money to 
continue his college education. Latin was his 
favourite subject. Through the intervention of 
his Latin teacher he secured work as a re- 
porter on the New York Evening Mail. 

Schulberg, like all dominant men, is a great 
sentimentalist. He is hard as only a senti- 
mental man can be. Schulberg makes decisions 
instantly. He answers questions suddenly with 
—yes or no. 

He is never without a heavy cigar. His voice 
is deep and resonant. He listens patiently, even 
sympathetically to hordes of third rate people. 

There is in the man a vast and turbulent 
pity for life. It is also vastly—under control. 
His sense of humour is keen. He reads the 
works of profound writers. He knows there 
isnone such in Hollywood. 


FEW years ago Schulberg was one of the 

organizers of the “Grant Street Club”. A 
group of sentimentalists wished to preserve 
early memories and friendships. 

He is tall and slightly stooped. He has the 
agility of a panther in movement. His ex- 
pression in repose would lead the unwary of 
life to pity him. It would be wasted pity. He 
asks no odds, gives none. He has terrific 
tenacity and unyielding courage. There is 
something of Nietzsche in the man. One can 
see, during business hours, and on matters 
pertaining to the films, that sympathy is not 
a good Latin word. 

The future film producer himself suggested 
his first assignment on the Evening Mail. The 
managing editor asked him what he wanted 
todo. It was the week of Christmas. Schulberg 
suggested that there was a human interest 
story in the many letters that New York chil- 
dren were sending to Santa Claus. 

It was the young reporter’s idea that the 
myth should either be exposed or inculcated 
more deeply into the hearts of the children. 

The managing editor became enthusiastic 
over the idea of making the myth more prac- 
tical. The first “newspaper Christmas benefit” 
was organized. The idea has since spread all 
over the Christian world. 

B. P. Schulberg, the man who conceived 
the idea, is a Jew. 

He remained with the Evening Mail for 
two years. He left to become the asso- 
ciate editor of a magazine called Film Re- 
ports. It was published in the interests of 
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producers and exhibitors of the then youthful 
picture industry. 

Having early learned the fundamentals of 
politics in his Grant Street neighbourhood, 
Schulberg used them to discreet advantage as 
associate editor. He made friendships and 
contacts. Some time later this enabled him 





B. P. SCHULBERG 


One of the younger executives of the 
Paramount company, Mr. Schulberg be- 
gan his career as a newspaper man, and 
has applied the familiar principles of edi- 
torial selection to his work in the films 


to select a producer with whom he affiliated 
in the making of a film. 

He accepted a dual post as Publicity Di- 
rector and Scenario Writer with the Rex 
Pictures Corporation. 

A year later Adolph Zukor launched the 
Famous Players Company. Schulberg joined 
him. This was in 1912. 

He had charge of exploiting the first “big 
name” film sold in America. It was Queen 
Elizabeth. Sarah Bernhardt played the title 
role. It was a French film which Mr. Zukor 
purchased for distribution in America. 

The next venture was a feature length pro- 
duction called The Prisoner of Zenda. 

In 1915 the Famous Players Company com- 
bined with the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play 
Company. 

Schulberg retained his double post as Pub- 
licity Director and Scenario Writer. At this 
time he made a survey of the United States, 
in which he visited every city of more than 
20,000 inhabitants in the nation. 

It brought information of incalculable value 
to the new Paramount Company and gave it 
a leadership in the cinema field which has 
seldom been disputed. 

During this period of his career Schulberg 
made one of the greatest “discoveries” the 
film industry has ever known. 

During a lonely hour in a western city he 
went to see a film called Down to the Sea in 


Ships. Playing a very minor role was a little 
girl who attracted his attention. 

A short time afterward the girl was given 
a long term contract by Schulberg. 

She has since become one of the greatest 
“box office attractions” in the world. Her 
name is Clara Bow. 

Growing ambitious, Schulberg left the or- 
ganization and became a producer. It ended 
in failure. Citizens of Hollywood nodded their 


unwise heads and said: “Schulberg is 
through”. 


But Schulberg again joined forces with 
Paramount in 1925. 

He has made his present reputation in the 
films since that time. He came to the organi- 
zation a bankrupt. He assumed a position of 
tremendous responsibility, as executive in 
charge of all production in the West Coast 
Studios. 


OR the first time he had no worry concern- 

ing finances. The Paramount organization 
had slumped. A rival firm had, in the language 
of Hollywood, “taken the play away from 
them.” 

Schulberg had one valuable aide, to whom 
not enough credit has ever been given— 
Walter Wanger. It was the latter who poured 
writers and stories into the film mill. Within 
a year the Paramount firm justified its name. 
Its present success can be traced to the efforts 
of Schulberg and Wanger. 

Schulberg never worries. Certain problems 
concern him more deeply than others, but 
they never cause him mental anguish. 

He does not believe that stories, players, 
and directors are most important in the mak- 
ing of motion pictures. Certain combinations 
insure success and inversely, the lack of those 
combinations brings failure. He would not 
assign a certain director to make a film that 
he felt was outside the sphere of that director’s 
ability. He recognizes the worth of daring in 
selecting stories, players and directors, for 
it is out of such enterprise that motion pic- 
tures owe their greatest development, but 
he does not believe in gambling—at the 
studio. 

He says of the great success Wings— 

“It was not an accident. It was deliberately 
planned to fill a definite place in the audience 
mind. Past experiences made it a certainty 
that a picture depicting the war in the air 
would be an overwhelming success. No one 
had ever made a similar picture before, but 
years of film-making made it apparent that 
the air picture had all the qualities of drama, 
suspense, thrills and humanness so essential 
to screen entertainment—plus a spectacle that 
no other picture had ever had. 

“No motion picture star can be greater than 
the vision of the producer. Stellar material 
lies in every studio. Oftentimes it is dormant 
for years and then breaks forth in electric 
lights throughout the country. This is not 
brought about by some miraculous trans- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Love Nest 


VANITY FAIR 


In Which It Is Shown That a Woman May Be as Modest in Doing Good as in Doing Evil 


ME. Henrion got into the taxi which she 
M usually took when making her rounds. 
She said hastily: 

“99, Boulevard d'Italie.” Although she had 
given this same address to her regular chauf- 
feur as often as a dozen times in the course 
of the last two months, she could never 
manage to pronounce it in a firm voice. It 
seemed to her like an open confession that 
she was going to see her lover. As a matter 
of fact, the house on the Boulevard d’Italie 
was unusual, being one of those little places 
which the financiers of the eighteenth century 
spoke of as “folies.” It had survived in this 
section of the city, surrounded by factories 
and waste lots—and though it was half in 
ruins it was still charming. Furnished and 
decorated in the style of the times, it was 
once again serving the purpose for which it 
must have been originally intended—an ex- 
quisite little love-nest. 

She thought of Lucien Chazelles waiting 
for her behind the rusty fence at the entrance 
to the garden; she imagined how, in the arms 
of her friend, she would forget the tyranny 
of her jealous and deranged husband; and 
though the auto was chugging vigorously, she 
felt that it would never arrive. 

Place de ’Opéra. The long line of the traffic 
halted at the signal of an officer. They would 
have to wait. Suddenly Mme. Henrion fell back 
with a start: her husband! Her husband’s 
head had appeared at the window. Beneath 
his heavy black moustache, his lip curled with 
a smile of malice and satisfaction. His eyes 
were shifty, like those of a man half mad. 
He spoke to the chauffeur in a calm tone: 

“Right on to the same address.” 

And he took a seat beside his wife. 


nN she crouched back in one corner, defen- 
sive and expectant, eyeing him anxiously, 
he went on deliberately: 

“I finished sooner than I had hoped. Will 
you permit me to accompany you on your 
rounds?” 

He was evidently playing a part. His sus- 
picions must have been aroused; but instead 
of trailing the cab in accordance with the 
classic procedure of the jealous, he entered 
it. Ah! this perfidious invention, this last 
refinement of cruelty, was certainly like him. 
To have himself brought to his wife’s lover by 
the wife herself! 

What could she do? Above all, she should 
betray neither fear nor rebellion. Then think 
out some ruse to gain time. Ah! if she could 
only warn the chauffeur. . . She answered, ten- 
tatively: 

“I cannot prevent you from accompanying 
me. But I warn you that I shall keep you 
waiting for quite a long while. Which reminds 
me that I must let the driver know, as I for- 
got to tell him to stop there.” 

In this way she would play for time. She 
would think up some new address, which 
she would whisper to the chauffeur. And as 
he knew his present customer, he would be 
quick to take the hint. 


By MICHEL CORDAY 


She was already reaching out towards the 
window to lower it. But her husband seized 
her wrist brutally: 

“Not a word to that man, if you please. 
Let us go to the address which you gave him, 
and none other. . .” 

Ah! He had decided to throw off his mask. 
Then she was right. He really was actuated 
by jealousy. . . He knew. Or, at least. his 
suspicions had a meaning, a direction. 

Ah! now she regretted that she had ever 
given the chauffeur the exact address of her 
little “love-nest.” But it had become a sort of 
habit. And then, she was afraid to go on foot 
in that forsaken quarter. 

If only she had told the man to drive her 
straight to the day nursery near their rendez- 


| THE ROAD TO AVRILLE 
By Epna St. Vincent MILLAY 


PRIL again in Avrillé, 
And the brown lark in air. 
And you and I a world apart, 





That walked together there. | 


The cuckoo spoke from out the wood, 
The lark from out the sky. 

Embraced upon the highway stood 
Love-sick you and I. 


The rosy peasant left his bees, 
The carrier slowed his cart, 

To shout us blithe obscenities, 
And bless us from the heart; 


That long before the year was out, 

Under the autumn rain, 

| Far from the road to Avrillé, 
Parted with little pain. 





vous, where she stopped for a few moments 
after each meeting and where the cab always 
waited for her. This had been a stratagem 
of hers, to justify her presence in these remote 
parts should the necessity arise. It was also 
her tribute to Destiny, since she felt the need 
of paying back to others some modicum of 
the happiness which had been bestowed upon 
her. All mendicants are well acquainted with 
this expansiveness of the woman who is loved. 
It is of such a person as this that they prefer 
to beg, knowing that since she is happy she 
will be generous. Alas! The auto would not 
go directly to the nursery. It would first stop 
at the love-nest. 

Ah! The cab did not seem to be going 
too slow for her now. Each turn of the wheel 
was bringing her closer to the scene of the 
drama. They had reached the left bank. Mme. 
Henrion imagined the clash of the two men. 


The meeting was inevitable! Lucien Cha. 
zelles would be standing behind the fence, 
watching for the arrival of the cab. When 
it stopped, he would open the little door, 
and in doing so he would betray himself, 
Henrion did not know him, but he would 
understand the situation immediately. He must 
be armed. The two adversaries would rush 
at each other like savages. 

The auto had already turned into the Boule. 
vard d'Italie. Within less than a minute the 
two rivals would be at grips. And nothing, 
no power on earth could prevent this encounter, 

At least she might make a hasty confession 
in the cab. At least she could throw herself 
at the feet of the executioner and supplicate 
him to spare his rival. But if he were merely 
suspicious? Her avowals would be her own 
undoing. No—she should keep up the pretence 
until the very last, feigning a calm indignation. 

A break-down. . . Yes, it was true—they 
might still have a break-down. There was 
still the chance of a blow-out, or of engine 
trouble. Slight hope. . . And even if they 
were forced to stop of a sudden, wouldn't 
her husband, when he saw his prey escaping, 
be despicable enough to question the chauf- 
feur? He would ask the address. No, no; not 
even a break-down would save her. 


HUNDRED yards further, and the fero- 
cious, relentless conflict would begin. Lu- 
cien, Lucien. .. How could she protect her Lu- 
cien, how save his life? . . . She saw the foliage 
of the garden—then the fence. She looked at 
the silhouette of her impassive chauffeur who 
was leading her to the carnage. Yet he was in- 
telligent, and even shrewd. Ah! if she had been 
able to warn him by a movement of her eye- 
lids. As she waited for the clamping of the 
brake which would bring the machine to a 
stop, she resembled a prisoner, condemned to 
death, waiting for the prison door to open 
upon the guillotine. 
But how now? The car was not slowing 
down. It speeded on past the little door. She 
had just time enough to catch a glimpse of 
Lucien in ambush behind the fence. Mme. 
Henrion was suddenly filled with a new hope. 
Had the chauffeur suspected how things were; 
had he grasped the situation merely from ob- 
serving the wild eyes and the malicious smile 
of the other passenger whom he had picked 
up en route? This was exactly the case. And 
her last doubt was dispelled when the auto 
drew up majestically before the nursery! It 
was clear that the wily chauffeur had under- 
stood everything and had come to lr rescue. 
Ah! How grateful she would always be to him. 
And, in her relief, Mme. Henrion immedi- 
ately regained her composure. She was already 
considering how she might best use the inci- 
dent to her advantage, as a safeguard for the 
future. When the children came running out 
of the nursery at a signal from the cab she 
turned to her husband: 
“You see... Women are as modest in good 
work as in evil. A man may be in error once 
but his mistake should not be repeated.” 
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A Parisienne in “Paris”——Irene Bordoni 


i i i m Play, Music by Cole Porter 
The Actress Impersonates a Variety Star in the New Martin Brown j y 
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Gay Politics 


VANITY FAIR 


Election-Time Assumes a Most Picturesque Aspect in the Countries of the Latin Races 


HE parliamentary system was invented 

by England, a country where speech 

is rare and difficult. But it was sub- 
sequently imported by southern peoples to 
whom eloquence comes easy, and it has now 
become the finest of oratorical pastimes. Thus 
when an author describes an election scene, 
he is always careful to situate it among the 
Latins or Celts (unless he has recourse to 
the negroes) so as to put strong colour into 
his book and to season his story with a pic- 
turesqueness which is easy to obtain and sure 
in its effect. Absolute systems of government, 
such as military or socialist dictatorships, are 
generally gloomy; but elections are veritable 
popular festivals, the circus games of universal 
suffrage, a kind of political merrymaking in 
those countries where the sun shines always 
and where the streets themselves are a sight 
to look upon. The walls are covered with 
many-coloured posters, which people read, 
since it never rains and the workmen of the 
South are in no hurry to get things done. 
What enticing documents! Even before elec- 
tion, one of the posters begins “I thank you!” 
doubtless by way of encouragement. When the 
battle is at its height: “Citizens! You will not 
place your confidence blindly, in darkness!” 
This spring, the streets of Paris and the high- 
ways of all France were brightened with these 
electoral flowers, rose, yellow, and green, all 
damp with paste. And one is hardly posted 
before it is replaced by that of a competitor— 
and so on, time after time, up to an inch in 
thickness. Labor unions, masonic lodges, Bol- 
shevist cellules, secret societies, all have 
little “stickers” which they paste in the very 
centre of some profession of faith, thus manag- 
ing to destroy at one perfidious stroke the ef- 
fect which the candidate had hoped to obtain 
by his prose in colours. “I am for the people,” 
wrote one of them; but at the last moment 
the tenants’ guild, the defence organ of the 
tenants against the detested class of land- 
lords, had traitorously ruined the aspiring 
deputy by these simple words: “X has voted 
against the tenants: remember.” 


HERE are not merely posters; throughout 

the election period little newspapers with 
ambitious titles spring up in the provinces 
like swallows. They are all Projectors of the 
South, Beacons of the East, Lights of Pro- 
vence, or Thunders of the Céte d’ Azur. These 
sheets are edited by specialists—journalists, 
as a rule, whom fortune has not smiled upon 
and who rarely touch much money, except 
once in every four years, during the elections. 
But then these moth-eaten fellows work hard, 
to make up for lost time. They must be more 
than journalists, they must be boxers, fencers, 
orators, and... great drinkers. If the candi- 
date is rich, no stone is left unturned to insure 
his success: there are high-sounding editorials, 
venomous notes, head-on attacks and flanking 
movements against the opposition. These ar- 
ticles are always entitled: “Simple Question” 
(the usual procedure is to recall that the 
rival candidates were slackers and preferred 


By PAUL MORAND 


to make war at Monte Carlo.) A method which 
is highly looked upon in France and which 
usually succeeds in downing a man is to say 
of him that he is in the pay of England. Not 
honour, family, nor anything else can out- 
weigh this. “Caught in the Act!” is a title 
which always has its effect. To which the other 
man replies: “Response to a Slander.” It is 
no time for joking. There must be conquest. 
In France this year, 3712 citizens contended 
for 624 seats in Parliament. Fortunes are con- 
sumed in these tons of inked paper which 
are left at door-steps, dumped on the side- 
walks, dropped from the skies by aeroplane. 
A person must be rich these days to repre- 
sent democracy. 

Now is the hour of public addresses, of 
rival meetings—veritable tourneys of elo- 
quence. Each orator sends his friends (whom 
he has equipped with whistles) to interfere 
with the speeches of his adversary, to inter- 
rupt and heckle him. An acquaintance of mine 
ran for office near Paris. “At a political meet- 
ing,” he said to me, “I always have the feeling 
of being young again and taking an examina- 
tion.”—‘ ‘What do you think of the law of 
March 13, 1888?’ ‘Are you with the farmers 
in the matter of hail insurance?’ et cetera.” 
My friend added: “I had answered victoriously 
when a voice suddenly cried out (it was in a 
section which had recently suffered much dam- 
age from floods) : ‘And what do you think of the 
floods?’ What was I to think? I didn’t think 
anything. I simply answered, in the midst of 
thunderous applause: ‘I am against the floods!’” 


Y friend neglected to tell me that, as 
though it were a theatre, he had taken 

care to pay a good price for a claque leader 
whose vigorous palms made up for any de- 
ficiencies of repartee. Another method of 
defence is to arrange to have questions asked 
which one has prepared for in advance, thus 
easily appearing quite brilliant. One can also 
answer, at all events, “I am of the same opin- 
ion as you!” but that is more risky. My friend, 
who is quite rich, had spent much money on 
his election; he had organized a magnificent 
lottery, with a motorcycle for first prize. But 
by the height of ill luck, this motorcycle was 
won by the mother of his opponent, an old 
woman of eighty. So all he got out of his 
investment was the laughter of the whole 
community. He had promised the curé an 
organ, and the mayor a monument to the dead. 
He had promised and promised. The morning 
of the election, at dawn, someone telephoned 
him to say that after all his outlay he had 
forgotten one influential voter. He went to 
see him post haste—an old fisherman who 
lived by the shore. My friend gave him a 
thousand-frane note and hoped for his good 
favour. The man pocketed the money and 
said: “Thank you very much; unfortunately 
I already voted an hour ago; this will be for 
four years from now!” The Baron de X who 
owns a large hunting ground, sends pheasants 
to all his electors, who eat his game and 
vote against him. In fact, if there were cor- 





rupt boroughs at one time, or if certain elec. 
tions in the colonies are quite questionable, 
the usual French voter, especially in the North, 
is very proud of his right to vote and cannot 
be bought. But how choose the good candi- 
dates from among so many? There are not 
merely two chief parties, as in America or 
England; in Latin countries there are an end- 
less number of parties, all of them distinct. 
Moreover the same labels have different mean: 
ings in different latitudes: a “red,” or a “Bol- 
shevist” around Marseilles would hardly be 
more than a progressive republican in the 
North, a region more moderate in its speech. 
There are also the anarchists, the independ- 
ents, the anti-militarists. There are people who 
promise “the suppression of work and the 
abolition of all taxes;” and there are cranks, 
to say nothing of lunatics. One man styles 
himself the “inventor of perpetual motion”; 
another (very frequent in Germany) the 
“spiritualist candidate,’ doubtless with a 
strong backing from beyond the grave. This 
year in Paris, the students of the Latin Quar- 
ter invented a candidate at the last minute. 


E was a poor flower-vendor of the Boul’ 

Mich’ named Duconnaud. The classrooms 
were suddenly deserted, and the students 
thronged the streets shouting: “Vive Ducon- 
naud! Duconnaud a lElysée!” His serious 
opponents were black with rage at this humor- 
ous distraction; elderly gentlemen with pointed 
beards condemned this way of casting deri- 
sion upon the will of the Sovereign People. 
Alas! Duconnaud received but a few votes 
and was beaten. He knew how to accept his 
fate with much philosophy: “It will always 
be an ‘ad’ for my roses,” he concluded. 

The communists, supported by funds from 
Moscow, multiply ‘their propagandistic 
pamphlets, processions, and demonstrations, 
after the example set by Lenin. They explain 
communism to the gruff French peasants who 
are almost diametrically opposed to the Rus- 
sian mentality. “Under a communist system, 
comrade, you understand, the lands of the 
chateau will be shared by all.” The peasant 
ponders. “With what I have already,” he fig- 
ures, “that will not be so bad!” On the other 
side, at the extreme right, notably in the 
West which is very Catholic, one sees the 
clergy throwing the weight of the sacraments 
into the scales. As to the members of the 
Government who, though ministers, are none 
the less elected by the people, they do not 
hesitate to make use of that magnificent in- 
strument—power. On one occasion a Minister 
of War who was elected in a mountainous 
region was seen to call out three regiments 
and order them to clear away the snow ob- 
structing the passes, so that the height of 
winter might seem like spring to these upland 
citizens. As to decorations, they fall in a 
beneficent downpour. 

Finally comes the great day. From sunrise 
to sunset, the boxes are prepared to receive 
the ballots. In the metropolis, all goes well 

(Continued on page 102) 
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PENSE 


BRANCUSI 
The version of Lady With a Fan as 
Brancusi would have done it, would 
have no trouble smuggling her fan past 
the Customs officials, who are notori- 
ously not up on the Shorthand of 
Aesthetic Appearances, by which a 
lady is represented in an egg, sermons 
in stones and symbols in everything 


PICASSO 
No one seems to realize that this kind 
of thing is still going on, but here is 
Maitre Picasso, holding out on the 
burning deck whence all but him had 
fled, and managing to pay his rent too 


MARIE LAURENCIN 
“Lady With Fan” 4 la 
Laurencin is an affair 
of tropical light and 
dark, of a_ faceless, 
wraith-like quality, and 
irrelevant shadows. Ap- 
parently polite, almost 
dowdy, this gentlewoman 
would be no one to meet 
ona dark and stormy night, 
waving her arms wildly 
and crying, ‘‘Whoooo!” 


ZULOAGA 


The Spanish Venus-—in 
the manner of Zuloaga— 
emerges, with fan, from 
a strictly Spanish bath. 
Incense steams and a 
harsh little convent spots 
the background. This is 
modelled after one of 
Zuloaga’s best, for the sub- 
ject is a real little Castil- 
ian tarantula, though 
a teeny bit hard-boiled 





Lady With a Fan 


William Bolin’s Variations on a Familiar Motif in the Manner of Some Very Celebrated Artists 


SSE 


MESTROVIC 

This great, brooding. archaic and 
slightly flat-chested World-Mother— 
with fan—might easily be mistaken 
for a genuine MeStrovi¢. The wonder- 
ful thing about it is that this magnifi- 
cent figure is not one, but is expressive 
of all great, brooding, archaic and 
slightly flat-chested World-Mothers 
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Marche Militaire—Erich von Stroheim 


The Most Meticulous of Directors Is, After Two Years, Ready to Release «The Wedding March” 
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Another Ether Wonder 


Reporting Further Progress Made by Maurice Martenot Toward Creating Music From Space 


S Tannhduser said to Elisabeth, “Ein 
A rande war’s, ein unbegreiflich hohes 
L & Wunder.” So we said also after witness- 
ing the demonstration in Londona few evenings 
ago of the latest marvel in the way of “music 
from the ether.” Readers of Vanity Fair may 
remember an article of mine a few months 
ago, in which I gave an account of the 
Theremin method of making music by agitat- 
ing ether waves with the hand, and speculated 
on the possibilities of the new invention for 
music as an art. We had hardly ceased talk- 
ing about M. Theremin when M. Maurice 
Martenot came along with a still better 
apparatus. 

M. Theremin is a brilliant young scientist 
who does not claim, I think, to be a musician. 
M. Martenot is a musician as well as a scien- 
tist. He is a young man of thirty-two, who 
studied in Paris under André Gédalge. He 
always had a bent towards science, and during 
the war he became a wireless operator. After 
the war he set to work to turn his experience 
of wireless to practical musical use, evidently 
on virtually the same lines as M. Theremin. 
He is anxious, however, to have it made clear 
that he owes nothing to his gifted predecessor, 
who merely happened to be the first to make 
their common discoveries public; M. Mar- 
tenot’s own apparatus was patented by him 
as long ago as 1922. He is now, I believe, a 
professor of music at the Nancy Conservatoire. 

What we see on the platform is two wooden 
boxes that might, so far as external appear- 
ances go, be any wireless set. Underneath 
them are accumulators. As in the case of the 
Theremin apparatus, I will refrain from at- 
tempting to explain the whole rationale of the 
affair, my knowledge of wireless as a science 
being merely rudimentary. The scientific 
reader will be able to surmise for himself 
the main principles of the apparatus, while 
the non-scientist would not be much wiser for 
such explanation as I might give him. In any 
case, | am concerned here with the affair 
solely as a musician. 


THEREMIN produced tones of various 
VE. pitches by bringing one hand nearer to 
or removing it further fromthe magic box, while 
similar movements with the other hand, made 
in the neighbourhood of a metal coil, produced 
variations of loudness or softness. M. Mar- 
tenot alters the frequency of the vibrations by 
means of a metal wire projecting from one 
of the boxes; and the instrument is played 
by approaching or quitting this wire with the 
hand, on one finger of which is a celluloid 
thimble connected with the desk; there is 
further a wooden lever that opens and then 
shuts off the tone. 

In one respect I found the second apparatus, 
or at any rate the demonstration of it, less 
interesting than the first. M. Theremin pro- 
duced a great variety of tone-colours; he not 
only imitated quite well certain instruments 
and human voices but gave us hints of all 
sorts of new instrumental and quasi-vocal 
timbres that could be drawn from the ether 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


by varying the mutual arrangement of the 
vibrations. M. Martenot gave us practically 
nothing of this kind. We may assume, however, 
that this was only because of the limitations 
of time imposed on him by the fact that he 
was one of a number of music hall “turns.” 

The most immediately striking feature of 
the Martenot apparatus is the excellent 
definition of its pitches. It may be recalled 
that I pointed out a serious defect in this 
respect in the Theremin system: the pitch be- 
ing varied by the approach or withdrawal of 
the hand, it stands to reason that in the 
process of motion from the point in the air that 
will produce, let us say, C, to the point 
that will produce the G above, we hear, more 
or less faintly, all the intermediate tones. 
This had two drawbacks. So far as one could 
gather, the necessity of feeling about cau- 
tiously for the correct position of the hand 
restricted M. Theremin to slow melodies, 
while between the notes, especially the widely- 
separated ones, there was a little upward scoop 
or downward glide that in the end became 
rather trying to the musical ear. M. Martenot 
has something like a keyboard, with a grad- 
uated scale, and a pointer indicating the 
position of the note. The player can actually 
see, as on the piano, the note to be struck, 
as it were, though 1 understand that after 
a little practice this visual aid can be dis- 
pensed with, as the pianist dispenses with 
the sight of the keyboard. 


WAS still conscious of a slight scoop here 

and there, but it was really very slight in- 
deed, and when it occurred it was probably due 
to a trifling lapse in technique. M. Martenot 
played a descending chromatic scale of seven 
octaves, and the intonation of each semi-tone 
was beautifully clean. The scale could be 
theoretically extended ad infinitum in either 
direction, but in the depths it finally passed, 
for reasons with which the student of acoustics 
will be familiar, from the domain of musical 
tone into that of mere noise, while at the 
other end the tones would of course go, long 
before the resources of the apparatus reached 
their limit, beyond the capacity of the human 
ear to fix them. M. Martenot certainly proved 
to us that his instrument is well on the way 
to being a practical musical proposition: he 
played a number of pieces on it with not only 
perfect purity of tone but remarkable tech- 
nical freedom, producing quite easily such 
effects as staccato, sudden sharp accents, 
mordents and other grace notes, trills of the 
utmost rapidity and delicacy, and brilliant 
coloratura. If now and then a note was not 
dead in tune, that was obviously only the 
accident of the moment. I was not completely 
convinced that an absolutely steady long 
slow legato is possible, but in general the 
sostenuto was remarkably good. M. Martenot 
could also play much faster than M. Theremin 
could. 

We must make allowance for the fact that 
the apparatus is still hardly out of its infancy; 
when this is done, we are bound to recognize 


that here is something that, with a little 
further improvement, will be fit for music- 
making on an ambitious scale. The great 
thing now is to have experiments of a bigger 
and more exacting kind made with it than 
presumably have been attempted so far. 

In my previous article I pointed out that 
the progress of music has always been 
casually bound up with the invention of new 
instruments or the improvement of old ones, 
and that one of the reasons for music having 
become wedged in its present cul-de-sac may 
be that for the moment we have come to a 
standstill in this respect. If that be so, the 
possibilities opened up to music by this tap- 
ping of the ether are infinite. With a number 
of new timbres in which to think, composers 
would develop new methods of thinking, as 
they have done in analogous circumstances in 
the past. But I would emphasize the warning 
I gave before,—that as quickly as possible 
composers must get away from the inevitable 
first mistake of thinking in the new medium 
precisely as they are used to doing in the old. 
It may almost be laid down that the first 
thing to do is to discover not what the ether- 
apparatus can do but what it can not do; 
and this can be learned only by large-scale 
experiments by, and before expert musicians. 
It would be extremely instructive, for example, 
if, as a beginning, we could hear a string 
quartet played on four of the Martenot in- 
struments: while some of the effects would 
be very beautiful, it would at once become 
evident how much the essence of the music 
depended on the nature of the strings. When 
M. Martenot played his descending seven- 
octave scale it was instructive to note how 
the timbre altered as the tone deepened; 
at times the modification rather resembled 
that undergone by the flute tone as it descends 
in the register, but at other times the timbre- 
changes were purely personal, so to speak, 
to the ether apparatus. A movement from a 
string quartet would on the one hand give 
us the original with a new and intriguing 
beauty of tone, and on the other hand 
would show us at a hundred unexpected points 
the unconscious control of the composer’s think- 
ing by the peculiar nature of the strings. 


E must first of all, if the Martenot appa- 

ratus is to come to anything, find out not 
so much its capacities as its limitations. It 
is hardly a paradox to say that the language of 
music and the thought of the composer depend 
less upon what the instrument can do than 
upon what it cannot do, or only nerves itself 
to an approximate doing of it under a certain 
protest; the composer, unable to carry the 
position by a frontal attack, finds a way 
round that in the end leads to a greater 
victory. Some of the best music has been 
written not only for the instrument but against 
it. Take the characteristic Chopin idiom, for 
example. Had the human being had three 
or four hands, and each hand seven or eight 
fingers, we should never have had Chopin’s 

(Continued on page 98) 
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CARMEN 
Hidalgo, a young 
Mexican, chooses wax 
as his medium fo: 
satiric expression. 
How perfectly he has 
caught the verve and 
peasant - sensuousness 
of this lush coquette 
from old Andalusia 





MIRIAM 


Here is the typical Flap- 
per Americana, as seen 
by Hidalgo who wittily 
emphasizes her litheness. 
It is this artist’s thought 
that his little models 
may be of historical value 
to future students of the 
tawdry trivialia of 1928 


MISS MOZAMBIQUE 
Hidalgo’s remarkable 
versatility is finely shown 
in this figure of a sin- 
uous “africaine’’. By way 
of contrast it is said the 
artist is now in Phil- 
adelphia applying the 
same technique to por- 
traits of prim Quakeresses 





The World in Wax 


Flappers of All Nations as Modelled 


by a Mexican Satirist and Misogynist 


By LUIS HIDALGO 
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GRETCHEN 
Contrast German 
Gretchen's solid and 
static quality with 
that of her Spanish 
neighbour of whom 
she plainly disap- 
proves. Hidalgo will 
hold an exhibition in 
New York next winter 





MARCELLE 


The little French girl 
has a chic and distinc- 
tion all her own, and 
Hidalgo shows us, also, 
the garconne quality 
which is the last word in 
the French development 
of Ja jeune fille, orna- 
ment of the boulevards 


KIANG KWONG 


How coyly this charm- 
ing Celestial peers at 
the handsome officer from 
the Battleship Texas. 
Incidentally Hidalgo will 
soon have an exhibition 
of a series of famous 
places in New York 
also executed in wax 
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De Bello Gallico Americanoque 


Concerning a Narrowly Averted Internatjonal Crisis and a Few Remarks About French Films 


last spring between the United States and 
France has been finally averted. I refer, 
of course, to the great Movie War, which, had 
it actually burst over the two nations, would 
have dragged millions of dollars and francs 
from their civilian retreats to risk destruction 
and mutilation, would have brought ruin and 
desolation upon thousands of pocket-books, 
and would have darkened the declining years 
of hundreds of motion picture magnates. 
What caused the crisis was a measure pro- 
posed by Edouard Herriot, the French Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, whereby the American film 
manufacturers would have to buy and exhibit 
one French film for every four of their own 
that they sold in France. Wnat followed is 
history. Mr. Will Hays, who had been peace- 
fully judgelandissing pictures in Hollywood, 
moved instantly and with great velocity in an 
easterly direction by means of pony express, 
covered wagon, railway, motor car, airpiane, 
and steamer, eventually arriving in Paris upon 
what he announced to the anxious press as a 
pleasure trip. While Mr. Hays and M. Herriot 
were presumably making the rounds of the 
Louvre, Napoleon’s Tomb, the Eiffel Tower, 
and the Cluny Museum, the American film 
interests abroad were uttering piercing 
screams of agony, encouraged, oddly enough, 
by the Frencn newspapers. 


T= war that threatened to break out 


HE Americans pointed out that the prices 
charged for French films were higher than 
they could afford, that American audiences 
wouldn’t look at them if they did buy them, 
that there was no profit, anyhow, in selling 
American films to France; that, in short, it 
the Herriot measure went through they would 
be compelled to close their French studios 
and theatres and throw thousands of French- 
men out of work. The arguments of the k'rench 
press were fewer and simpler. M. Herriot, be- 
sides being a cabinet minister, a famous for- 
mer mayor of Lyons, a novelist, an amateur 
musician, and an essayist upon music and 
the allied arts, is a Socialist; and as all the 
more influential French papers are owned by 
politicians who are anything but Socialists, it 
was obvious that any measure proposed by 
M. Herriot was unsound, half-baked, econom- 
ically ruinous, bolshevik, and totally unrep- 
resentative of the spirit of 100% Frenchism. 
Whether the Americans meant every word 
they said or whether they were bluffing it is 
impossible to say. For ali I know, Mr. Hays 
may have found time, during his sightseeing 
trips, to talk a little business with M. Herriot. 
At all events, the Herriot measure was modi- 
fied. The French government finally decided 
that the Americans need buy only one film 
for every seven that they sold; and, better yet, 
they needn’t exhibit it in America if they 
didn’t want to. The Americans dried their 
tears as if by magic; Mr. Hays ended his 
pleasure trip and went back to work; the 
French press went back to M. Poincaré and 
the Rhine occupation; and all was well. The 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


Yankee tourist in Paris this summer will still 
find the Paramount (Famous-Players) and 
the Gaumont Palace (Metro-Goldwyn) doing 
business as usual, the French movie fan can 
continue his habitual diet of Charlie Chaplin, 
Mary and Doug, Adolphe Menjou, Gloria Swan- 
son, and Tom Mix, and the American movie 
fan won’t have to look at any French films. 

The most striking feature of the con- 
troversy was the emphasis with which the 
French newspapers pointed out that the 
French motion picture is inferior to the 
American product. When French newspapers 
—without whom the word “chauvinism” would 
not have had to be invented—admit, nay, in- 
sist, that something French is not as good as 
something foreign, that French something, 
one is justified in assuming, must be terrible. 


O tell the truth, the average French picture 

looks amateurish, compared with the aver- 
age American picture. Having viewed the native 
product in considerable quantities, I can per- 
fectly understand why the outstanding film 
successes in Paris last spring were Ben Hur, 
Le Roi des Rois, Chang, Adolphe Menjou in 
L’Homme en Habit, and Charlie Chaplin in 
Le Cirque. These presented a combination 
of excellent photography, expert cutting, im- 
pressive mass action, and bewildering variety 
and elaborateness of setting, beside which the 
French films seemed fumbling and _poverty- 
stricken. 

Poverty is, of course, the obvious handicap 
under which the French film producer has 
to labour. He has nothing like the financial 
resources of his American competitor, and 
cannot afford the actors, the directors, or the 
sets that we can. But poverty is not nearly all 
that is the matter with the French producer, 
his protestations to the contrary. What he does 
not yet possess, as a class, is film-imagination. 
Our Hollywood magnates are not—if rumour 
is to be believed—intellectual supermen, and 
their taste is not always that of Cosimo dei 
Medici; but they and their henchmen do at 
least think in terms of motion pictures, of 
values rather than colours, of expression rather 
than intonation, of pantomime rather than 
speech. 

The average French film, on the contrary, 
is still redolent of the theatre. French 
plays are still transferred to the screen about 
as they were written, their insufficiency of 
film action being remedied, not by devising 
more action, but by a generous padding of 
dialogue. The film version of Henri Bataille’s 
La Femme Nue, for instance, abounds in 
dreary sequences wherein the two leading 
characters enact whole scenes from the play 
through the medium of alternate close-ups 
and lengthy titles. French film acting is gener- 
ally that of the traditional French stage, com- 
bining a formalized extravagance of gesture 
with a system of elaborate facial gymnastics 
that are as hard to watch as they must be to 
perform. After observing a French film 
comedian convey a subtle nuance by a method 


that is a cross between a stroke of apoplexy 
and an epileptic fit one yearns anew for one 
glimpse of Charlie Chaplin’s right eyebrow. 

But even expert French motion picture 
actors—and they exist—could not hope to 
survive the horrors of French film cutting and 
arrangement of sequences. I saw a picture in 
Paris last spring called La Madonne des 
Sleepings. It was made from a novel by Mau- 
rice De Kobra, who seems to be the Michael 
Arlen of France, and its star was a beautiful 
and talented actress named Claude France, 
whose untimely death cut short what would 
have been a brilliant career. It contained 
some fine photography and excellent acting, 
and showed evidences of intelligent direction. 
I saw it twice, and I do not yet know what it 
was about. My guess is that the producers 
had filmed every page of the novel, words and 
all, and finding that the result aggregated 
twenty or thirty reels of films, had cut it by the 
simple process of first omitting every other 
reel and then removing every other reel of 
the remainder. All I know of the story is 
that a young man who didn’t need a job got a 
job as private secretary to an English lady 
whom he already knew, went off to Russia 
about some oil wells of hers, was thrown into 
jail by the Bolsheviks, was rescued by some 
old Russian pals of his whom I had never 
seen before, got back to a Scotch castle in 
time to find his employer about to marry an- 
other Russian who had cast off a girl who was 
the head of the Soviet government and who 
came back to Scotland to shoot him and the 
jury called it suicide and so we see our hero 
seeing our heroine off at a railway station 
no it can never be you are my dearest friend 
but that is all and she was called the madonna 
of the sleeping cars because she spent all of 
her time travelling and a good job too and 
so out into the night. 


Lek despite their frequently disastrous 
technical handling French films have one 
quality that ourslack almost completely. Thatis 
the quality of having been conceived by adults 
for the entertainment of adults. In comedies 
and stories of pure adventure—The Circus and 
Chang, for instance—our films easily outclass 
those of the rest of the world; but when it 
comes to any serious presentation or discus- 
sion of life we are, compared with our Con- 
tinental cousins, childish. Our film sophis- 
tication ends with our technique. The average 
“serious” American picture exhausts the re- 
sources of two sciences and half a dozen arts 
in order to present a tale whose realism and 
philosphy are a combination of the points of 
view of Peter Rabbit, the Brothers Grimm, 
and the late Gene Stratton Porter. In even 
the worst French films one encounters evi- 
dence that, even if they have missed their 
mark, they have been aimed by grown-up men 
who had in mind an audience whose mental 
age was two decades higher than the Ameri- 
can nine-year limit. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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A Novelist’s Laboratory 


An Investigation Into Some of the Truisms Governing the Various Forms of Human Relationship 


S1 


ONCERNING Misanthropes and Hu- 

manitarians:—It is rarely a sign of 

greatness or of strength to flee into 
solitude or to withdraw completely into one- 
self through scorn of mankind. Far oftener it 
shows indolence or arrogance. And to preach 
the love of man is not by any means an in- 
variable indication of kindliness or wisdom, 
but more often reveals sentimentality, if not 
actual weak-mindedness. It is more worthy 
of a man than scorn, and more useful to the 
world than love, that everyone should realize 
his natural aptitudes and the obligations which 
they entail and should act accordingly. 


we 


9 


Salt on the W ound:—The more a man whom 
we simply cannot stand contrives to compel 
our respect, our admiration and, yes—however 
paradoxical it may sound—our love, the 
greater our original aversion to him usually 
becomes. Thus, often enough, hatred seeks 
and finds its nourishment in that very quality 
which seems to be most opposed to it by 
nature—in justice. 


$3 


Loss and Lamentation:—Many a man 
thinks that he is still bemoaning a lost happi- 
ness; and his tears are flowing for a pain 
long since departed. 

$4 

Implications of a Metaphor:—lt is always 
better that two people should coolly extend 
their hands to each other across the deep 
abyss of eternal foreignness, than that they 
should fall ecstatically into each other’s arms 
above the deceptive whirlpools of under- 
standing. 


$5 


To Be Disillusioned:—We can tell the in- 
gredients of a person’s character, but not their 
proportions. We can never be sure in advance 
to what an extent any one quality may develop 
under certain circumstances. Thus when our 
ideas of a character are altered by such un- 
foreseen development, and frequently even be- 
come the opposite of what they were, we 
should not speak of disillusionments, but of 
corroborations. And it is very strange that 
such corroborations, while they should flatter 
us with our knowledge of human nature, affect 
us much more painfully than authentic dis- 
illusionments. 


$6 





The Selective Imperative:—We are inevi- 
tably damned to exploit our fellow men, not 
only from so-called egotistic causes, but in a 
deeper sense. For we must fulfil our destiny 
in accordance with our aptitudes. When some- 
one does not serve these purposes, we un- 
wittingly remove him from our vicinity; and 


with unconscious discrimination we _ select 


from the mass of persons whom we have met 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


precisely the ones who are naturally fitted 
to disclose and develop our own qualities and 
thus to assist in the fulfilment of our destiny. 


DY 
/ 


The Unselfconscious Planet:—From_ ob- 
serving the slightest deviation of a planet from 
its orbit, the astronomer can calculate with 
mathematical certainty the influence of some 
other astral body off in space; yes, he may 
even discover the existence of this other body. 
Similarly, a judge of humankind, noting the 
eyes, the features, the bearing, and the accent 
of a person with whom he is familiar, is en- 
abled by the slightest changes which escape 
the layman to detect the presence of some new, 
foreign influence, long before that person him- 
self knows of any deflection from his path, 
or even should he never become conscious of it. 


$8 


Two by Two:—Common aims tie you to- 
gether with string, common destinies bind you 
with cord, common responsibilities rivet you 
with chains. 


$9 


Disappearing Fraction:—To understand all 
is to forgive all—and that were very nobly 
thought and said. Only it is a pity that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
forgiveness really comes from self-satisfaction, 
and in at most one case it originates in kind- 
ness—and that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the kindness is not caused by good- 
heartedness, but by lack of understanding. 


S10 


The Art of Living:—To subordinate the 
particular laws of one’s personality to the 
general laws of nature, of the state, and of 
society—and to contrive to assert one’s orig- 
inal self above them all. 


S11 


People Pleasant and Unpleasant:—We al- 
ways feel blameless before a truly pleasant 
person, even if we have done him some injus- 
tice. But an unpleasant person always op- 
presses us with a feeling of guilt, even though 
we were in no way responsible for his annoy- 
ance and he really deserves all the blame him- 
self. 


$12 


Proud Beggars:—When human relation- 
ships, and particularly love relationships, 
deteriorate, they sometimes have—like im- 
poverished nobles—their ludicrous or touch- 
ing beggar’s pride, which we shall respect in 
every case, but shall wound least by a show of 
sympathy. 


wn 


Alternatives:—You can fritter away the 
love of a woman in many ways: by trust or by 
distrust, by compliance or by tyranny, by too 
much tenderness or too little, by everything 
and by nothing. 


$14 
Corroboration:—However convinced we are 
that a woman is vulgar, we will always he 
irritated to find our conviction verified to our 
disadvantage, and we will be delighted to find 
it in our favour. 


15 


mn 


Paradox:—To deceive for a definite purpose 
almost means to be loyal. 


$16 


Decline and Fall of the Passion:—There 
are, in every love relationship, three stages 
which imperceptibly overlap upon one an- 
other: the first, when people are happy with 
each other even in silence; the second, when 
they are bored with each other in silence; and 
the third, when silence seems to take form 
and to stand between the lovers like a spiteful 
enemy. 


17 


wr 


Wolf in Sheep's Clothing:—No phantom 
attacks us under more numerous disguises 
than does loneliness; and one of its most im- 
penetrable masks is love. 


$18 


A Deadlock in Love:—lIt is the fact that we 
feel ourselves confined while yearning con- 
stantly for freedom, and that we in turn at- 
tempt to confine another without believing in 
our right to do so, which makes every love 
relationship so problematical. 


§19 


Portia’s Sex:—The sense of justice is in- 
born to few women. Most of them cannot even 
understand how such a feeling might exist 
in others—if it does not seem to them posi- 
tively absurd, which is oftener the case than 
they will admit. 


And How to be Sure?:—You dare not be- 
lieve yourself loved by a woman until you are 
sure that you have focused all her erotic 
yearnings upon you alone and have brought 
out every last one of her potentialities, even 
the most unsuspected. 


§2] 


Intermission:—However bitterly two men 
may fight over a woman, there always comes 
a time when they are ready—as though from 
two sides of an abyss—to reach out their hands 
toward each other. 


§22 
Re-statement:—You have understood? You 


have forgiven? You have forgotten? What 
inaccuracy! You have merely ceased to love. 


§23 
Ultimum Optimum:—The best that lovers 


can be to each other in the course of time is 
(Continued on page 116) 
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After a London Season She Returns to Americ 
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A Biennial Visitor__Gertrude Lawrence 


a in the New Gershwin Musical Comedy 
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The Confessions of Eleanor Burton 
A Lady of 1850 Resolves to Live Her Own Life, With Extremely Melodramatic Results 


the especial depravity of New York is 
always such a gratifying topic in the 
rural districts that the newsdealer, or keeper 
of a general store in the country, must have 
found it easy, even in 1852, to sell his copies 


of: 


Tite appalling wickedness of city-life, and 


THE 
STARTLING CONFESSIONS 
OF 
ELEANOR BURTON: 
A THRILLING TRAGEDY FROM REAL LIFE 
EXHIBITING A DARK PAGE 
IN THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
CRIMES OF THE “UPPER TEN” 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


Although the story of the criminous career 
of Eleanor Burton was “an authentic dis- 
closure”, published by a firm and for a class 
of readers who held that fiction is grossly 
improper, and the perusal of novels a sad 
waste of time, the criminologists of New York 
are strangely silent in this matter. Chief 
Walling, Officer McWatters and Barrister 
Dunphy all passed her by. Nevertheless, she 
was one of those who refused to fulfill our 
notions of the young lady of the Victorian 
era, and therefore deserves attention. She an- 
ticipated many of our modern practitioners 
in her ruthless methods. 

In her maidenhood, Eleanor was a thor- 
oughly good girl, of polished manners, elegant 
exterior, and connected with one of the first 
families of New York. Her father was a 
wealthy merchant with a princely mansion; 
in fact, two princely mansions: one in the 
country. She was betrothed to Eugene Burton, 
her father’s chief clerk, whose form was 
graceful and yet manly, his complexion a rich 
bronze, his eyes dark, penetrating, and ex- 
ceeding me lancholy. 

If young ladies, such as Eleanor, had been 
allowed to follow their tastes in 
the direction of noble young 


clerks, honest tradesmen, or 
superb sons of magnificent 
farmers, there would not have 


been so many tragedies and con- 
fessions. Always, instead, they 
were forced to take up with some 
snake of a millionaire. 

In this instance the plutocrat 
was called Mr. Morton, and he 
was very disagreeable. 

He was over fifty years of 
age, corpulent in form, and bald- | 
headed. His florid face bore the | 


undeniable traces of a life | 
“exhausted in sensual indul- | 
gence.” 


Mr. Morton held the wealthy 
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discovered, Eleanor’s father had been dabbling 
a littlke—yes, more than a little,—in the 
African slave trade. One word to the Govern- 
ment, and her venerable parent, to use his 
own language, would be forced “to rot in a 
felon’s cell.” Once in jail, at that time, it 
was obligatory to rot. 

The alternative which Mr. Morton proposed 
was, of course, the “hand” of the merchant’s 
lovely daughter. The Government were not in- 








formed about the slave-trading, and, says 
Eleanor: 
“The next day we were married. In the 


dusk of the evening, four figures stood in 
the spacious parlour of my father’s mansion, 
by the light of a single waxen candle. There 
was the clergyman, gazing in dumb surprise 
upon the parties to this ill-assorted marriage; 
there was my father, his countenance vacant 
almost to imbecility—for the blow had stricken 
his intellect; there was the bridegroom, his 
countenance glowing with sensual triumph; 
and there was the bride, pale as the bridal 
dress which enveloped her form, about to be 
sacrificed on the altar of an unholy marriage. 
We were married, and between the parlour 
and the bridal-chamber one hope remained. 
Rather than submit to the unworthy sensual- 
ist, | had determined to die upon the threshold 
of the bridal chamber. I had provided myself 
with a poignard. But alas! a glass of wine, 
drugged by my husband’s hand, benumbed 
my reason, and when morning light broke 
upon me again, I found myself in his arms.” 


HE married career of Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ton was in accord with the prescribed 
custom of life in New York at all periods of 
its history. 
The unworthy sensualist gave parties at 
their home, to the profligate of both sexes, 
selected from a certain class of the so-called 


‘fashionables” of New York. Revels, pro- 
longed from midnight until dawn, disturbed 


the quiet of the mansion; and, says Eleanor, 


“in the wine-cup, and amid the excitement 
of these fashionable but unholy orgies, I soon 
learned to forget the pure hopes of my maiden- 
hood.” ‘ 

Three months passed with no word from 
Eugene. The good Eugene, by the way, had 
been sent on a trumped-up business mission 
to Havana, Mexico, and other points South. 

The merchant, meanwhile, was sinking 
deeper every day into hopeless imbecility. At 
length, in the early part of summer, Mr, 
Morton gathered together a party of his 
fashionable friends, and they departed on a 
tour to Niagara Falls. 

At Niagara, however, things were no better. 





orgies which had disgraced my father’s man- 
sion were again resumed.” Mr. Morton was 
one who insisted on regularity and system in 
his orgies. 

Our chaste ears are not assaulted by the 
loathesome details, but, so far as I can dis- 
cover, the orgies consisted in drinking cham- 
pagne and singing songs. The results were 
appalling. 

The orgies, however, bored Eleanor, and 
she began to take moonlight walks, near the 
Falls. Putting on a bonnet and veil she would 
walk out to Goat Island, and thence to Luna 
Island. One evening, she met her affianced 
lover, Eugene, who was also looking at the 
moon. He had arrived, in a mysterious fashion, 
via Mexico. She dared not tell him of her 
marriage, and they fondly embraced and- ex- 
changed tender words, before they parted. 

Eleanor returned to the edge of the Falls, 
determined to commit suicide. But the chorus 
of a drinking song fell upon her ears: Mr. 
Morton had come out to the Falls, bringing 
his orgy with him. At least, “he was confused 
and excited by the fumes of the champagne.” 
As he stood looking over, his wife had a 
splendid idea. Here is her version of it: 

“His attitude, the cataract so near, my own 
lost and hopeless condition, all rushed upon 
me. Veiling my face, I darted 








SHE CUTS THE TWIG, AND HER NUSBAND IS PRECIPITATED OVER THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 





merchant’s note for three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the 
payment of this would leave the 
wealthy merchant bankrupt. 
Moreover, as Mr. Morton had 


THE DEATH OF THE DEBAUCHER 


Startled by the unexpected sound, Morton turned, lost his balance, 
and fell backwards into the torrent. But, as he fell, 
branch which overhung the water. 
the brink, he struggled for his life, 


he clutched a 
Thus, scarcely two yards from 
“Eleanor, save me,” he cried 


forward and uttered a shriek. 
Startled by the unexpected 
sound, he turned, lost his bal- 
ance, and fell backwards into 
the torrent. But as he fell, he 
clutched a branch which over- 
hung the water. Thus scarcely 
two yards from the brink, he 
struggled madly for his life, his 
face upturned to the moon. I 
advanced and uncovered my 
face. He knew me, for the shock 
had sobered him. 

“ “Eleanor, 
me!” he cried. 

“I gazed upon him without a 
word, my arms folded on my 
breast, and saw him struggle 
and heard the branch snap, and, 
heard his death howl, as he was 
swept over the Falls.” 

The artist says that she cut 

(Continued on page 98) 
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SEPTEMBER, 1928 


New Ladies’ Clubs to Conquer 


A Parody Travelogue in the Style of Mr. Halliburton, and Other Literary Prejudices of the Month 


DITOR’S NOTE: Richard (‘Peter Pan’’) 

Halliburton, Lord Byron of the globe-trotters— 
he was recently voted Favourite Explorer of the Tues- 
day Afternoon Ladies’ Club of Ypsilanti, Mich., and 
a good big kiss—and author of The Royal Road to 
Romance and The Glorious Adventure, has recently 
announced his intention of swimming the Panama 
Canal in order to gain material for a forthcoming 
book of romantic adventures in Mexico and South 
America. In the meantime, encouraged by Mr. 
Halliburton’s aquatic prowess, Vanity Fair offers 
Mr. John Riddell’s account of his similar spectacu- 
lar swim across the Hudson River at Weehawken) 


EARKEN, girls! 
H I represent the Spirit of Bubbling 


Youth, Youth at its maddest, Youth at 
its gayest. I give you adventure, dreams, sur- 
cease and a severe pain in the neck. I am the 
Don Juan of Romance! I am the Slightly 
Pied Piper of weltschmerz. And I am only a 
boy, if that. 

Phneeee! 

Hearken, girls! I place to my lips the Magic 
Flute of Adventure, and sound the call o’ the 
Gypsy Trail. Who will wander with me, hand 
in hand, down the Royal Road to Romance? 
Hearken, middle-aged: suburban housewives, 
impressionable girl-graduates, Thursday after- 
noon bridge clubs, sex-starved librarians, and 
the rest of my fluttering, feminine, Middle- 
Western audience. Look, [’m calling you. 

Phnee! Phneeee! 

Then come with me, Mrs. Chairman and 
Lady Members of the Englewood (N. J.) 
Palisades Hiking and Tennis Club. Let us 
fling aside our everyday drudgeries and cares, 
our needless household worries and our hus- 
bands. Let us loosen our stays, shed our 
clothes, and thrust vine-leaves in our hair. 
See! We extend our bare great-toes with a 
nervous giggle, wriggle them tentatively, touch 
them at last to the silvery asphalt. Whoops! 
We are free! So toss your heads, girls, bend 
your knees, fling wide your arms, grabbing 
wildly once or twice to regain your balance, 
and follow me, follow me in a dancing, pranc- 
ing, nancing line, toward the water’s edge! 

Phneeeeee! 


N the night before my Glorious Adventure, 

I honestly just couldn’t sleep a wink. To 
think that my dearest dream was about to come 
true on the morrow! Since I first encountered 
Mr. Halliburton, it has ever been my dearest 
ambition to follow in his wingéd footsteps, foot- 
loose and fancy-free, tossing off the trammels 
and cleaning up the royalties, wandering away 
from civilization and exploring the quaint 
manners and customs of the natives along the 
Chautauqua Circuit! The time that Richard 
had taken a scrub-bath in the Taj Mahal 
Pool, the time that he had carved his initials 
on the top of Mount Olympus, even the 
delirious moment when he had spit off the 
Matterhorn, all these in turn had held me 
spell-bound; but of all his exotic experiences, 
none had seemed so utterly romantic to me as 
his oft-mentioned (by himself) swims across 
the Tiber and the Hellespont, the Mississippi 
and the Nile. How, I asked myself, could I 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


equal this dazzling record? What body of 
water could I find which he hadn’t swum 
across already? In a flash I had the answer. 

I would swim the Hudson River from 
Weehawken to Forty-Second Street! 

As the hour of my adventure approached 
at last, I felt that I could stand the 
suspense no longer. As in a dream I rose, 
flung my scarlet dressing-gown about my 
shoulders, and tiptoed softly down to the 
river. The silent night, the silver moonlight, 
the rippling waters were like a paragraph 
from one of his own books. Mayhap—as so 
often occured in Mr. Halliburton’s flowing ac- 
counts—I likewise should meet a wood-nymph 
face-to-face! Mayhap I should also happen 
upon some enchanted deity, such as Richard 
encountered near the Porch of Maidens on 
the Acropolis! I reclined upon my stomach, 
as he had done before the Taj Mahal Pool, and 
gazed into the dark, mirror-like waters. 

Stay! Whose features stared back at me? 
What strange face was reflected to my startled 
gaze? Had this magic night transformed me 
into some mythical god? Was I man, or was 
I faun? And if I was a faun, where had I 
gotten that black moustache? 

“Am I the Great God Pan?” I asked my re- 
flection softly, “seeking to play upon his sylvan 
reeds, far from the Jersey copse—?” 

“I don’t understand a word you're sayin’,” 
replied a gruff voice behind my back, “but if 
you don’t get off my beat, P’ll run you in!” 

Alas, Pan! Alas, memories of Mr. Halli- 
burton! I turned, assisted rather violently 
from the rear, and flitted into the night. 


OR the course of my spectacular swim, 
I chose the same route that is customarily 
followed by all the other ferries. This route 
extends from Weehawken, N. J., eastward 
across the Hudson River to Forty-Second 
Street, New York, thence straight across 
town to Times Square, up Broadway one 
block and eastward on Forty-Third Street to 
the Town Hall Lecture Platform. The women, 
I figured, would be there already. 
Everything was in readiness as the Great 
Morning broke bright and clear. Like Mr. 
Halliburton, I chose to travel rather light, in 
case I was attacked by a shark or a police-boat; 
and in addition to my crépe de Chine bathing 
suit, my equipment consisted only of a trusty 
pair of water-wings, some facial cream (in 
case of sunburn), a bundle of photographs of 
myself standing before the Parthenon, and a 
fountain-pen in case I was requested for an 
autograph en route. A tug-boat followed in 
my rear, loaded with copies of my book, to be 
placed on sale at the conclusion of my swim. 
Needless to say, my heart went pit-a-pat as 
the moment of my swim drew nigh. For months 
I had trained eagerly, in the swimming-pool 
at the Hotel Naomi; but nevertheless I was all 
of a flutter as I tested my water-wings, dipped 
one ankle in the cold water, drew it out, and 
turned to face the camera for a last time. As 
far as I could see, in either direction, the shore 


was crowded with adoring females, waving 
their handkerchiefs, tossing roses, blowing me 
kisses and swooning with rapture. In my 
simple boyish modesty, I was very much 
“fussed” by all this adulation, and to cover my 
embarrassment I began to autograph books as 
fast as possible; but at last the surge of ladies 
pressed forward and literally forced me off 
the end of the pier. With a splash I landed in 
the water, turned, and struck out for the New 
York shore, followed by a cheering boat-load 
of my fair admirers. 

For a time all went well. I was somewhat 
bothered by over-eager ladies who would dive 
overboard, swim up alongside me and per- 
suade me to autograph one of my books; but 
the thought of the royalties invariably buoyed 
me up. Rod after rod I progressed, battling 
the tide, pausing occasionally to nod to ac- 
quaintances or speak a few words into a radio 
microphone lowered before me. Gradually the 
increased number of floating egg-crates, paste- 
board boxes, half-sandwiches and drifting 
vegetables warned me that I was nearing my 
cherished destination, New York. And at this 
moment occured a most unfortunate accident, 
which I have never revealed before this 
moment. 


ERHAPS encouraged by the nearness of 

my goal, I had unwittingly increased my 
strokes until I was some distance ahead of 
the pursuing boat-load of female admirers. 
In addition a light mist had sprung up over 
the surface of the river; and this served to 
add to the confusion. As I swam into the 
conglomerate mass of drifting objects along- 
side the 4and St. pier, the boat lost track of 
my bobbing head; and the next moment, to 
my chagrin, I discovered that they were direct- 
ing their cheers and applause toward a nearby 
head of cabbage. 

In vain I tried to shout, to call their atten- 
tion to this error. Amid the cries and hysterical 
confusion of the crowd, the unfortunate mis- 
take in identity was not noticed. While I 
drifted alone and forgotten beneath the pier, 
too exhausted to hoist myself out of the water, 
my jealous eyes beheld these misguided ad- 
mirers lift the head of cabbage to the bank, 
kissing it, fondling it and besieging it for 
autographs; and my last bitter memory, as I 
drifted helplessly out to sea, was the impres- 
sion of the fickle crowd bearing this impostor 
vegetable on their shoulders toward the Town 
Hall. As a matter of fact, I understand that it 
subsequently completed a very satisfactory 
lecture-tour, and is now contemplating a book 
of romantic adventures in Mexico and South 
America. 

I was, I regret to add, drowned. 


[Tue Royat Roap To Romance, by Richard 
Halliburton. Bobbs Merrill.] 
[Tue Giorious Apventure. /bid.] 
[New Wortps to Conquer. (Forthcoming.) 
[bid.] 

(Continued on page 112) 





Atlantic City Sirens 


Perils and Pleasures of the Sea 


at New Jersey’s Famous Resort 





By AUGUST HENKEL 


ROLLING IN RICHES 


One of the great features of 
Atlantic City’s famous board- 
walk is, or are, Mr. and Mrs. 
Penthouse who, after stupefying 
themselves with rare viands 
at the Ritz-Carlton, trundle out 
to give the ocean a once-over 
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THE TEACHER 


Theodore’ Kirshway _ stil] 
thinks it his duty to teach 
young ladies how to swim. He 
is showing Mirabelle the Aus. 
tralian crawl and filling her 
with a hatred of Australia 
that she will never get over 








THE FIANCEES 


Harry and Edna, newly affianced, 
are watching the sand-sculptor 
at his clever craft. That is, they 
think they are. Actually each is 
oblivious of aught but the other, 
which is one way of saying 
that both are slightly cuckoo 


SHIP AHOY! 
Mabel is frankly bored. Her hus- 
band is engaged in blissful slum- 
ber, she has sand in her shoes 
and the sun is blinding. But see, 
in the distance, gazing in her di- 
rection is a not impossible young 
man. Business is looking up 


THE LIFE-GUARD 


The real hero of the Atlantic 
City strand is Jimmy, the 
burly life-guard, with his 
statuary-bronze finish. Jimmy 
appears regularly in all the 
rotogravure sections labelled, 
“Neptune and the Nereids” 
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The Mental Side of Golf 


How a Player’s Nerves—More Than His Body—Bring Home the Trophies on the Links 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The following theories, on 
the psychology of golf, are published here with 
the consent of the author and of the Bell Syndicate, 
Inc. This is the third article concerning golf which 
Mr. Jones has contributed to the pages of Vanity Fair. 


NE or two psychologists have undertaken 
to tell us something about the golfer’s 
worries. I wish they could tell us more, 

for if ever a man can learn to bring himself 
into the right frame of mind, and can learn 
to play each hole and each shot with a mind 
in which there is no fear of future nor remem- 
brance of past difficulties, his game will be 
as nearly unbeatable as it is possible to be. 

That a great deal of the game of golf is 
played “between the ears” is conclusively 
demonstrated by the “jinx” or “hoodoo” holes 
which pursue every player. I suppose there is 
no one who has not run across a hole some- 
where that, for no assignable reason, he was 
unable to conquer. 

In every open championship in which I have 
played, there has been at least one hole on the 
course which I could not play in the proper 
figures. The tenth at Oakland Hills, the ninth 
at Sciota, the second at St. Andrews, the sev- 
enth at Flossmoor ;—I seem to have had a bug- 
bear on every links. And all, I suppose, be- 
cause I hadn’t enough intelligence to go on and 
play the hole as best I could and forget all 
the troubles I had had there on the previous 
rounds. 


ARELY are these troublesome holes especi- 
ally difficult. I mean to say that there is 
no physical reason which could explain the 
player’s inability to overcome their difficul- 
ties. As silly as it may seem, I have seen a good 
player reach such a state of nerves that, for 
days in succession, he would drive out of 
bounds at a certain hole, never being able to 
avoid the fence although there was plenty of 
room inside. 

Harold Hilton, the great English amateur, is 
reputed to have conquered certain holes by 
playing them a dozen times, after dinner, in 
the long British twilight, until he felt that he 
had overcome whatever fear had at first seized 
him. Certainly Mr. Hilton’s plan was a good 
one as his record will attest. I must confess 
that I have often thought of trying it myself, 
and more often regretted that I had not. It 
appears to me the only reasonable way to con- 
vince one’s self that the hole is not impossible 
after all. 

It is far from comfortable to start upon 
every round of a championship with visions of 
disaster upon a certain hole in one’s mind. I 
can recall only one course upon which I was 
not aware of that feeling. At Oakmont there 
was no hole which could trouble a player more 
than another, and the competitor’s mind was 
always so occupied with the problem at hand 
that it had little time for the contemplation of 
future difficulties. 

It is, of course, a great tribute to a golf 
course, that no competitor can feel that his 
troubles are over after he passes a certain hole. 
Too many of the courses offered for compe- 
titions afford no real worries except upon a 
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few holes. Usually, if the player gets past a 
certain point without suffering material dam- 
age, he feels that he can go the rest of the 
way in comparative safety. 

I wonder what Mr. Hilton would do if he 
felt nervous, not over a hole or two, but over 
nine of them in succession. I think that would 
be too many holes to*play a dozen times in the 
evening, even in England. Yet for weeks, at 
home, I have continued to play the first nine 
badly and the second nine well. Then, for no 
apparent reason, the worm turned and all 
my good scores began to come on the first nine. 
It seems to run in streaks. 

It has often been said that there is no strain 
in sport so great as the pressure of the last 
nine holes of an open golf championship when 
the pace is hot and the field close. I am not 
prepared to go that length for I have never 
engaged seriously in any other sport, but I 
can say that there is no strain like it—in golf. 


OLF is not exacting upon the physical 

powers of a man, but it is trying upon 
his nerves, and the nervous strain usually re- 
acts in some way upon the physical body. I 
remember standing beside my ball in the eigh- 
teenth fairway at Columbus, gazing toward the 
green, and wishing devoutly that my knees 
would stop knocking together long enough for 
me to hit the ball. Until that shot I had been 
nervous, of course, but the tension had been 
all of the kind that fires the muscles with 
energy and fills the heart with determination. 
But when I reached the point when I had only 
to play one more iron shot to a wide-open green 
and go down in two putts to win the champion- 
ship, I got the “buck-ague.” I began to think 
how miserable would be a failure at that 
point. My attitude became entirely defensive 
where before it had been aggressive, and even 
now I think it was only by the merest accident 
that I got that shot onto the green. I suppose 
everyone has experienced the feeling that I 
have tried to describe, but I have encountered 
another difficulty to which I think I may claim 
sole rights, and which I am unable to over- 
come. It has its inception, I suppose, in some 
mistake of diet, but it is nevertheless directly 
traceable to “nerves.” 

During the past three or four years, through- 
out the early morning of every day of compe- 
tition, I have found myself continually on the 
verge of active nausea. It cannot be that my 
breakfast causes it for I am rarely able to 
eat anything at that meal, and it cannot be, as 
Ty Cobb has found in his case, that the cream 
in his coffee is to blame, for I give up every- 
thing even remotely connected with milk or 
cream when engaged in a serious competition. 
Whatever is the cause, it is most unpleasant 
and it has even rendered me unable to button 
my shirt collar or to put on a neck-tie without 
difficulty. When I played Evans at Minikahda 
I went tieless and with my collar open all 
morning—because of this infirmity of nerves. 

Al Espinosa must have had a very com- 
plete attack of nerves at Dallas, in his 
famous match against Hagen. As I read the 


account, Al was one up with one to play and 
up to that time had showed no evidence of 
having the least fear of the great Walter. To 
the eighteenth both men played splendid 
second shots which left Hagen away. Walter 
rolled up dead for his four, and Al, with a 
great victory all but won, took three putts from 
a scant twenty-feet. He did the same thing at 
the extra hole and lost his match. 

And that was a fine example of the advan- - 
tage held by a man of reputation over a lesser 
known player who may be as good or better 
on that particular day. No one had beaten 
Hagen for four years and here Espinosa had 
the chance to gain immortal fame. As long as 
his mind was occupied with the match, as long 
as he was keyed up to give back as good as he 
took, he had been more than a match for his 
famous opponent. But, as he waited for Hagen 
to putt and as he saw the long try go wide, 
he must have allowed himself to think of what 
a great victory he was about to win. Then his 
approach putt left him farther away than he 
had expected, and the next one was trebly 
hard. If he had been one down instead of one 
up, and had needed a four to keep the match 
going, he would almost certainly have man- 
aged it. 


HINGS like that happen every day in golf. 

The psychology of a close finish is always 
in favor of the man of reputation, and not 
because of his superior finishing qualities, but 
because the prospect of victory is too much for 
his opponent. 

In putting, particularly, psychology plays an 
immensely important role. I remember that, 
back in my high-school days, I was living with- 
in range of a good iron shot from a golf course 
and, on nights when the moon was out, I used 
to go over to the club and putt with a friend 
and neighbour on the practice green near the 
tenth tee. The moonlight, of course, revealed 
the hole and it also made visible the more 
prominent slopes and undulations in it, but it 
kindly left obscured the more subtle slopes 
and irregularities, worm-casts and the like. In 
this half revealing light it was a source of won- 
derment to my friend and me that we invari- 
ably putted better than in broad daylight, espe- 
cially when it came to holing out from dis- 
tances up to eight or ten feet. To my mind 
there is something to be learned from that 
moonlight putting, and I believe that the men 
who putt well, on greens good and bad, must 
have schooled their minds to see a putting 
green as we used to see it in the moonlight. 
Worrying about rough spots in the green has 
no effect except to make the stroke indecisive, 
and I believe that bad putting is due more to 
the effect which the green has upon the player 
than to that which it has upon the action of 
the ball. 

T. W. Palmer, of Miami, is one of the best 
putters I have known. His theory is that no 
matter how rough the surface or how bristly 
the grass there is always a way to hit the ball 
so that it will run true. It really matters 

(Continued on page go) 
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How Much Is Ballyhoo? 


An Attempt at Estimating How Much the Big Noise Has Done for Sports in America 


T was at the conclusion of a Yale-Harvard 

game in the Bowl at New Haven. The 

crowds were milling through the ramps. 
On the rim of the Bowl, the typewriters and 
telegraph instruments were clicking. Sports 
writers were pawing at the air for adjectives 
to describe the melodrama. Down in one of 
the dressing rooms the captain of one of the 
teams was sobbing hysterically. He blamed 
the loss of the game on his own bad judgment 
at a critical point. 

I asked the novelist who had come to the 
game with me what he thought about it. “Very 
interesting,” he drawled. “A lot of baby-faced 
giants at play.” 

This was most disconcerting to anybody who 
was about to undertake the task of producing 
several thousand words with purple twilights 
and mists of battle and all that sort of thing 
with here and there some sobs. It was all 
the more disconcerting because it seemed to 
ring fairly true. They were very young, those 
faces, when you looked at them through bin- 
oculars and, after all, it was only a football 
game for one who was in the mood to see 
only a football game and was under no com- 
pulsion to write something about it for per- 
sons who would not believe you, if you wrote 
that it was only a football game. 


HERE were some ninety thousand in the 

Bowl. The athletic associations in charge 
of the distribution of the tickets estimated that 
if there had been unlimited seating capacity 
there might have been half a million in the 
Bowl that day, even more than that. The half 
million who made application could not all 
be old Yale men or old Harvard men. The 
great majority of them were persons whose 
curiosity had been spurred by the ballyhoo 
that has been rising in connection with the 
Yale-Harvard game since that event became 
an annual affair. 

Last year in the course of a football season 
that lasts for ten Saturdays on an average 
the attendance at intercollegiate football in 
the aggregate was greater than the gross at- 
tendance at baseball games during the pro- 
fessional season. There is every indication that 
the demand for seats at intercollegiate foot- 
ball games during the approaching season 
will be greater than ever. There is every 
indication of an increasing popular interest. 

I am wondering how much of this is due 
to the ballyhoo. A great deal, I am certain. 
These spectacles in the concrete stadia started 
as private affairs between the colleges. They 
have grown into series of dramas in which 
all classes are interested or feel that they are 
interested. The lesser Homers with the port- 
able typewriters have made them dramas 
quite as thrilling as any acted out before Troy. 

At a time when one is not affected by the 
ballyhoo to which he is contributing it might 
seem that my friend was not too self-contained 
when he looked upon one of these, seeing 
nothing but a lot of baby-faced giants at play. 
And the vast and mysterious remainder is bally- 
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hoo, which, once it is started, never diminishes. 

There is the matter of baseball, which the 
magnates who own baseball plants and fran- 
chises, tell us is the national pastime. Even 
now newspaper publishers are wondering just 
how they can decrease the amount of space 
that is given over to this business enterprise 
and save on.white paper. It is a difficult prob- 
lem and not one of them wishes to start any- 
thing that drastic. Why? Because through the 
power of the ballyhoo descriptions of baseball 
games have become an essential part of the 
daily news. 

It started years back when Charles Dryden 
and after him Ring Lardner and others built 
entertaining writing around a game that was 
at the start quite artificial and difficult to 
dramatize. The newspapers competed in the 
securing of good writers for the reporting or, 
as it turned out, the ballyhooing of profes- 
sional baseball. And they cannot halt the 
ballyhoo abruptly. It goes marching on while 
they wonder how it can be throttled. 

I do not mean that the newspaper publishers 
of the early days of baseball started out de- 
liberately to ballyhoo what has become the 
national pastime as they call it. The conscious 
ballyhoo gets nowhere in particular. It is the 
unconscious ballyhoo that packs them into the 
stadia and requires columns of space to ex- 
plain why they are packed into the stadia. 

The magnates who control the business of 
baseball are inclined to smile at the annoy- 
ance of the newspaper publishers. “There is 
a community of interests there,” said John J. 
McGraw, one of the greatest showmen in 
professional sports—a man keenly apprecia- 
tive of the power of the ballyhoo and versed 
in all of the tricks of keeping it going. “The 
publishers want circulation. Interesting base- 
ball gives them that. They may be doing the 
magnates a favour but at the same time the 
magnates are doing them a favour. They have 
to support baseball.” 


ERHAPS they do now, but not in the first 

instance. They created the interest sometime 
back and having created it, it will hurt them, 
perhaps, quite as much as it would baseball, 
to start the work of its destruction. They have 
nursed a ballyhoo in their bosoms and now 
that it is warmed it has started to sting them. 

Of all of the gentlemen engaged in the 
business of promoting professional sports 
Mr. McGraw is one of the most skilful at 
keeping a ballyhoo alive and healthy. He 
provided baseball writers with opportunities 
for personal ballyhoo of a sort while he was 
a mere ball player and now that he is a 
magnate he has developed the faculty for 
maintaining a ballyhoo for the game that 
amounts to genius of a sort. 

Mr. McGraw is a deliberate nurse of the 
ballyhoo. There is another who does not seem 
at all deliberate and the results he secures 
cannot be traced to any premeditated plans. 
This gentlernan is Mr. George Lewis Rickard, 
known as “Tex” Rickard. 


On a wave of ballyhoo Mr. Rickard has 
ridden from a tall stool behind a bar in a 
Nevada mining camp to the managing direc. 
torship of the new Madison Square Garden, 
which might be called the world’s best paying 
amusement place. Not only that, but Mr. Rick. 
ard is numbered among the millionaires at 
whom he once looked with reverent awe. 

Flushed with the success the ballyhoo had 
brought to him some time ago Mr. Rickard 
shook off the drawl and the affectation of the 
“simple westerner” and announced to the 
world that he is a millionaire. Also that he 
has a “faster yacht than any of those other 
millionaires and a house at Miami Beach that 
is a palace and that he has two Japs working 
in the gardens around it.” 

The manner in which Mr. Rickard has se- 
cured for his own benefit more ballyhoo than 
any professional sports promoter, more than 
any impresario in any other line of endeavour 
seems to be shrouded in mystery. Of the game 
he promotes he knows very little technically, 
in fact he knows considerably less than the 
youngest boxing expert—if that could be 
possible. 


IVAL promoters will tell you that it is 

luck. But luck could not be that con- 
sistent. Mr. Rickard is slow and scant of 
speech. He is no Phineas T. Barnum. If he 
has any imagination he keeps it carefully 
camouflaged and again I maintain that no- 
body could keep an imagination that carefully 
concealed. And yet he forever incites the bally- 
hoo for the business of promoting prize-fights. 
Others have dreamed the dreams that Mr. 
Rickard has appeared to dream and the others 
seemingly have been better equipped to re- 
alize them than the person they call the “tall 
Texan” despite the fact that he is not ab- 
normally or even slightly tall. 

Once started there is no telling just how 
far a ballyhoo will travel with very little 
motive power after the initial impulse. Mr. 
Rickard’s ballyhoo gathers him more news- 
paper space than the gladiators from whom 
he takes his material for those occasional 
“Battles of the Century.” The upkeep seems 
to be quite automatic. 

Reviewing briefly the career of Mr. Jack 
Dempsey, the former heavyweight champion 
of the world, one must figure that a large 
percentage of him is ballyhoo. Going back 
to the start of his career one recalls that on 
his first appearance in New York he was 
beaten badly by a third rate negro prize- 
fighter. Then came the connection with Mr. 
Jack Kearns and Dempsey returned to New 
York with the reputation of being “The 
Killer” and a greater and more colourful ring 
figure than even John L. Sullivan of the rose 
tinted traditions. 

Even today with Dempsey definitely out of 
the game the ballyhoo continues from force 
of habit. You see photographs of Mr. Dempsey 
in ring togs and with boxing gloves on his 


(Continued on page 114) 
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STEICHEN@™GEVERLY HILLS 


The Film Favourite Has Finally Staged a Successful Rebellion Against Little Girl Roles 








Ultima Bohemia 


VANITY FAIR 


The “Artist” Type Disappears From the Latin Quarter, Chelsea, and Greenwich Village 


HE Dodo of Bohemia! I have seen him! 
Te survives! The phoenix has long since 

subsided into his own ashes. The manti- 
chore and the griffin no longer belch fire and 
flap their wings. The salamander no more 
flickers in the red heart of flame. All the 
tufted, scaly, tusked beasts of mythology have 
given up the ghost. How should they trumpet 
their primeval mythical music when even the 
shy nightingale is seduced into the cynic webs 
of radio. 

But the most monstrous, the most portentous 
of the beasts of mythology, survives. I saw him 
lately in the remotest corner of Europe. I am 
speaking of the Dodo of Bohemia—complete 
with his black felt hat, his velvet coat, his 
loose black bow, his coloured shirt and collar, 
his round shoulders, his incoherent finger- 
nails. The perfect Bohemian of Puccini, of 
Murger, of the Yellow Nineties, of the Mauve 
Decade—there he was in all his dolorous 
panoply. 


HE Café Royal no longer houses him in 
London. The Déme in Paris knows him no 
more. Should he make his appearance in the 
Casa d’Arte Bragaglia in Rome—that great 
rintrovo degli artisti, the meeting-place of the 
far wandered Italian artists assembled out of 
Genoa and Trieste and Ancona and Palermo 
—such merciless eyes would concentrate upon 
our little Dodo, such dynamistic, expression- 
istic, suprematistic pictures would clash their 
cymbals about his ears, that in five minutes 
you would see him reduced to a little inky 
streak upon the carpet. They know him no 
more in Greenwich Village, where the pro- 
tagonists of their dramas are the keys of type- 
writers. Before he is absorbed into the limbo 
of unicorn and fish-tailed siren, hasten to see 
him, the last of his kind. But you must travel 
far; you must travel so far as the mysterious 
island of Favignana, off the northwest coast 
of Sicily, hard against the lovely and ignored 
sea-city of Trapani. There you will see the 
Dodo of Bohemia being too-utterly-Bohemian. 
It is hard to be Bohemian all by yourself, be- 
cause it takes two to outrage a decency satis- 
factorily. To live in isolated sin is magnificent 
if you can manage it, but it must be very dull. 
Nevertheless, the dear creature is doing his 
best. In the correct Bohemian manner, he is 
engaged upon a series of poems alternating 
in form between the servitude of the sonnet 
and the insolent freedom of vers-libre, and the 
poems are to be collectively entitled Gan- 
grene. He brews absinthe for himself at noon 
-he never gets up earlier—and for afternoon 
tea takes a little cocaine-on-toast. I can’t tell 
you how inexpressibly Bohemian he is. 

I want you to understand that I was very 
seriously disturbed to find him in the island of 
Favignana. I had gone there to listen to the 
surge and thunder of the Odyssey, to quote 
Mr. Lang. I wished to be alone except for a 
goat or two and the fishermen preparing the 
great nets for the tunny-fishing in early sum- 
mer that dimples all the western Sicilian sea. 
New York had no use for him. London, as I 





By LOUIS GOLDING 


have said, had eliminated him. I saw no trace 
of him in capital after capital of Europe. Ber- 
lin knew him not. Vienna scorned him. Buda- 
pest tip-tilted its Mongol nose. In Italy, the 
wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus was a 
monster far more credible and up-to-date than 
the Dodo of Bohemia. Landing in Sicily, the 
thought of him became dim, farcical. I set out 
on foot westward over the glowing mountains, 
through fields of purple comfrey and pink 
asphodel. And at Trapani, where you will 
remember, according to the theory of Samuel 
Butler, a young lady produced the Odyssey 
so long misattributed to an old gentleman 
called Homer, my lateen sail was set for 
Favignana, the chief of the Aegadean Islands, 
which are the last corner of Europe. Make 
for the next island in those hyacinth seas, 
and but a few hours further away you are in 
Pantelleria, indisputable Africa. 

Homeric scholarship, like medical  sci- 
ence and patriotism, is a proprietary con- 
cern, and the Homeric scholars have always 
hated the Butler theory regarding the origin 
of the Odyssey with a desperate hatred. Be- 
ing no Homeric scholar, no sooner did I set 
eyes on these Aegadean Islands than I was 
an ardent Butlerite. I knew I was at the very 
heart of the epic of Odysseus. I had no doubt 
at all that Favignana was the identical 
“wooded island abounding with wild goats off 
the coast of the savage Cyclopes,” concerning 
which Odysseus, the Primal Tourist, sings: 
“When morning came we hunted the wild 
goats, of which we killed over a hundred, and 
all day long to the going down of the sun 
we feasted on them and the store of wine we 
had taken from the Cicons.” 


EVER a goat I saw. Odysseus was too mod- 

est to record how radical was the extirpa- 
tion of them. But there, furtive and flat-footed, 
shuffling along those timeless sands, ousted 
from men’s thoughts as completely as last 
Monday’s evening paper, relegated to geologi- 
cal rather than historic time, like the mam- 
moth and pterodactyl—there I saw the last 
side-whiskered, black-bowed, felt-hatted artist 
—the Dodo of Bohemia. 

My first impulse was the same as the im- 
pulse Odysseus so bloodily acted on. I wanted 
to slay him, and all day long to the going 
down of the sun feast upon him and the store 
of wine I had brought from Trapani. I con- 
quered it, so wistful he looked, so desperately 
he chewed his finger-nails, so forlornly mooed 
like a hornbill in the swamps under Kiliman- 
jaro. Shall I not rather despatch the Martin 
Johnson expedition that braved the tsetse- 
haunted jungies to brave the more perilous 
siren-lures of the Aegadean Islands? Shall 
they not embalm him like an Egyptian Sover- 
eign, the last of his long line, and present the 
Dodo of Bohemia to incredulous posterity? 

For a new Bohemianism now lords it over 
the artistic populations of Europe and Amer- 
ica, a bowler-hatted Bohemia, suave and 
decorous. 

The Great War was the reductio ad ab- 


surdum et ad divinum of the old follies, 
and when the painters and poets and musi- 
cians returned, they neither wanted to scale 
those heights again nor to plumb those depths. 
If in the studios of the Latin Quarter and 
Chelsea and Greenwich Village they pigged 
it before the war in a welter of bloaters and 
tubes of paint, the welter of mud and blood 
during the war was even more hilarious. If 
before the war no Bohemian was worth his 
salt if he did not arrive for his meals an 
hour or two after his host had invited him, 
during the war he was lucky if he arrived ‘at 
all, or with his full complement of arms and 
legs. All of which, when he returned, made 
arriving at 7.30 for dinner, when he had been 
invited to dinner at 7.30, a far wilder and 
dizzier adventure than his old murky feck- 
lessness. The pre-war furniture of his studio 
was a nu: 1ber of greasy cushions and bolsters. 
He found a post-war kitchen chair kinglier 
than a throne. He really thought in the old 
days he liked opium and hashish. He was to 
discover the celestial odour of a Lucky Strike, 
and how a pan of sausage was more seductive 
than all the spices of Abyssinia. 


: goes is why, in point of fact, le Bohémien 
de nos jours would far sooner live in Clap- 
ham or the Bronx than in Chelsea or Soho. He 
feels far more in his element there. There he 
can humbly imitate the indigenous inhabitants 
of those regions in the sedulous cult of the 
aspidistra. There he can replace his cubistic 
curtains with curtains of demure lace or dim- 
ity. Pink silk bows may decorate his furniture, 
and he may read the verses of the late 
lamented Ella Wheeler Wilcox aloud and sol- 
emnly to the group of artists gathered around 
him to do that lady honour. How very re- 
cently it was that Oxford, home of not-quite- 
lost causes, still harboured the yellow Bohe- 
mian, who still mouthed moonily his affection 
for Cynara in the Ernest Dowson fashion. 
And, indeed, had I beheld in the cloisters of 
Magdalen rather than on the Odyssean beach 
of Favignana the Dodo of Bohemia, I had been 
less amazed. For a sprightly young French- 
man, by name Jean Fayard, only a few years 
ago a cynical guest at that University, still 
found a carnation and a canary-yellow waist- 
coat an appropriate decoration for its young 
men, and such phrases as “wonderful mauve 
pyjamas” and “fascinating young creature” 
appropriate language upon their lips. (Con- 
sult his engaging novel, Oxford et Margaret.) 
And in Oxford now, the young elegant who 
provides no antimacassars for his chairs and 
no wax-fruit for his mantelpiece—poor youth, 
he may as well return forthwith to his prov- 
inces and juggle with his vorticist hangings. 
Oxford has no use for him. An attempt was 
made last year to hold an exhibition of wax 
fruits, antimacassars, bowler hats, and such 
like modernistic objets de vertu in Oxford. 
It is sinister and significant that the exhibi- 
tion was absolutely vetoed by those proctors 
who are alleged to have the moral well-being 
(Continued on page 86) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


LILI DE ALVAREZ 


Because she is one of 
the leading women ten- 
nis players and the cham- 
pion of Spain; because 
she also excels in winter 
and water sports; because 
her interests are intellec- 
tual as well as gymnas- 
tic; finally because she 
is to visit America soon 





BREAKER™™PARIS 











E. HEMINGWAY 


Because in two years he 
has become one of the 
leading American novel- 
ists; because identifying 
his characters has be- 
come a national pastime; 
because he followed The 
Sun Also Rises with the 
equally successful Men 
Without Women, and 
finally because although 
he lives in France he 
writes about Americans 


Sa Se RAR TT 
WAS. W™"MUNICH 





HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 
Because he is dramatist extraordinary to Richard 
Strauss and Max Reinhardt; because he wrote the 
books for Elektra and Rosenkavalier; because his 
version of Everyman was presented in New York last 
season; and finally because he has provided the libret- 
to for Strauss’ new opera Die Aegyptische Helena 





book, words and music 
of Johnny Spielt Auf; 
because this work is now 


hundred opera houses 
abroad; and finally be- 


jazz opera to be given by 


STEICHEN 
ERNST KRENEK 


Because he is probably 
the most successful of 
the younger composers; 
because he wrote the 


being played in over a 


cause it will be the first 


the Metropolitan Opera 





WILLINGER™"VIENN. 


WASOWS™=MUNICH 


OLAF GULBRANSSON 


Because he is one of the most celebrated of contem- 
porary caricaturists; because, although he is a Nor- 
wegian, he is the founder of the Munich school of 
satirical drawing; because his work for Simplicis- 
simus made his reputation and the magazine’s, and 
lastly because his fame has now become international 
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Contract Conventions 


VANITY FAIR 


Wherein an Expert Pleads for Uniformity in the Methods of Playing Contract Bridge 


ILLIONS of Auction Bridge players 

are in a sad state of perturbation and 

indecision. Is Bridge, old-style, going 
out and Contract coming in? Must they aban- 
don the game that they have learned with 
much labour, considerable financial expendi- 
ture and great agony of spirit to experiment 
with one that seems to require even more 
effort and certainly more expenditure? 

A great many Bridge players do not like 
Contract. Although they have never played it, 
that fact does not alter their antipathy to this 
hybrid game. 

It is really curious how many apparently 
intelligent people have a profound distaste 
for something they have not even tried. 

Contract may never displace Bridge en- 
tirely, but there is no question that when 
some players try out Contract, they will eschew 
Bridge forever. 

It would be a wonderful thing if the new 
game could be launched and played without 
the burdensome weight of arbitrary conven- 
tions that have so prostituted the older form 
of game. 

How pleasant it would be to cut in a game 
of cards in New York or Toronto, in Portland, 
Oregon or Portland, Maine, in Paris—France 
or Kentucky—without the necessity of anx- 
iously inquiring what pet conventions were 
favoured, how the doubles were used and the 
varied idiosyncrasies assumed by some players 
that are manifestly unfair unless known to all. 

A short time ago I discussed with Mr. 
Milton C. Work the advisability of advocating 
a conventional bid at Contract of two in a 
minor suit, to denote a choice between the two 
major suits. 

The bid suit may be a singleton or entirely 
void, as the partner would be forced to make 
a rescue bid. With some such holding as this 


4&-A,K, 3,2. 
Q -A, K, 3, 2. 
© -A, K, 2. 
de -3, 2. 


two clubs would be bid. If the partner had 
four cards in either major, he would bid two 
of the suit. With five the bid would be three 
and not holding length in either major, No 
Trumps or Diamonds could be called, depend- 
ent upon whether the Club suit was under 
control. Of course, if the original minor suit 
bidder intended to show merely the bid suit, 
then the declaration would be a bid of one, 
or with conspicuous strength, three. 

Undoubtedly this method of bidding would 
work out advantageously in the vast majority 
of cases, but nevertheless I am strongly op- 
posed to it, because it is a private convention 
unless it is explained to every player. A player 
could not be expected to understand what 
was taking place by such unnatural bidding. 

Similar information could be conveyed to 
the partner by a dozen other methods, even 
without the bald statement, “Partner choose 
a major.” 

Should such a convention become universally 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 


adopted, why could not a hundred artificial 
meanings be given to bids and so degenerate 
the game of Bridge from one of skill to an 
informative travesty? 

Admittedly, all card games have their con- 
ventions, but when they are “naturals,” no 
exception can be taken to them. 

When a player starts off with an original 
bid of one, two, three or four, it is a fair 
presumption that the strength of the hand is 
indicated by the number of tricks bid. 

Even the two bid at Contract, to show an 
exceptionably strong hand, is fairly indicative, 
because when a hand is sufiiciently strong to 
bid more than one, three or more should be 
called, unless it is desirable to hear from 
the partner or the adversaries. 

The informatory double has created more 
confusion and misunderstanding than all the 
balance of the conventions together. 

The literal meaning of a double is a wish 
to play the deal at increased penalties, while 
the informatory double means exactly the 
contrary. The doubler does not want the hand 
played at all—unless he or his partner do 
the playing. The great trouble is with the 
different constructions placed upon this form 
of double. When a player bids a No Trump, 
which is overcalled by an adversary and 
doubled by the original bidder, how is such 
a double meant to be construed? Doubtless 
most players can easily answer this simple 
question, but nevertheless a poll of twenty 
players at one of the leading New York clubs 
showed eleven in strong favour of leaving it 
in and nine in equally strong favour of taking 
it out. At one club all doubles of two are 
considered business doubles, while at another, 
doubles of two and even three in suit are 
informatory and the partner is required to 
bid. Of course, it is always understood, that 
holding a strong hand the partner of an’ in- 
formatory doubler is not obligated to bid, but 
transforms the informatory double into one 
of business by simply passing. After all, if a 
bridge player_is supposed to play cards for 
amusement, would it not greatly increase the 
enjoyment of players if they could know 
exactly what their partners—or adversaries— 
intended to convey by their doubles? 

When the partner knows, but the adversaries 
do not, it is unfair. 

When nobody knows but the doubler, it is 
damnable. 

And when not even the doubler knows, then 
a pleasant time is had by all. 

It seems naive for a grown-up and ex- 
perienced card player to sit down to a game 
of bridge and as a preliminary proceeding 
solicitously inquire of every one, “How do 
you use the doubles?” In a match game 
at West Point Academy a short time ago, 
I asked the Captain of the Bridge team as to 
their doubling interpretations. 

The reply was forceful. 

“All our doubles are informative and we 
expect a bid from partner. When we are out 
for penalties, we say, SOCK!” 

Well, why not? 


To regulate the entire vexing and _per- 
plexing question would be so absurdly simple, 
that it must appear to the everyday player 
as if it were intentionally permitted to re- 
main in status quo, so as to be an advantage 
to the professional player, who knows every 
phase of this intricate subject. 

At one New York club, the members have 
fourteen different meanings to the so-called 
informatory doubles. It is a bit too much to 
ask a business man who drops in to play a 
rubber or two before dinner, either to: mem- 
orize these individual preferences, or handicap 
himself to an appreciable extent. 

If it is the consensus of the majority of 
Bridge players that it should be a just and 
desirable right to force the partner to make 
a declaration of some sort, over the bid of 
an adversary, then would it not be infinitely 
better to put such a law in the game and give 
everyone the same fair and equal opportunity? 
It assuredly is not open to question that, when 
properly understood, the informatory double 
means in effect, “Partner, I ask you to declare 
unless you are strong enough to defeat the 
opposing bid.” 

To endeavor to have the players of the 
country come to an agreement as to what con- 
stituted an informatory double, has been tried 
and met with dismal failure. 

Some players, even after they have made 
a one trick declaration, will double the ad- 
versaries bid only for penalties. 

Others, in the same position, want their 
doubles of an opposing one, two or three bid, 
considered informatory. 

Players bidding a No Trump, overcalled 
by the right-hand adversary, double for pen- 
alties, while if the overcall is by the left-hand 
adversary, it is informatory. 

Have you learned that one yet? 

At an important duplicate tournament re- 
cently the dealer held this hand: 
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and bid one No Trump. No, it was not Contract. 


Fourth hand called two Clubs at a number 
of tables and where the business double was 
in vogue, the dealer prospered. 

With the informatory double in favour, there 
was nothing to do but bid two No Trumps 
and as the leader refused to lead a Club, 
being bare of that suit, two No Trumps 
exactly were made. 

Any number of instances could be cited 
where the reverse order takes place. 

The informatory double would produce a 
game and the business double might not even 
defeat the opposing contract. 

As a double primarily means entire satis- 
faction with the adversaries’ declaration and 
a desire to play for increased penalties, it is 
merely necessary to find a way to obtain a bid 
from the partner, when such a procedure 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Correct Attire for Hunting and Hacking 


Presenting the Well Dressed Woman as She Rides in the Piping Rock Horse Show 


j garvipen is no place where appearances count as much as in the hunting field— 
and no form of apparel with as many rights and wrongs as a riding habit. 
Particular attention must be paid to every detail of the costume until the final 
result is nothing short of perfection. There is, however, a great satisfaction in 
the fact that the time, energy and money spent on riding clothes are not wasted 
because “age does not wither a good habit and boot leathers, like rare wines, 
improve with the years.” The woman who hunts side-saddle should either have 
a dark blue or a black habit. The one sketched is of dark blue Melton. With it 
is worn a bowler hat (or a top-hat) and a hunting veil, which helps towards main- 
taining a smart and neat appearance. The white stock must be carefully tied and 
immaculate. Black boots and white doeskin or string glcves. The stride habit 
consists of a dark blue hunting coat, worn over a yellow flannel vest. A soft col- 


lar which fits perfectly and a neatly tied dark necktie. (A stock would also be 
correct). The breeches are tan Bedford Cord and the boots are black calfskin, fit- 
ting the leg as tightly as possible. A stiff hat must always be worn for hunting as 
a protection against sudden earthly contacts. Especial attention should be given 
to the hair under the bowler. If it is bobbed, then a small bun should be added 
at the back of the neck to cover the elastic, and the front hair is drawn back 
over the ears. The hunting crop has a very long lash and a bone handle. 
The third figure is correctly and comfortably dressed for hacking in russet 
brown jodhpur and a tweed coat and although her habit is not as formal as the 
hunting habit, just as much attention has been given to assure its fitting 
perfectly. Brown leather jodhpur shoes and the narrow brimmed brown felt hat 
complete the costume. Hunting habits from Nardi. Hacking habit from De Pinna 
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SMART SPORT JEWELRY 


Cuff links for country lounge 
wear. And at the right, a 
brown tweed suit, brown 
hat, maroon tie, blue shirt 
and white linen collar pinned 


FOR COUNTRY WEAR 
The right-hand figure shows 
grey jacket, hat, and slacks, 
of different shades, worn 
with a pink shirt and green 
and gold striped rep cravat 
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SILVER 
The larger link is of silver, 


hand-wrought; the link be- 
low it, of crystal with mono- 
gram in colour. Odd type 
initials show varied designs 








For the Well-Dressed Man 


A Few Apt Suggestions for Autumn Clothing Especially Suitable for Country Wear 


WEEDS are the thing for fall country 
wear. They have always been part of the 
smart sportsman’s wardrobe and _ their 
rough character and colourful weaves make 
them especially appropriate and particularly 
sportsmanlike. Richest and boldest of these is 
the heavy tweed from the Isle of Harris, especi- 
ally practicable for nasty weather on the links 
when there is a bit of mist in the air and 
gloves must be worn to keep warmth in the 
hands and insure a firm grip on the clubs. 
The Harris tweed is best in a loosefitting top- 
coat of the Balmaccan type, but it is also good 
for odd jackets and knickers, although a bit 
warm for all but our most northerly resorts. 
Woven without a pattern but with ruddy 
brown and bright blue wools it is very smart, 
a reddish brown being all the go this fall and 
the blue giving life and variety to the cloth. 
Softer and lighter Shetland tweeds are, of 
course, from their nature, more suited to the 
average climate at American places of sport, 
and suits of this material will be used for 
country lounge wear as well as golf. Very 
neat and smart is a tweed suit, or rather jacket 
and trousers, with herringbone pattern in red- 
dish brown and tan worn with brown buck 
shoes, brown felt hat, pale blue shirt, and 
bright blue wool sweater, or for the man who 
prefers greys, a bold black and white herring- 
bone tweed. Caps of the lighter tweeds are 
also correct on the golf links, or for the most 
informal country wear, and this fall they are 


A COUNTRY TURN-OUT 
The jacket of this outfit is a ruddy brown. 
Tan flannel slacks match the shirt of fine 
flannel and a dark green cravat and bright 
vellow sweater furnish a pleasant contrast 


worn to match the suit or jacket in colour 


but with a different pattern. The smart style 
has a one-piece top. 

Warmer fall days demand flannels; that is, 
flannel suits. Naturally, they should be fairly 
heavy and the best shades this season are 
medium grey and dark brown. Jackets are cut 
double breasted, appropriate for that material, 
but it should be noted here that double 
breasted tweed jackets are never worn by 





r 


well-dressed men; and the reason is logical 
enough, for the material is too heavy to permit 
an overlap at the front. A double breasted 
tweed topcoat is another matter, for there the 
object is to give warmth. Odd flannel trousers 
in grey to wear with odd jackets, either on the 
links or off, are excellent, but should not be 
worn on damp or wet days on the links, since 
wet slacks flopping about the ankles are a 
decided mental hazard. 

In the matter of shirts, bright colours are 
being worn by men noted for their smart 
turn-outs. Basket weaves or the lighter cheviots 
in solid colours have taken the fancy of our 
sportsmen; in colours such as bright blues, 
brilliant yellows, and even pinks. These gay 
shades are seen also in fine flannel and knitted 
sports shirts and are quite appropriate for 
the country; they are decidedly in keeping 
with the varied hues of autumn and the at- 
mosphere of fall golf, polo matches, informal 
hunts meets, and football games. 

A sweater worn with the jacket must natur- 
ally blend or contrast and so is dependent on 
the rest of the outfit, but certain combinations 
are preeminently smart, as canary yellow with 
the brown suit, blue with the grey suit, or a 
rusty brown with a tan suit. Green also is good 
with brown or tan, and for that matter, the 
suit itself may be of a grey-green tweed, 
one of the more advanced tones for men’s 
suits or jackets. A “V” neck is the best for 
the sweater to be worn under a jacket since it 
replaces the waistcoat and should show a bit 
of shirt and cravat. Plain coloured pull-overs 
are exceptionally good and those with two 
small pockets very practical. Whether there 

(Continued on page 102) 
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meaty, juicy clams fresh from their sea-swept beds 
Clam Chowder! Famed soup at the Enjoy this delicious Clam Chowder 
seaside resorts—a sure magnet to every today. On the label you will see also a full 
appetite that delights in the tang and list of the 21 different Campbell’s Soups. 
zest of sea-born flavor! But there’s no Consult this list frequently and vary 
need now to journey to the shore to your menus by selections from it. So 
gical enjoy this soup in its true estate. For easy and convenient! 12 cents a can. 
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Campbell’s is the real Clam Chowder, 
with all the fresh, tonic invigoration of 
clams direct from the sea. 


IF 7 


For this rich, tempting chowder, 
selected clams are cut small and 
combined in their pure delicious juice 
with diced potatoes, red-ripe tomatoes, 
fresh herbs and condiments. Many 
people find it especially attractive 
prepared with milk or cream. 
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©) CAMPBELL Soup ComPANY 
CAMDEN, NJ. USA 








LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


two 
there 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


About the Personal Accessories of Smartly Dressed Men, Including Jewelry and Luggage 


NDER the heading of personal acces- 

sories come all those items which have 

not to do with the wardrobe proper. 
Personal accessories include everything except 
suits, hats, shoes, linen and so forth, which 
are the very foundations of the wardrobe. It 
is by his personal accessories that a man can 
be judged one of taste and elegance, or the 
reverse. Under this heading comes such things 
as jewelry, luggage, toilet articles, note-paper, 
and a long list of articles of personal use of 
which a man can have a good many if he is 
very particular. 

First of all we will take the subject of 
jewelry. A man’s jewelry should never be 
conspicuous for, as Beau Brummel said, “if 
John Bull turns round to look after you, you 
are not well dressed; but either too stiff, too 
tight or too fashionable,”—and he might have 
added “too bejeweled,” for the man with a 
leaning toward conspicuous jewelry is dis- 
playing the worst possible taste. Therefore 
rings, shirt studs, and the like should never 
appear to be of great value, even if they are 
so in reality. An emerald stud is, for example, 
much too elaborate for any except an older 
man to wear, and then only if he is of that 
distinguished type referred to as the “old 
school.” 

Beau Brummel also disapproved of scent 
and always said “no scent but plenty of clean 
linen and country washing.” He may have 
been right for his day, because it was a day 
of dandies who had to be cautioned by him 
not to wear ladies’ gloves when they were 
riding in leather breeches; but today few 
men object to scent, even if they have not 
the habit of using it, because every toilet prep- 
aration is now more or less scented and so 
the prejudice against it has disappeared along 
with that against wrist watches. In the matter 
of scent, a man should use fresh smelling 
ones,—in extreme moderation. No heavy scent 
is in good taste. 

Luggage should be among a man’s most 
cherished possessions, and the better the 
quality of the luggage the longer it lasts and 
the more it becomes like well worn boots or 
shoes. There can never be too much of it. 





FORMAL POCKETBOOK 
The pocketbook shown is of black moiré 
silk, an excellent one for evening wear. 
A carved coral button, suggestive of 
Chinese work, shows the initials and re- 
lieves its rather severe and simple lines 


Who has enough bags of just the right size 
for the occasion? Fitted bags, I have come to 
the conclusion, are a snare and a delusion, 
for the practical way to carry toilet articles 
and bottles of various kinds is in a large size 
attaché case so that they are separate from 
clothing and cannot, through accident, cause 
disaster. A bag which will hold the bottles 
from the chemist, instead of a bag which has 
bottles that must be continually refilled, is 




















A RINGLESS WATCH 


A platinum watch with applied monogram 
in polished steel. The watch has no ring and 
is not worn with a chain, and suitable for 
day or evening. The winding stem is mounted 
with a melon-cut crystal set in platinum 


HEMATITE AND GOLD 
A gold ring with two pointed, pyramid 
shaped cabochons of hematite, a black 
metal of the carbon group, which when 
highly polished bears a close resemblance 
to polished steel. It is decidedly masculine 


much more practical and often a man’s “pet” 
brushes and other toilet articles, though not 
things of beauty, are just what he wants and 
therefore more to his liking than those of 
greater beauty. For European travel, especi- 
ally on long trips, large wardrobe trunks cost 
too much in excess fares and therefore the 
smaller wardrobe trunks, which will hold al- 
most as much, are a necessity in these days of 
economy. Likewise the hold-all, or laundry 
bag, should be included in the items of neces- 
sary luggage, for it is almost the most useful 
of all travelling kits. 

The well appointed man gives attention to 
the most minute details in his personal sur- 
roundings and therefore does not overlook 
such things as notepaper, calling cards, ad- 
dress books, desk fittings and so forth. The 
most correct notepaper is blue or grey simply 
marked with the address and telephone num- 
ber. Crests, monograms and so forth are 


passing out of fashion, even with people who 
have a right to use a coronet. Calling cards 
should be engraved in simple lettering and 
bear the address on the lower left hand corner 
of the card. A man’s address book should he 
separate from that in which he keeps his 
telephone numbers because an address book 
would be a part of his desk fittings while 
the book in which he keeps telephone numbers 
is continually being crossed, changed and 
added to in hurried and odd moments. A good 
idea for the cosmopolitan man who finds him- 
self in many different cities, is to have a set 
of address books; for example, one for Paris, 
one for New York, one for London, and ‘so 
on, so that he may travel with a small, instead 
of a large size book. 

Another personal touch is that of mono- 
gramming everything from linen to leather 
goods. Handkerchiefs especially should be 
monogrammed because it prevents the laun- 
dries from disfiguring them with their own 
marks, or rather it gives a laundry no excuse 
to do so. All luggage should be marked, so 
should such things as hair and clothes brushes, 
which are in evidence on the dressing table. 
Flasks, leather jewel cases, desk sets, cigarette 
boxes and the like seem more personal and in 
better taste when they are marked with the 
owner’s initials. This also applies to flacons 
for toilet lotions, when they are used, but, as 
we have already noted, these things are less 
conspicuous even in the most fastidious man’s 
dressing room than formerly, because the 
chemist bottle, which is safely labeled and 
designed especially for the use of the contents, 
is difficult to improve on, from the practical 
point of view. 

Since mongrams or initials are primarily 
for purposes of identification they should be 
clear and as simple as possible, at the same 
time distinctive in design. Although in many 
cases the initials do not conform to the more 
accepted types of designs, interesting yet 
readable monograms have been effected by 
setting the offending initial on its side. This 
is particularly good when there are but two 
initials, one of which is symmetrical and open 
and the other closed and unbalanced. 

















A KEY CHAIN AND LIGHTER 
Small gold balls are used as links in this key 
chain. Attached to it is a lighter in black 
enamel, and marked with a tag similar 
to that on a key ring, bearing the name 
of its owner, a precaution rarely regretted 
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4 Radiola 18 and Victor instruments combined in units of compelling beauty 


es to brighten the eye produce these media of home 















of the connoisseur... to entertainment. Not merely | 
gladden the heart of the true fine musical instruments, but | 
music-lover . . . you sense it excellent pieces of furniture | 
| 


in the new manner. Beautiful, | 
but not bizarre. Intensely prac- | 
tical, yet delightful to live 
with day after day. 


immediately in the new Victor 
combination instruments, 
three of which are pictured 
'| and described herewith. 

| The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, the Radio 
|| Corporation of America, and 
'| leading designers and deco- 
rators have collaborated to 


Before investing in any 
radio, see the new Victor in- 
struments. There is nothing 
finer to be had, and the price- 
range is really attractive. 





Model Nine-sixteen. Victor adjustable-volume 
Electrola, which reproduces record-music electri- 
cally, combined with the new, all-electric 
Radiola 18. Antenna-plate brings in nearby 
broadcasts without aerial, permitting in- 
strument to be placed wherever there is a light- 
socket. List price, $750, complete with tubes. 






















The New Orthophonic 





seer h 


Model Seven-twenty-six. Victor adjustable-volume 1 C £ Cf o] a Model Seven-eieven. Victrola with Radiola 18. An- 
tenna-plate brings in nearby broadcasts without aerial, 


Electrola, combined with the new all-electric Radiola 


18, with built-in speaker. Antenna-plate brings in with ° permitting instrument to be placed wherever there is 
nearby broadcasts without aerial, permitting in- 4) Z0 4) a light-socket. Unusual value at $250, list price, 
strument to be placed wherever there is a _—— complete with tubes, 





| List price, $425, complete with tubes. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, 
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se LOTHING. > 
Gentlemens: Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





Boston Store 


ANNOUNCEMENT 











Messrs. Brooks BROTHERS 


beg leave to announce the 


removal of their Boston 


N 


Store to their New Building 


Y 


Newpsury cor. BERKELEY ST. 








August 15, 1928 


NEWPORT 
AUDRAIN BUILDING 
220 Beievue Avenve 


PALM BEACH 
PLAZA BUILDING 
Country Roao 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ultima Bohemia 


(Continued from page 78) 


of Oxford in their hands, and whose 
duty it is to keep Oxford floundering 
in the back-waters of antiquity. 

Nowhere in Europe or America (sav- 
ing only in that minute island I have 
spoken of) does the yellow or mauve 
Bohemianism survive. As for the Eng- 
lish and American travelling salesmen 
who foregather in the Latin Quarter 
—the first thing they do is to rush off 
to a fancy-dress store and equip them- 
selves with velvet coats, flapping bows, 
and the rest. I assure you they will 
find them nowhere else. Then they 
make for the Déme. Then they look 
anxiously for the Parisian artists, and 
listen for the music of the bows as 
they flap. But nothing meets their 
disillusioned eyes save a vista of 
bowler hats, like an avenue of chim- 
neys in a mining town. And they look 
sadly one upon the other and say 
“Gee!” or “Bah Goom!” And _ they 
wonder why they left home, and each 
to the other says “Gee!” or “Bah 
Goom!” more sadly than before. Let 
even the father of Dadaism come their 
way, the great Tzara himself, and they 
will see nothing more than a well- 
dressed young man, small, gentle, deb- 
onair. And in his eye an eye-glass, 
looking blandly upon them, wondering 
from what entombed century these 
demoded garments have been resusci- 
tated. And Tzara will pursue his Dada- 
istic way, his yellow gloves and ebony 
cane meticulously poised. 

Or take the arch-Futurist, Marinetti, 
that whistling meteor out of Italy. 
Would you imagine that even the loose 
liberty of the old Bohemian clothing 
was too constrictive for so impatient 
a genius? Would you imagine his dress 
looks forward to Methuselah, and con- 
sists less of dress than the platonic 
idea of dress, some simplified symbol 


like the tabloid food which some day 
is to usurp in our desiccated bodies 
the lovely functions of melons, and 
steak, and roast quails, and Péche 
Melba? But the dome of Saint Paul’s 
is no more rigid than his, the supreme, 
bowler hat of Europe. And he wears 
so tall, so unremitting a stiff linen 
collar that even a factory chimney 
looks more skittish. I never realized 
how art and artists are your only true 
internationals so strongly as in the 
Galerie Van Diemen in Berlin, not 
long ago, upon the occasion of an ex. 
hibition there of advanced Soviet art. 
I was to be introduced to two of the 
most furious of the artists represented 
there, and braced myself up stalwartly, 
I anticipated young men lurching like 
moujiks and bearded like Landru. I 
apprehended crude ties flapping like 
banners about their heads, and knee- 
boots climbing monumental thighs, 
Need I once more rack my brains and 
your patience by finding metaphors to 
express the austerity of their bowler 
hats and the correctness of their foot. 
wear? 


Perhaps you lament the passing of 
Bohemia? Perhaps you grieve to think 
that the very word fortifies from day 
to day its Czecho-Slovak connotations 
and loses its aroma of Chelsea and the 
nineties, Puccini and the Latin Quar- 
ter? Then hasten, I bid you, to the 
peacock seas of Sicily and the dim 
beach of Favignana, where the west 
wind blows! Hasten! If the Dodo of 
Bohemia has not yet penned his last 
poem for the collection of poems to be 
called Gangrene, you may still catch 
a whisper upon his lips. He will not 


linger long. Pass round the bowler hat 


that the peasants of Favignana per- 
form his obsequies worthily. 


Small Town Notes 


(Continued from page 60) 


It must have been a double play. I 
saw him dash across the room for 
second base. He had knocked over a 
chair on the way but he did not care. 
He had made the play. 

I saw him receive the ball and throw 
to first. There was an intent look in 
his eyes. Would the ball get to first 
ahead of the runner? It did. “Ah,” I 
heard him sigh with relief. 

It goes without saying that I went 
away and returned on the next day 
to see him about taking the photo- 
graphs we wanted. 


§3 


A man who taught school in a town 
where I once lived. When he was a boy 
he was not very strong. 

He lived in a street with several 
tough boys. 

There was a boy used to lay for 
him and beat him. He made no resis- 
tance. The boy hit him in the face. 
“Hit me again,” he said. The boy did. 
He kept saying it and the boy kept 
hitting him. 

He got married later. How it hap- 
pened no one apparently knew. 

His wife was large and strong. She 


was a handsome woman. 

She bullied him. When he left the 
house in the evening she said, “You be 
home at eight o’clock, sharp.” He al- 
ways was. 

The men of the town used to laugh 
at him and he joined in the laughter. 
Whenever any of the men of the town 
proposed anything to him, a fishing 
trip or perhaps a poker party, he said, 
“I don’t dare, my wife won’t let me.” 

You would have thought the wife 
would have hated such a man. When 
they walked along the street together 
she always walked a little in front. 

He told everyone he was afraid of 
his wife, boasted of his fear of her. 

Once a neighbour told me that when 
the two were alone together, sitting 
together on the porch of their house 
in the darkness of the summer evening 
(they had no children), she used to 
take him into her arms sometimes and 
rock back and forth in a rocking chair, 
as though he were a small child. 

The neighbour said that the wife, 
who had the reputation of being & 
bully, was in reality one of the saddest 
people he had ever seen, and that she 
was in fact a very gentle woman. 
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exqursile seat 
the LADY CONSTANCE bride 


Is it you—the girl who likes simplicity, yet prefers it 
adorned with delicate ornament? Who chooses the 
slender, tapering loveliness of Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale, rather than the more elaborate French, or the 
more severely simple Early American? 

Then the Lady Constance pattern in Towle Sterling 
is in perfect harmony with your taste—a genuine ex- 
pression of your personality. 

We invite you to see—at your jeweler’s—this ver- 
sion of your instinctive preference, done in precious 
Sterling. Examine it closely. Feel its perfect balance. 
See its slender, tapering lines; its delicate, tenuous 
garland ornament—a charming modern example of 
genuine Georgian-American feeling. 

You may not yet quite realize how important it is 
that your solid silver pattern should express you. The 
full realization will come only after years of com- 
panionship with its sympathetic beauty. 

So, unless the Lady Constance gives you this feeling 
of spiritual kinship, you should seek further. Perhaps 
you will find yourself more strongly drawn to the 
smartly modern Seville pattern, or the richly decorative 
Louis XIV, or the utterly simple La Fayette. 

But, whatever your type, there is a Towle pattern 
that does express you. For, to express individual 
personality is the whole philosophy of Towle designing. 
Since 1690 and the first William Moulton, founder of 
the present Towle Silversmiths, Sterling by these crafts- 
men has ever been the embodiment of feminine loveli- 
ness and charm. 








Seville Louis XIV D’Orleans 
Mary Chilton Lady Mary 





Virginia Carvel La Fayette 




















































Charming, assured, preferring both ornament 
and simplicity —this lovely, vivid girl finds the 
Lady Constance pattern in Towle Sterling an 
exquisite answer to her deepest preferences. 
(Gown imported by Mary Walls) 








Silver Lore—in a lovely Blue-and-Silver 
Book! A word on silver history. Charm- 
ing photographs and helpful charts to 
show you how to set your table for all. 
sorts of functions. Directions on caring 
for your silver. If you will fill out the 
coupon in full and send 25 cents for 
postage and handling costs, we shall be 
delighted to mail you this book for 
your library. 











The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
Please send me The Book of Solid Silver. I enclose 25 cents. 
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My jeweler’s name is Bee ee eee ae ee inl a fal eee eee 

















Gentlemen’s Summer Clothes 
OF 
UNUSUAL DISTINCTION 








Our Summer clothes for wear 
in active sport, business, and on social 
occasions are distinguished in charac- 
terand in tailoring. 

Designed after comprehen- 
sive experience in both European and 
American resorts, these garments em- 
body the practical essentials of comfort 


and satisfaction. 


ER.[RIPLER & [0. 


Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 


New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Too General Public 


(Continued from page 55) 


It is after the repast that the artist is 
called upon the scene. His function is 
not to feed, but to inebriate. 

I love to recall that Plato, whose 
love of truth leads him in his Gorgias 
to make Socrates rail against flattery 
—that is, against intoxication—is the 
same man who would banish poets from 
his Republic and who, in speaking 
of Orpheus, calls him mean, “like the 
musician that he was.” 

The work of art is a flattery. And 
the mistake of the artist is not flattery, 
but flattery in the wrong place. Flat- 
tery is no better than the value which 
the person for whom it is intended 
puts upon himself. Thus the public 
must demand flattery that is exquisite, 
refusing to accept any but the best. 
The public does not make the artist, 
but at least it can make demands of 
him, and can make its demands exact- 
ing. Finally, it can withhold en- 
couragement from the mediocre, 
exalting none but the superior; its 
culture will entitle it to be strict. 

This public, I say, must not be hun- 
gry; it must be cultivated; I will add 
that it must be few in number. The 
Greeks of the Periclean age were few— 
and the honnétes gens of Louis XIV, 
the Italian nobles of the Renaissance, 
the notables of the court of Weimar. 
So few in number that the individual 
could feel himself directly flattered 
by the work of art. 

The danger of the mob, of this 
“totally unpolished” public which 
Goethe spoke of, does not derive solely 
from the fact that its uncultured con- 
dition makes flattery too easy, but also 
from the fact that it is too numerous. 
How flatter a heterogeneous, hodge- 
podge public which has no culture or 
traditions in common, neither tastes, 
ideal, nor duties? One cannot flatter it 
as a whole except in places most com- 
mon to all men—yes, in places most 
common. That is observable especially 
in the theatre. Praised be the society 
of Weimar, which could find its flat- 
tery in Iphigenia and Torquato Tasso! 
It is good for the artist to know whom 
he is addressing. In our days, when 
he can no longer tell, he either breaks 
with his age and retires within him- 
self, as we have seen the best men do, 
relying on the future to recompense 


him for the present, and ideally flat. 
tering an unknown public which jg 
vaguely scattered over the future; or 
indeed (but does he then deserve the 
name of artist?) he flatters the mob at 
random—and I shall not name the re. 
sults, but you know them. 

Another danger of tlie mob, alas! 
is the fact that it is hungry. It asks 
to be fed. The old dogmas no longer 
suffice. The contemporary mind rejects 
them like foods without savour. The 
oldest questions, on which the élite 
public of the past was quite tacitly 
and unostentatiously in agreement, 
have been raised again and call for new 
answers. Moral questions, social ques. 
tions in particular. (May Weimar be 
spared them!) Henceforth, there is 
nothing disinterested in the work. The 
thesis play is invented. It is unsub. 
stantial food. But what is the differ. 
ence!—so long as the mob is satisfied, 

And these adulterators, who are in- 
capable of a pure work of art, despise 
it; and accordingly the mob despises, 
in the-name of utilitarian art, the 
work of art which is unutilized. 

When Joseph was in prison, two 
prisoners like himself, two officers of 
Pharaoh, spoke to him—the Bible tells 
us. They had dreamed a dream both 
of them, each man his dream .. . and 
behold, they were sad. Now Joseph in- 
terpreted their dreams. When the first 
man had spoken, “This is the inter- 
pretation,” Joseph explained. “With- 
in yet three days shall Pharaoh lift 
up thine head, and restore thee unto 
thine office: and thou shalt give Pha- 
raoh’s cup into his hand, after the 
former manner when thou wast his 
butler.” 

And when the second man _ had 
spoken, “Within yet three days,” said 
Joseph, “shall Pharaoh lift up thy head 
from off thee, and shall hang thee on 
a tree.” 

The first was the butler, the cup- 
bearer, the man who pours that other 
men may drink. Pharaoh, remember- 
ing him, recalled him to his court. 
Such was Ganymede, who bore intoxi- 
cants for the banquets of the gods. 

The second, the chief baker, who 
provided food, was hanged. Such was 
Prometheus, who was enchained upon 
the Caucasus. 


The Late Lamented Epicures 


(Continued from page 50) 


women who appreciated both and 
whose conversation as a result had a 
quality not unworthy to be compared 
with that of Christina of Sweden or 
the Empress Catharine. 

But without drinking red wine and 
smoking cigars, without becoming 
Christinas or Catharines it ought to be 
possible for the ardent, emancipated 
young woman of the moment to ripen 
into a new and admirable phenomenon 
of the human scene, and from time to 
time I am oppressed by the fancy that 
she may only become fidgety. 

But away with pessimism. I would 
rather think that among these bache- 
lor girls there are many who are 
already learning the art of good living 
and who in maturity will be the 
hostesses at as good dinner-parties as 
were ever dreamed of by clubable 


middle-aged male bachelors. Do I 
trespass upon absurdity in saying that 
I hope to hear before I die a woman 
in a woman’s club say to me across 
the table “I think you'll like this 75 
brandy,” with the air of one who has 
discovered for herself how mellow it 
is, or even see her beckon the gen- 
uinely revered waiter and murmur 
“I think we'll have the 58”? Yes, I 
have just been drinking the last of 
the ’84. The ’58 will be wonderful in 
25 years, and my hostess not much over 
forty will shine on me, then an old gen- 
tleman of 70, like Aspasia in her glory. 

“How a little love and conversation 
improve a woman,” said Farquhar, the 
17th century English dramatist. I shall 
not want her love then, but her conver- 
sation, and she will owe the world 


both. 
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F tore than fiftv vears, the old Palmer Cannon Dolphin towels make lasting friends- they are SO pleas- 
H , built in 1873, was one of the show : ant to use, so generous in size, so delightfully 


o I sl} . Chi : “nn historic and so- soft, so absorbent! . . . Cannon towels are 


cago. indeed, mm historic and 


ance, it ranked as one of the tore made by the world’s largest manafacturer of 
TOss most hotels of the world. Today a new Palmer = 4" towels. Economies of manufacture mean a 
75 House, built on the famous old site in the ~~ lower price per towel to the great hotel. Just 
heart of Chicago’s shopping district, carries as surely they mean lower cost to you. 
gen- on proudly the tradition of lavish hospitality. The designs add a fresh, modern note to 


vmbol of the thoroughness of this hos- any bathroom—the whale, the marmoset, the 


jat towels in all occupied lighthouse, the seagull, for instance; smart 


¢ 
t 
‘+4 a? ee ea 6 4 } 
pitaiity is the fact ti 


stripes and conventional borders. Colors are 
over 4 i that towels used at the Palmer House gold, blue, lavender, green and pink, all guar- 
gen: are Cannon towels. FE ECT ON anteed absolutely colorfast. Wash cloths, bath 


ah Cannon Whale 
turkish bath 
towel. Border in a wide variety of sizes and weights. Prices 
CEE ee pink, from 25c to $3.50. In dry goods and depart- 
blue, gold, green, See cn. Mills. Inc 
lavender. Price ™ent stores every where. Cannon Mills, Inc., 


about $1.75. 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


i] in Poo! are replaced three and four times daily 


pea Throughout the hotel world, Cannon towels mats and bath sheets; huck and turkish towels 
, the are recognized as a necessity in the modern 
hall bathroom. Their handsome appearance ap} peals 
orld at once to guests who are often critical to the 


point of fussiness. Among such people, Cannon 














PRODUCED WITH THE AID OF ALL THE SCIENCE, ALL THE ARTS AND ALI if 
CRAFTSMANSHIP THAT THE AGES HAVE TAUGHT MANKIND, THE MODERN PACKARD 
FITTINGLY TYPIFIES THE WHOLE RANGE OF HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT 
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Today, after nearly thirty years of research, 
experience and improvement, Packard cars 
come as near to the ideal of perfection in 
personal transportation as seems likely to 
be reached until some new discovery revo- 
l izes land l, 
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utionizes land travel. Possible refinements 
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are found with less and 
Packard design is tending to standardize 
n vehicles whose outstanding beauty, 
performance and prestige are recognized 
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in every section of the globe. 


grace and power which so fully answers 
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he demands of modern men—which 
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stands, a masterpiece of combined art and 


science, before your door. 


In the Packard organization today are 
combined the knowledge and skill of more 
than a hundred separate and distinct arts, 
professions, crafts and trades—each reach- 
ing its highest development in its con- 
tribution to Packard superiority, all unit- 
ing to make the Packard car the supreme 
expression of modern transportation. 


the Board Room of the Packard Motor Car Company 
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AM PICO 


KNABI CHICKERING 
J. C.FISCHER, UAINES BROS. 
MARSHALL © WENDELL. AMEICO SYMPHONIQUE 
THE WELLES (c Cuncads) 


fet} 


CONCERT 


OF 








SERIES 


MUSIC 


You have heard ereat piano performances ps 


In a crowded concert hall, some weorld-famed 
genius play ine to hushed hundreds. \ aking the 
most glorious of all instruments to glorious life, 
Releasing, with incredible fingers, the floods of 
melody you have longed to hear—waited pir 


tiently to hear—traveled far, perhaps, to hear, 


Once there was no other way to hear great 
piano music, But now, in the quiet of yourown 
home, you can hear. any evening, concerts more 
wonderful still. To your own W aiting piano the 
Aimpico will bring the play ine, net of one artist 
alone, but of practically all the famous artists 
of the world. You merely touch an electric 


button—then relax in your chair to listen, 


Allin one evening you may hear great classical 
compositions play ed by such concert pianists as 
Godow sky, Orloth Rosenthal, Lhes inne—well- 
loved ballads played by Victor Herbert, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, Milton Delcamp —the swift aml 
rhythmic music of Broadway, played by such 


masters ofsyncopation as Lopez.Contrey,f ‘arroll. 


The Ampico is an integral part of the piano. 
lt reproduces through the piano itsel{/—bring- 
ing you the actual voice of the instrument in 
its full beauty —permitting you to study closely 
the method and tone of famous pianists —in- 
spiring you and your children in your own 
playing. The Ampico does not in any way change 
the appearance, tone or action of the piano. 

You cannot fully believe in this miracle of 
the Ampico until you hear it! Go, at your first 
opportunity, to the store where the pianos listed 
below are sold, Ask to have the Ampico play 


for you a program of your own selection... 


Do not postpone this fascinating experience! 


Electrically operated models = ST5C to $4,500. 
An initial payment of 10% will place an Ampico im 
your home. 


The remainder is payable over a period of two years. 
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Chrysler 


lr IS not too much to say that even 
Chrysler has never found a parallel 
to the admiration and enthusiasm 
which has greeted the new Chry~ 
slers—“75” and “65.” 


The public, ever eager to reward 
originality and merit, has wel- 
comed them as the forerunners of 
an entirely new and vastly superior 
motor car style, just as it welcomes 
most enthusiastically the dictum of 
Paris in matters of clothes. 











New Chrysler “75” Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555 (wire wheels extra ) 


STYLE —Panis for Clothes; 


for Cars 


Everywhere, it applauds Chrysler's 
striking new style. It acclaims 
Chrysler’s splendid new vitality of 
performance. It commends each 
and every one of the countless 
betterments of Chrysler’s artistic 
and mechanistic design. 


You should see this epochal devel- 
opment. You should ride in and 
drive the new Chrysler—whether 
“75” or “65”. —to appreciate just 
how emphatically Chrysler again 





has jolted outworn traditions in ap~ 
pearance, performance and value. 


: LA v 


New Chrysler “75” Prices— Royal Sedan, 
$1535; 2-Passenger Coupe/ with rumble seat), $15 35; 
Roadster (with rumble seat, illustrated), $1555; Town 
Sedan, $1655 77 New Chrysler “65” Prices— 
Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 
4-Door Sedan, $1145; Coupe (with rumble seat), 
$1145. All prices f.0.b. Detroit. (Wire wheels extra.) 
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coats and costumes to welcome Autumn's 


coming.... at your favorite shop 


1412 BROADWAY at 39th St. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Mental Side of Golf 


(Continued from page 75) 


little whether or not he is right so 
long as he thinks he is. Alex Smith 
was once asked why he never troubled 
to remove worm-casts from the line of 
his putt, his interrogator pointing out 
that the obstructions might deflect 
his ball from the cup. “Aye, and they 
might bounce it into the cup, too,” 
replied Alex. 

People who do not play golf have 
difficulty in understanding why sud- 
den noises or any sudden motion in 
a player’s line of vision usually up- 
set him and cause him to miss. 

The disturbances which annoy a 
golfer are not those which begin 
before he addresses his ball and con- 
tinue throughout the time he is mak- 
ing the stroke. In a measure, it is 
possible to shut out all consciousness 
of a continuous noise. But when some- 
one shouts, out of a dead silence, the 
player cannot be prepared for it. 

Around every club there are certain 
men who like to make, and play, freak 
matches. An old favourite is a handi- 
cap game in which the poorer player is 
permitted to shout or drop his club 
or make some other noise a certain 
number of times while his opponent 
is playing. 

The most annoying thing a gallery 
can do is to start running away from 
the putting green before both players 
have holed their balls. Frequently 
spectators become impatient and, when 
both balls are lying close by the hole, 
they take it for granted that both 
will go in on the next stroke, and 
then they scamper away to gain a place 
at the next tee. A three-foot putt can 
look very simple—from the edge of 
the green—and at the same time ap- 
pear a vexing problem to the man 
whose business it is to hole it. 

Another source of trouble is ill- 
timed applause. Loud handclapping 
and cheering may be terribly distract- 
ing. I witnessed an unfortunate inci- 
dent of this kind. ‘Chick Evans, at the 
first extra hole against Roland Mc- 
Kenzie, put down a very long putt 
for a birdie three, leaving Roland 
a short one to save the match. As 
Chick’s ball went into the hole a 
tremendous cheer went up from the 
crowd, and the handclapping and 
noise continued all the while Roland 
was studying his putt, subsiding only 
as he stepped up to the ball. The 
demonstration disturbed him fully as 
much as Evans’ putt. Of course, he 
missed and lost the match. 

Walter Hagen furnished, in the re- 
cent British open, another notable 
illustration of the folly of prognos- 
ticating the result of a golf tourna- 
ment upon form displayed immediately 
beforehand. I remember reading just 
before the Compston-Hagen match 
that it was generally conceded that 
the winner of the match would win the 
British Open Championship. The only 
trouble with the prediction was that 
Compston won the match by a land- 
slide but Hagen walked off with the 
championship—far the richer plum 
of the two. 

Hagen’s temperament and spirit are 
truly wonderful. A lesser man would 
have been nervously crushed by the 
monstrous defeat administered by 
Compston, but Hagen was at no time 
even downcast. From all accounts he 


was, even before he left Moor Park, 
decidedly cheerful over the prospects 
of another win for him in the cham. 
pionship at Sandwich. With his char. 
acteristic philosophy he probably said 
to himself that, if Compston were on 
edge at Moor Park, he, Hagen, might 
be on edge at Sandwich. And, appar. 
ently, he was. 

After the first two rounds of this 
great championship Hagen and Sara. 
zen occupied the strategic positions, 
Three strokes behind Jurada left them 
just close enough upon his heels to 
harass him continually, and just far 
enough behind to leave, in Jurada’s 
mind, a sense of responsibility which 
was bound to lie heavy upon his nerves, 
I caught myself feeling sorry for 
Jurada even while he had a three. 
stroke lead. Faced with his first big 
opportunity to carry off a_ major 
championship, he found himself oc- 
cupying the most difficult position 
possible. Fo hold the lead from the 
half-way post to the finish is a hard 
job for even a seasoned competitor, 
and Jurada is by no means a veteran. 
The difficulty of his task was not 
lessened by the fact that his closest 
pursuers were Hagen and Sarazen. 
These two are probably the most de- 
termined finishers that could have 
been set upon his trail. But Jurada is 
a splendid golfer and will be heard 
from again. He finished in the money 
at St. Anne’s in 1926 and each year’s 
experience will make him harder and 
harder to beat. 

Archie Compston, in finishing third, 
three strokes behind Hagen, did re- 
markably well under the circum- 
stances. Golf does not permit a man to 
remain very long at the peak of his 
game. Compston was so good at Moor 
Park that I expected him to fall quite 
flat at Sandwich. That he did not do 
so reflected great credit upon his 
ability as a golfer. 

And, finally, I must say a word about 
one’s temper in golf. I always envy 
the man who can miss a shot and laugh 
about it—the fellow who takes neither 
himself nor his game too seriously. 
Surely that is golf seen in its true per- 
spective, as a sport and_ recreation 
rather than as an issue of the first 
importance to be tried and settled at 
the expense of pleasure and congen- 
iality. Mr. Eugene Black, Governor of 
our Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
once said to a group of golfers, “No 
man has mastered golf until he re- 
alizes that his good shots are acci- 
dents and his bad ones exercise.” 
It would help most of us to enjoy the 
game if we would adopt that phil- 
osophy. But I confess with shame that 
I cannot do it. A bad shot, or some 
silly mistake at golf, makes me fairly 
boil inside and I am bound to show 
it unless I exercise a whole lot of 
restraint. And in an informal match 
too frequently there is not enough 
incentive to bring forth the necessary 
restraint. 

Losing one’s temper, of itself, is 
not likely to cause the player to be 
less efficient, unless there is not suff- 
cient time for the rage to subside be- 
fore the next shot is played. I often 
think that it is a good thing to get a4 
little peeved with yourself, for un- 

(Continued on page 115) 
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xercise without effort — Pleasant, 
‘Passive’ exercise that stimulates and maintains 
proper circulation, tones and invigorates the entire sys- 
tem, aids in removing unhealthy, unsightly flesh—keeps 
you fit for today’s strenuous social and business activities. 
All this is yours with the Savage Health Motor, the new 
scientific, portable, electric exerciser and reducer. 


The Savage Health Motor can be used on any suitable 
table, dresser, desk or in a window recess. It operates as 
silently, smoothly as an electric fan, is easily transported 
in its handsome case. Endorsed by physicians and 
physical culturists. 


Demonstrated and sold by leading light and power com- 
panies, department stores, sporting goods stores, physi- 
cians’ supply stores, etc. For descriptive literature write— 


SAVAGE PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTING SAVAGE AVENUE, 
CORPORATION UTICA, NEW YORK 


CANADA: Canada Health Motors, 714 Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
Beddington Liddiatt Co. Ltd., London, Eng. 


SAVAGE 
HEALTH MOTOR 


EXERCISER AND REDUCER 
Patents applied for by J. G. DeRemer 
Compact— Portable — Good Looking 
A Product of SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT FP, 


Savage Products Distributing Corporation 
Dept. F, Utica, N. Y. 
I am interested in keeping and looking fit. Send me the story, 


“The Spirit of Health.” 
Name_.- 


City _ - ee Sete | ee eee eee ears 


VANITY FAIR 


Mr. Blimsop’s Fatal Passion 


(Continued from page 59) 


intimate of nearly every lady whose 
name had been in Broadway electric 
lights during the period of his ef- 
florescence. Except to the initiated, he 
was a riddle, wanting none of the 
ordinary prizes, forcing his deter- 
mined way into the most guarded of 
circles, moving on again without any 
apparent reason. A vast uninformed 
legend and a still more vast informed 
history gathered about him. 

At the end of the fifth year, he was 
surprised and not a little bored to re- 
ceive a letter from that Miss Vivian 
who had been his private secretary. She 
wrote that she wanted to go to work 
again and would appreciate any as- 
sistance he could give her. He was a 
civil gentleman, so that he eventually 
found himself once again across a 
luncheon-table from Miss _ Eustasia 
Vivian. In the course of lunch, she 
asked whether she might take off her 
hat. He told her that he supposed she 
might if she wished. 

Mr. Adams Blimsop looked up. 
Across the table from him was the 
most remarkable head of hair he had 
seen in all his researches. It pur- 
ported to be a darkish blond, but 
somehow or other it suggested a green, 
the green of bottle-flies, of swamp 
moss, even of créme de menthe. He 


tried to remember what her hair had 
been like before: bobbed very close, 
he remembered, an_ indeterminate 
blond. This glory might easily be the 
consummation of that promise. 

Mr. Blimsop was lost. Never before 
had his good sense forsaken him in 
his various campaignings. He deluged 
Miss Vivian with flowers, love. 
letters, gifts, everything. He waited on 
her morning, afternoon, and evening, 
And all he asked of her was just one 
lock of her hair, always to remember 
her by. 

Miss Vivian was not to be won. 
She was adamant in refusing him any 
preliminary encouragement, even 4 
single curl. She lived in a fireproof 
hotel without a fire escape outside her 
window. She always locked her door 
securely at night and was not above 
enlisting the protection of the house 
detective. She never once accepted an 
invitation to go motoring into the 
country with Mr. Blimsop. 

Mr. Blimsop realized at last that, 
short of a quick and public murder, 
marriage was the only remaining 
course, and so he married Miss Vivian. 
An hour after the ceremony he found 
of course that she wore a wig. 

And that was how Mr. Blimsop 
came to renounce his avocation. 


Stripping The Beds 


(Continued from page 52) 


she would not mind. Alas, she did 
mind. But within the unintended bitter 
taste of Mrs. Marchmont’s speech, there 
lurked a drop of sweet: the speaker 
had shrewdly though unconsciously tes- 
tified that Nora as the prey of a vulgar 
seducer was inconceivable . . . and 
was not this the same as saying that in 
order to love her he must have become 
a new man? A passion for her could 
surely not have been born save in a 
breast that had cast out even the mem- 
ory of vulgar loves. 

Nora smoothed out the blue taffeta 
bedspread with a pitying hand. 

Now Owen’s room. . . saved till the 
last. Down one staircase, and up an- 
other, picturesque and steep, tucked 
against the library wall. Her quaint 
little low-browed house had upstairs 
just one simple landing on which the 
three main bedrooms gave, and no 
corridor. Owen’s small room had to be 
ascended to by its separate small stair. 
Not a back stair, she always explained; 
the back stair was yet another matter, 
a ladder-like affair beyond the pantry, 
consecrated to the ascensions of Jac- 
queline. No, Owen’s bachelor bedroom 
itself was a triumph of ingenuity over 
exiguous space, and had been fitted in 
over the library, in that story-and-a- 
half extension, by a masterly manipu- 
lation of dormers; and to this retreat, 
from the library itself, the narrow steps 
went up. The room was charming, with 
its sloped roof and casement windows. 
Standing, with a beating heart, here 
where he had slept, Nora saw through 
a window the distant hill whereon small 
forms gesticulated: her guests, tracing 
the irregular roof-line of her dwelling, 
always admired. 

His good-night words to her had 
been ... “I don’t care what you say! 
I shall wait!” Had he waited ... 





really waited . .. all night? She had 
not gone to him ... to the library where 
he had sworn he would wait. She had 
not gone, yet it would have been sweet 
to know that he had really spent a 
night of longing, while she lay sleep- 
less in her room on the front landing, 
hearing the slow clock strike the hours 
away. 

His bed had been slept in, she saw 

perhaps just toward morning. 
There was his rumn’‘ed pillow. She 
felt as if she could never put another 
guest in this room again. The small 
mirror reflected the wistfulness of her 
own blue-gray eyes. Nowhere, not here 
or anywhere, was there a bedroom glass 
that would ever reflect their two faces 
... before breakfast . . . together. 

She must hurry, the figures were gone 
from the hill. She: had ten minutes. 
She bent above the bed, tossed the pil- 
lows away, threw blankets back, lifted 
the sheets. . 

Out of the cool folds, drawn invol- 
untarily for one moment up against her 
breast, something very light and glit- 
ering dropped, something that made 
the slightest little dry metallic crepita- 
tion on the hardwood floor. A wire 
hairpin, one of those that she so often 
saw securing a twist of Jacqueline’s 
auburn hair, always neat, always 
pinned in place with a small foreign 
“air”, even on Monday mornings. 

From her hands the sheets slipped 
down, they dropped heavy and un- 
heeded to the floor. “The end of every 
woman’s life,” Mrs. Marchmont had 
said it was. “Stripping the beds.” It 
was indeed the end. She was alone. -. 
she stared at the striped white-and- 
brown ticking of the bed . . . hearing 
from the kitchen the song of Jacqueline 
over her tasks—planning batter-bread 
for supper. 
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at S 6! we Give 


Study her tastes. Are they conservative? Then think how 
she will welcome the “ sophisticated simplicity” of the 
Antique Pattern in Wallace Sterling Silver. Or the 
strength and straight-forwardness of the 
Washington or Puritan designs. Or do her 
tastes run to more elaborate effects ? Then 
give her the Renaissance Pattern, so 
generous in its ornamentation. Or— 
for a compromise between simplicity 
and elaboration—the grace 
and harmony of Princess 


Anne or Princess Mary... 
R. Wallace & Sons 


Mfs. Co., 709 Wallace 
Park, Wallingford, 


Connecticut. 









4 


Patterns are, from top to 
bottom, Antique, 
Renaissance, Puritan 


Patterns are, from top to 
bottom, Washington, 
Princess Anne, Princess 


Mary 


The beautiful six-piece Tea Set in the Antique Pattern is priced at $625; 
without the waiter $400. Tea Spoons in the patterns shown are priced 
from Sar to $29 per dozen, Dinner Knives from $44 to $45 and Dinner 
Forks from $45 to $54. 


Special booklets illustrating each pattern will be sent upon request. 


WALLACE STERLING SILVER 
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“Say, Doc, you don’t happen to have a prescription that 
will keep a fellow cool this weather, do you?” 
“Sure—Kelly-Springfield tires.” 





VANITY FAIR 


... And Promise, If Elected... 


(Continued from page 45) 


minutes to arrive at a given point, 
who wait until the laughter (if at all) 
has died down, and who then repeat the 
last line with evident relish, beaming 
at the company and perhaps adding for 
good measure a brief resumé of the 
joke itself and several words explain- 
ing the point, where they heard it, 
what it meant, and what other joke 
it just reminded them of. 


Senator Heflin 
There will be a law against Senator 


Heflin. 


Cigarette Lighters 
We favour legislation which will deal 
promptly and summarily with friends 
who blow out the match which you 
have just struck and offer you instead, 
with a bright smile, their brand-new 
patent cigarette lighter. 


Men’s Straw Hats 
There will be a law against stiff- 
brimmed straw hats. 


Postal Laws and Regulations 

It shall be held illegal—under pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment— 
according to our proposed revisions of 
the postal laws and regulations, to 
send via the United States mail any 
picture-postcard from Canada bearing 
this or a similar message: “Oh, boy, I 
bet you wish you were up here right 
now for a little sip of this Black Horse 
Ale!!! (See Over!) Regards to the 
office, Joe.” 


Mrs. Martin Johnson 
There will be a law against Mrs. 
Martin Johnson. 


Advertising Testimonials 

We are in favour of forbidding hence- 
forth all advertising testimonials by 
prominent people which show them 
using some prominent make _ of 
cigarettes or cold cream, with a 
signed endorsement to this effect: 
“I smoke my favorite Goo-Goo brand 
of mattress blindfolded because it 
cleared up my _ complexion like 
magic. . .” 


“You Would!” 
We shall conduct an intensive cam- 
paign against people who say “You 
would!” 


Railway Car Windows 

Passengers in railway cars will be 
equipped henceforth with fire-axes, 
and permitted to use them to the full 
extent whenever the window which the 
lady beside them has requested them 
to open refuses to budge. They have 
the choice of hitting either the lady 
or the window. 


Marathon Dancers 
All marathon-dancers, cross-country 
runners and flagpole-sitters will be 
charged full space-rates in the news- 
papers. 


Bruce Barton 
There will be a law against Bruce 
Barton. 


Paper Towels 
There will be a law against paper 
towels. 


Green Eye-Shades 
We shall take a definite stand against 
people who wear green eye-stiades 
while driving motor-cars, playing tennis 
or lying on the beaches. 


Home-Made Movies 

The increased number of hosts who 
entertain their guests with home-made 
movies of Junior taking a bath, Junior 
sitting still, and Junior crawling across 
the yard and out of the negative en. 
tirely, demands constructive legislation 
that will limit their showing in the 
future exclusively to Junior’s two 
parents. 


Women in Politics 
We shall declare an open season on 
all women who say: “Yes, but can you 
imagine Mrs. Smith in the White 
House?” 


Bicycles 
There will be a bounty of $.20 pay- 
able out of the National Treasury 
offered on the head of every small boy 
who rides a bicycle in the midst of 
heavy automobile traffic. 


Americans Who Go To Paris, France 
There will be a law against Ameri- 
cans who go to Paris, France. 


Umbrellas 

We favour a national ordinance 
against people in crowds who carry 
open umbrellas that gouge your eyes, 
knock off your hat, and drip down the 
back of your neck. We also oppose 
people who carry folded umbrellas 
under their arms, projecting behind 
them at such an angle that the tip 
invariably catches in the cuff of your 
trousers and trips you up. In other 
words, we object to umbrellas. 


Chain Letters 

Authors of chain letters will be 
forced to put their names and return 
addresses on the envelopes, and any- 
thing which happens to them in 
consequence will be designated under 
our proposed Chain Letter Law as 
justifiable homicide, and a_ bronze 
medal will be awarded for the deed. 


Automobile Pasters 
Any automobile whose rear window 
is decorated with pasters of diving- 
girls, monkeys, or a stocking ad will 
be confiscated at once. 


Full Dress 
Hereafter men’s full-dress evening- 
clothes will be abolished, and men will 
be permitted instead to wear something 
comparatively comfortable, like chain 
armour. 


Babies 
There will be a law against babies. 
(This does not apply to your own baby, 
of course.) 


Political Platforms 

And as a final plank in our Political 
Platform, this Party puts itself on 
record as opposing henceforth all 
Political Platforms; and if our Plat- 
form wins, we pledge our Party to 
ignore it vigorously, to the best of our 
ability and in strict accordance with 
the undying traditions established by 
the other great Political Parties of our 
Nation. 
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aN | THE WORLD HAS A NEW 
| AND FINER MOTOR CAR 


EOPLE who already have driven 
the new Twin-Ignition-motored 
Nash ‘*400’? have instantly realized 
its superiority in performance to cars 


with older types of motors. 


In this new car, they discover more 
power and speed than they ever will 
care to use. They find a real thrill in 
the vigor and snap of Twin-Ignition 


traffic getaway. 


Has Nash accomplished these remark- 


“NASH 


INN 


ae 





S 
CA 


able results by building a larger mo- 
tor—one with an enormous appetite 
for gasoline? Or by building a high- 
compression motor that needs spe- 


cial, high-priced fuels? 


The answer to both questions is an 
emphatic ‘‘No’’. Nash has developed 
and perfected new principles of high- 
compression motor construction 
which create more power, more speed, 


with ordinary gasoline, and less of it! 





Mdvanced Six Ambassador 


Today, the Twin-Ignition, 12-spark- 
plug, high-compression motor pow- 
ers all Nash “400”? Advanced and Spe- 
cial Six models. Its results are so re- 
markableand satisfactory as to clearly 
point the way to the future improve- 


ment of other cars. 


Your Nash dealer will be glad to ex- 
plain Twin Ignition to you, and to 
let you drive a Twin-Ignition-mo- 
tored Nash ‘*400”’, anytime. 
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vy Lady SERIES 


(8552) 








| Cyentlemens 
HATS 


FOR AUTUMN 


Drowning King 


The MOHAWK .. $5 


A snap-brim of flawless de- 
sign and workmanship— at 
the price of an ordinary hat! 


Tbe STRAND . . $7 


Built to fit not only the head 
but also the character and 
spirit of a true gentleman. 








Ghe UNIVERSITY... *8 


Distinguished beyond comparison both 
in it’s supreme, fineness of styling and 
it’s excellence of material. 





e 


i wes three distinguished 
hats, together with the 
famous Browning-King 
Londoner at $10, have been 
built expressly to our own 


New York —One East 45th St., at Fifth Avenue 


Chicago—Monroe&W abash...and 30 other smart, convenient stores 


exacting specifications. They 
are sold only in our own 
stores and will be seen only 
in the good company of 
our discerning clientele. 





VANITY FAIR 


Henrik Ibsen: 1828-1928 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 


GENIUS needs courage. He must 

be abnormally keen to pain and 
he must completely master it. In the 
great contest, Ibsen versus Norway, it 
looked for many years as though the 
parochial self-conceit of Norway 
would triumph, and Ibsen was cer- 
tainly brought to the verge of suicide. 
But, brittle yet indomitable, the strug- 
gle was not fatal for him, and by the 
time he reached seventy years, in 
1898, this self-possessed veteran was 
able to lead his proud and blushing 
country to the footlights, to join him 
in taking the world’s curtain call. 

But Ibsen’s self-possession ought to 
deceive no one. It is protective. He is 
one of the most fiery, most quivering, 
most passionate of poets. And by his 
extreme sensitiveness he will live. 

Everything possible was done by 
human society to test his grit. His 
father went bankrupt. At fourteen he 
was sent to work, far from home, in a 
village chemist shop by a fjord. There, 
for seven years, he washed the bottles 
and pounded blue mass and sold worm 
powders, while no bourgeois mother 
thought of asking him to afternoon 
coffee. And as the rumour crept out 
that he was a bitter youth with a sharp 
tongue, he was shunned as a danger- 
ous Bolshevik. His two boy friends 
knew the great secret of the back 
room, however: he was writing a play, 
and the modest subject he had chosen 
was a poetic drama on the Roman 
rebel Catalina, a play for which he 
had to grind at Latin and read and 
ponder Sallust. 

His play was rejected in Oslo (then 
Christiania). One of his friends had 
a little money and got it printed, but 
no one bought it, so they sold four- 
fifths of the first edition, to wrap up 
cheese and sliced liver sausage. 

Fifteen years of effort brought 
Henrik Ibsen to the point where, with 
a tiny subsidy from the government 
and a Valkyrie wife, he was glad 
to turn his bdck on the theatrical 
bickerings, the romantic conventions, 
the spite and the doltishness of 
literary Norway. Rome gave him self- 
possession, 

Hugely ambitious, he set about 
constructing irresistible masterpieces. 
He built three vast, unwieldy dramas, 
Brand, Peer Gynt and Emperor and 
Galilean. They packed with 
poetry, full of life, magnificent and 
impracticable. They were cathedrals, 
and so hurt was he by criticism (a 
sure sign of livingness) that he left 
these superb fantasies of beauty and 
power, truth and evasion, and bent 
himself to build “homes for men”. 

On the surface, cabined 
dramas, with their extreme ethical 
preoccupation, seemed problem plays. 
Like a drastic, tight-lipped surgeon, 
this terrible Ibsen appeared to be 
putting his relentless finger on one 
sore spot after another and saying, 
“Operate!” The wife as a mere play- 
thing, the concealment of syphilis, the 
dream-life of the futile inventor, the 
perverse cruelty of the clever girl mis- 
mated, the shams of the refined idealist 
and uplifter—all these he mercilessly 
and indecently laid bare. Europe 
howled, especially England. The Vic- 
torians tried to wrap themselves in 


the folds of the Daily Telegraph. 


were 


these 


Ibsen was hated, jeered at, parodied, 
William Archer, stiff as a poker, went 
on translating him. Edmund Gosse, 
bland as a marshmallow, explained 
that these horrid aspects of Ibsen were 
not final. Two first-rate men, Bernard 
Shaw and Havelock Ellis, really felt 
his greatness and sympathetically jp. 
terpreted him. And all the young 
highbrows frantically discussed him, 

But was that all? Grateful as we 
must be to our liberators, we cannot 
return to the shell to re-read them. Was 
Ibsen only a radical? Does he date? 

He dates in certain of his themes, 
Just as a play on birth control today, 
or a play on the cowardice of the 
censorship, ought to be out of date in 
1950, so Ibsen damaged The Deoll’s 
House and Ghosts by making his 
point. The thinking world has caught 
up with him. But The Wild Duck, 
Rosmersholm, Hedda Gabler, and 
The Lady from the Sea moved from 
intellectual purpose to free emotional 
discovery. Ibsen passed from morality 
to psychology, no longer held by the 
sins of society but vibrant with his 
amazing consciousness of the inner 
reality of conduct, the double duty and 
double life of every ego—“love thy 
neighbour as thyself” and “love thy- 
self as thy neighbour’. No longer did 
he need emperors and heroes and 
valkyries. He took everyday speech and 
speakers. And from these “homes for 
men”, where we live, he moved on 
imperceptibly, a new play every two 
years, still brooding on the cruelty of 
nature, the anguish of submission, the 
loneliness of every enfranchisement, 
and the agony of every choice, till he 
reached those last plays, those proud 
and desolated “castles in the air”. 

These plays, The Master-Builder, 
Little Eyolf, John Gabriel Bork 
man and When We Dead Awaken, 
are the union of ihe dream and the 
reality—all heart-cries of a man of 
passionate rectitude who still was a 
poet, an anarchist and in the true 
sense a libertine. 

A large class of human beings are 
not ready to enjoy Ibsen. The critic 
who says about war films, “These are 
the realities that we all want to for- 
get”—he had better be handed hack 
his ticket. But those who would rather 
escape into life than out of it, even if 
their nerves and ideals must suffer, 
will find in this poet the genius of 
charity plus sincerity. He is stern. 
He drove the soliloquy off the stage. 
He is sparse and classic in pose and 
gesture. Hardy as he is, he accepts the 
Greek rules. But who has more octaves 
in intense drama? Whose sense of 
significance is more acute yet ut- 
terly natural and unrhetorical ? 

Life hurt Ibsen too much; he was 
undoubtedly shell-shocked, or some- 
thing like it, in his precocious boy- 
hood. But if death visits nearly every 
one of his plays, no one knew better 
than he the richness of adventure, and 
the wonder of unrealized happiness. 

The question of Ibsen in Englis 
remains. William Archer, who was 
something of a noble frosty-eyed 
school inspector by nature, has dead- 
ened Ibsen. Archer is to the original 
as a plaster cast is to warm veiny mar- 
ble that was hewn in heroic Nor- 
way yet given its life in the Italian sun. 
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OVERS of fine cars are agreed that only 
Cadillac could have created LaSalle. They 

are aware, of course, that only Cadillac could have 
endowed LaSalle with its transcending beauty of 
line and appointment; its nimble flectness; its 
sophisticated poise. Only Cadillac could have 
given LaSalle the famous 90-degree, V-type, 


3-cylind ith i lusi li 
S-cylinder engine with its exclusive quality 
4 ~~ ~ 
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its freedom 


of smooth, surging, velvety power; 
from vibration; its amazing flexibility; and its 
enduring continuance of these performance supe- 
riorities to an extent that occasions joyous amaze-~ 
ment in even second and third owners. Only 
Cadillac's overwhelming command of the fine 
car market could make possible such lavish 


value-giving as La A alle sO vividly exemplifies. 


Substantial reductions on the entire La Salle line—$23550 to $2875, fs oO. b. Detroit. Five new models, including new five-passenger 
Family Sedan. If you prefer to buy out of inc ome, the General Motors plan is very liberal. Appraisal value of your caracceptable as cash. 


CABS h. AL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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La SALLE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL 


M: PAM Y 


OSHAWA, CANADA 
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«ae modernistic design has been combined with 

+ ‘Whittall Anglo-Persian quality to produce a rug of supreme in- 

dividuality and smartness. . . . Patterned in the colorful spirit of today, 
this newest Whittali marks a new era in floor decoration, long sought by 
women who delight in harmonious home effects. . . . No other fabric 
could quite so well express the modern mode of color and design as 
the rich, closely woven Anglo-Persian. . . . Ask to be shown this 
latest triumph of the weaver’s art. . . . Or, for rugs of lower cost but 


equal dollar value, consider the beautiful Whittall Palmer Wiltons. 


Carpets, too, by Whittall are superior in texture and design. 


WHIT TAIL RUGS 
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THE ‘MA RK OF OWLIT mae ; Broadcasting Orchestra 
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THE RPL VENCE OF THE CLASSIC 


Grey, windswept seas breaking on the shore inspired an 
early artist. The beauty of his conception carried his de- 
sign down through the ages. It was a favorite of the Etrus- 
cans. The brothers Adam revived it in England. Colonial 
silversmiths brought it to America. 

Today, given a new interpretation by the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen this same motive is the theme of their 
Etruscan pattern. Because of the ageless beauty that is its 
underlying charm, passing fads will not affect your fond- 
ness for this exquisite pattern. 

Etruscan will harmonize well with any home where 
simple beauty is the keynote. And, wrought of sterling 
silver by the Gorham Master Craftsmen, you know that 
even though it has the hardest use it will live almost for- 
ever. 

Your jeweler will gladly show you the standard Etruscan 
pieces as well as many others which make especially de- 
lightful gifts (Etruscan Tea Spoons, small, $7.75 for 6, 
ney Knives, $21.00 for 6, Dessert Forks, trade, $20.00 
or 6.) 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. @WQ¥@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 





OLD FRENCH 


COVINGTON MADAM JUMEL 





iT ; 
Whatever your taste—whatever your favorite period—you will find among. Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize”’ 


—_—— 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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“Billie Dove” | 
First National Star, wearing her 
Helbros Watch 





“Jack Mulhall” —_ 
First National Star, wearing his 
Helbros Watch 









MOTION picture stars are leaders of Fashion. To 
nem we look for the newest and smartest in dress and acces- 
sories. In selecting a gift—for any gift occasion—be assured 
of the newest beauty and originality of design as well as 
absolute time-keeping reliability by asking the jeweler for a 
Helbros Watch. If he is unable to supply you with the model 
you desire, write to us. We will see that you are supplied 
promptly . . . Helbtes Sport Watches, you know, are the ones 
that have those patented-extra-long-life radium numerals. 


HELBROS WATCH CO., Dept»E-9, 48 W. 48th St.,.N. Y. City 
Write for the “‘Helbros Gift Booklet’ 


HELBROS 


“AMERICA’S MOST TALKED-ABOUT WATCH™ 








the twig to help Mr. Morton over the 

Falls, so there is evidently the usual 

| dispute about the facts. 
She returned to New York and mar- 
| ried Eugene. But, after a year, he 
| turned nasty and began to wander to 
Philadelphia. Eleanor followed him, 
disguised as a boy, and found that he 
was preparing to elope with a girl 
named Ada Bulwer. Eleanor still had 
her “poignard”, and her taste for dis- 
posing of husbands had been whetted 
by the incident at Niagara. She assas- 
sinated Eugene, and again returned 
to New York. 

Her subsequent career closely ap- 
proached downright wickedness. She 
| seduced a popular preacher, named the 
| Reverend Herbert Lansing. She set up 
| orgies of her own. They had rather a 
| fascination for her, and she has left 
| a discriminating classification of them: 
| “T sought the society of that class of 
| fashionables, to whom my husband— 

Morton—had introduced me. I kept 
| open house for them. Revels, from mid- 
| night until dawn, in which men and 
| women of the first class mingled, served 
for a time to banish reflection, and sap, 
tie by tie, every thread of hope which 
| held me to a purer state of life. The 
| kennel has its orgies, and the hovel, in 
| which ignorance, and squalor join in 
their uncouth debauch; but the orgies 
of the parlour, in which beauty, intel- 
lect, fashion and refinement are min- 
gled, far surpass, in unutterable vul- 
garity, the lowest orgies of the kennel.” 

This may be true, but there will be 
some persons to suggest that an orgy 
in which beauty, intellect, fashion and 
refinement are mingled sounds like a 
| rather pleasant party. 

Eleanor, together with one of her 
friends, named Dudley Haskins, en- 
gaged in a hideous plot against the 
afhanced wife of Mr. Lansing.—a plot 
that brought them all into the depths 





VANITY FAIR 


| The Confessions of Eleanor Burton 


(Continued from page 72) 


of tragedy, and seems to have ended 
in the suicide of the heroine herself. 

Mr. Haskins is known in the narra. 
tive as The Seducer. Many will wish 
to understand his attractions, so jt 
should be said that he was over forty 
years of age, tall in stature, with a 
florid face, short curling hair, and 
sandy whiskers. He was a roué, and a 
gambler, and—Heaven save the mark 
—“‘one of the first fashionables of 
New York.” Dudley dressed in a “showy 
style’,—blue coat, red velvet vest, 
plaid “pants”, brimstone colored gloves, 
and a profusion of rings and other 
jewelry. 

The artist presents “The Seducer 
and His Victim,”—a group of four 
persons in a rich Empire interior. Two 
ladies—Eleanor and Miss Somers, the 
affianced bride of Mr. Lansing—appear 
in the picture in attitudes indicating 
deep distress. The Rev. Mr. Lansing, 





with wasp-waisted frock-coat, and hair 
arranged like that of the late Elbert 
Hubbard, is striding about the room 
in evident agitation. By the ottoman, 
stands The Seducer, in the senatorial 
pose of some eminent Confederate 
statesman. His right hand is placed 
within the red velvet vest, and his face 
wears a mild simper. 

It was all very sad and painful. But 
I am glad to announce that the career 
of the vampire and her satellites was 
soon ended. Eleanor died by inhaling 
the fumes of charcoal, and is now 
buried in Greenwood. The Seducer fled 
to California, but instantly made him- 
self unpopular in that State and was 
hanged. Mr. Lansing went mad, but 
seems to have recovered. The one 
clear lesson which emerges from the 
story of Mrs. Burton is that a life 
devoted to orgies cannot be cleared 
of its stains, nor rendered acceptable 
to the moralist, even by murdering 
two husbands. 


Another Ether Wonder 


(Continued from page 67) 


music as we now know it. With, say, 
two left hands and fourteen fingers, 
bass chords of many notes, with the 
notes widely spaced, would be quite 
easy; and piano composers would have 
written their music with basses of that 
kind, and with melodies and rhythms 
that were the natural counterparts of 
them. But as Chopin had only one left 
hand, and only five fingers on it, he 
had to find other means of getting an 
approximately equivalent effect to 
that of rich chords widely spaced. This 
he did by means of the pedal and the 
arpeggio; he took the disabilities of 
the instrument (in this case not the 
piano alone but the piano plus the 
human hand) and turned them to 
| advantage: and of course the nature of 
the medium in which he was thus 
| compelled to work had a reflex action 
| on the nature of his thinking. The 
| piano made Chopin as truly as Chopin, 
| in a sense, made the modern piano and 


its music. 

It is the very smoothness of the 
ether-wave tone, the feeling it gives 
that for this instrument difficulties do 
not exist, the absence of that impres- 
sion of warfare between the will of 





| 
H | man and the will of the instrument on 


the one hand, and on the other hand 
between the rival egoisms of air and 
wood and metal and reed and catgut 
and so on, ... it is this that makes me 
suspicious that the peculiar virtue of 
the new instrument may at first prove 
more of a liability than an asset. But 
perhaps only at first. That subtle 
change in the nature of the timbre to 
which I have referred in describing 
M. Martenot’s downward scale may 
have potentialities of its own for the 
composer of the future; and when he 
is confronted with a complex of these 
changes in the process of writing for a 
combination of the new instruments, 
some of them with souls of their own 
that have to be studied and humoured, 
he may find himself up against a hun- 
dred new difficulties the struggle with 
which will make him thoroughly 
happy. Alternatively, the smoothness 
may be ineradicable from the ether- 
tone. In that case also we may get a 
new music; the very unearthliness, or 
super-earthliness, of these lovely 
timbres may call out a spirituality of 
thought that has hitherto not found 
expression in music for mere lack of 
the tones through which it could 
express itself, 
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From Bluer Than Blue 





Brighter Than Bright 


ln ten seconds with this magic lotion 


O mornings come too early for 

you? Do you have to get up 
when you feel and look as though 
you would love to stay in bed for a 
month? Sleep famished, pale, hag- 
gard, with a complexion the color 
of clay? 


Then cheer up. Here’s a new easy 
way to snap right out of it! To feel 
alive, wonderfully refreshed — as 
though you just stepped out of a 
barber’s chair after a “‘million dol- 
lar” massage. All you have to do 
is to apply a few drops of Fougere 
Royale After Shaving Lotion on 
your face after your morning shave. 
In a moment that dumb listless 
“morning-after” look has vanished. 
Your face tingles—then feels cool, 


eve Key . 


0 HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. V6. 


smooth. Small wrinkles disappear 
and the good red blood comes to 
your face that makes you look years 
younger. Also acts as styptic— 
heals cuts, etc. Great for the office, 
too—when you’re feeling dull. 


And to start the day really right, 
enjoy the fastest, most luxurious, 
most gloriously comfortable shave 
you ever had in your life with the 
new Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. 
Nothing like it. It’s “balanced”, 
non-caustic—simply can’t irritate. 
Both lotion and cream are mildly 
perfumed with the odeur of Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern)—a pleasing, 
wholesome, outdoor fragrance. 

At your druggist—or generous sam- 
ples for the coupon below. 








to 








539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


ite® ‘ott 
sre 10 atl 
proven avi I ni etinanehakacanmehenaml 3 
fier rs | 
Fe ge Mie a og | | ee a 
having Cream, 50c | 
Shaving Stick, 75c | 
Talcum, 50c 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25 


Facial Soap, 50c 

















VANITY FAIR 


Prohibition Cowardice 


(Continued from page 53) 


states as well. The number of male 
citizens having the right to vote has 
been further reduced by educational 
qualifications not only in the South, to 
disqualify the negroes, but also in 
many Northern states, to operate as 
disfranchising what we are pleased to 
call foreigners. Under these provisions 
the Constitution declared that such 
States as abridged the right to vote 
should have their representation in 
Congress reduced in proportion to 
those deprived of the right to vote. 
Some futile efforts have been made by 
individual congressman to enforce this 
provision of the Constitution by a suit- 
able enactment. Likewise threats have 
been made by Northern Congressmen 
and Senators to reduce the representa- 
tion of the South. Still no action has 
been taken by Congress on this sub- 
ject. By common consent neither 
Massachusetts and many other North- 
ern States, which have denied the 
franchise on account of educational 
qualifications, nor the Southern states 
which have barred the negro vote on 
account of both property and educa- 
tional qualifications to say nothing of 
other means, have ever had their rep- 
resentation reduced. The enforcement 
of this provision would have a grave 
effect upon the representation in Con- 
gress of many Northern States and 
most Southern States, and yet no real 
effort has been made to carry out 
this plain provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. What is the Constitution 
amongst friends unless it concerns the 
Eighteenth Amendment? 

The hypocrisy of those who loudly 
clamor that the absurdities and tra- 
vesties of the Volstead Act must con- 
tinue to be the law of the land until 
the Eighteenth Amendment is changed, 
is still more plainly shox. by refer- 
ence to Section 2, Article 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
This section provides that representa- 
tives in Congress, shall be apportioned 
among the several states according to 
their voting population and that a re- 
apportionment shall be made every ten 
years among the various states upon 
the same basis. The last apportionment 
of Congressmen was made in 1911. In 
spite of the plain provisions of the 
Constitution, Congress has steadfastly 
refused to obey this Constitutional 
provision ever since. The reasons for 
its disobedience is that some states 
have decreased in population while 
others have rapidly The large 
cities have increased out of all pro- 


grown. 


portion to the country districts. The 
fact that the large cities are univer- 
sally against prohibition has thrown 
Anti-Saloon 
organizations 


the entire force of the 
League and_ similar 

against every attempt to re-apportion 
members of Congress among the sev- 
eral states according to population. 
This stubborn refusal coming from 
the dry section has deprived the large 
cities of representation, and left leg- 
islation in the hands of the sparsely 
settled dry districts in direct conflict 
with the constitutional provision and 
the right of the majority to rule. This 
ae violation is not condemned 
hy the forces of prohibition, by the 
Anti-Saloon League or either one of 
the National Conventions. Their right- 


eous regard for obedience to the Con. 
stitution concerns nothing except the 
desire of the average citizen to take 
a drink and the determination of the 
fanatical drys that the wets shall only 
drink in violation of the law. 

But what about the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act? 
The Amendment, like all others, fol. 
lows the undisputed law and provides 
that “Congress and the several states 
shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” It is utterly 
absurd to think that it could: be en- 
forced in any other way. The Amend- 
ment itself applies to the “manufae. 
ture, sale and transportation of in. 
toxicating liquors.” What are intox- 
icating liquors? This is naturally a 
question of fact to be decided in every 
case, or a question to be defined by 
law. The Volstead Act, passed under 
the whip of the Anti-Saloon League 
in the hands of the late Wayne B, 
Wheeler, declared that any beverage 
containing more than one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol by volume should 
be classed as intoxicating liquor, and 
its sale, transportation and manufae- 
ture should be contrary to the law. 
Every person knows that one-half of 
one per cent of alcohol by volume is 
not intoxicating, but the prohibition- 
ists insisted on violating the Constitu- 
tion by inserting this provision in the 
Volstead Act. If the law can arbitrarily 
make one-half of one per cent of al- 
cohol by volume intoxicating liquor 
it could likewise make it ten per cent, 
or any other per cent. Still, the friends 
of prohibition insist on violating the 
plain spirit and letter of the Eighteenth 
Amendment when it serves their pur- 
pose. And after their gross and open 
violations of the Constitution they 
brazenly proclaim that no matter what 
the people want they can get no re- 
lief except by changing the Constitu- 
tion which they know can _ not be 
changed. This absurdity is urged for 
the reason that they know that if they 
can bludgeon the people with the idea 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is 
sacred or binding, the people can be 
defied. They know full well that two- 
thirds of the members of Congress and 
the Senate must ask for the change 
in the Constitution and three-fourths 
of the States must ratify this change. 
They know that fifteen million people 
living in the naturally dry states can 
forever keep the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment on the books. They likewise 
know that the sale, manufacture and 
transportation of a beverage of more 
than one-half of one per cent of al- 
cohol or any per cent can be author- 
ized by the repeal or modification of 
the Volstead Act, which result can 
he reached by a majority vote of 
Congress and the Senate. 

If our Government is so archaic that 
ten per cent of the people can forever 
fasten their will upon the rest, then 
it is more despotic than any other 
nation in the world. This insolence on 
the part of the prohibitionists has 
resulted and always will result in 
violation of the law. By whose fault? 
Those who feel that their rights and 
liberties are invaded, or those who in- 
sist on forcing their views upon their 
fellow-men? 
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Send 30 cents (postage or coin) for our new booklet ‘The Art 

of Table Setting’? illustrated with large 7 x 9 prints showing 

model table settings made under the supervision of the author of 
a well known book of etiquette. 
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Electric Time 


AVEN 'T you always wanted a clock like 
H this? Gracefully designed, beautifully 
finished, with deep, mellow-toned chimes 

. a Clock that always tells the truth, and 
requires no winding or regulating? 


The Revere Clock—Telechron-Motored— 
has all of these features. It takes regulated 
time-impulses right from your electric out- 
let. Its accuracy is amazing! You have a 
wide selection of models with a variety of 
chime and strike features. Ask to see them 
at your dealer’s, or mail coupon for illus- 
trated brochure. 


If desired, this modern 
electric clock may _ be 
had without chime features 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Revere Clocks 


MOTORED 


The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


\ ALL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE————\_ 
REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. FD, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me complete information about Revere-Telechron 
Chime and Strike models, which will give me correct time from my 
electric light current. 





























VANITY FAIR 


Gay Politics 


(Continued from page 64) 


enough, but where the police are weak, 
biassed, or far away, Latin elections 
become admirable things. In Portugal 
the ballot boxes grow volatile and 
vanish. In Roumania the government 
has been known to surround villages 
which vote “wrong” with a health 
squad to prevent the peasants from 
leaving their homes under pretext of 
epidemics harmful to the live-stock. It 
was in Roumania also, a country where 
the official candidate is always elected, 
that Prince C., a conservative, ran as 
the candidate of a liberal government. 
The minister of Internal Affairs des- 
patched telegrams from Bucharest to 
denounce the imposture. But Prince 
C. was able to get the mail and 
telegraph official as an accomplice 
and he was elected, as none of the 
messages which the government had 
sent to its prefects arrived on time. In 
Haiti I was told of a man who was 
so anxious to have his friend win that 
he ate the ballots of his opponents! 
It is interesting to note that this negro 
story is also repeated in the south of 
France. Corsica, a country of keen 





political passions, is the scene of epic 
contests. Kidnappings, shots, and 
theatrical catastrophes abound there. 
Finally, in a certain number of old 
French colonies, as the Indies, the 
Antilles, and Senegal, the natives are 
citizens and may vote, in accord with 
a very old privilege conferred upon 
them in those times of fraternal and 
humanitarian enthusiasm which fol- 
lowed certain revolutions. Election 
tricks are in general usage—such as 
the padding of the registration lists 
with the names of persons who are 
long since dead or who never did 
exist. The expression “to make the 
dead vote” is well known. At times in 
the Antilles, a diligent functionary 
who is eager to insure the success of 
the government candidate makes up 
names of his own; and when his in- 
vention fails he uses concrete nouns, 
so that the records give negroes by 
such names as Monsieur Chien, 
Hiéronymus Le Rat and Octavius Le 
Chat. But it is not necessary to take 
such pains; since most blacks look 
alike, all that is required is to have 
the same ones repeat. 

Finally night falls. About ten 
o'clock the voters, who have scattered 
for dinner, gather around the bulletin 
boards of the big newspapers. The re- 


sults are announced. The victors are 
lifted up in triumph. Champagne flows 
in streams; at the expense of the win. 
ners naturally. Almost before the; 
have descended from the shoulders of 
their friends, they must promise berths 
in the administration, jobs as secre. 
taries, free railway passes. 

Let us turn now to the other side, 
the camp of the defeated. In their 
“permanence,” a sort of general head- 
quarters, consternation reigns. The 
floor is strewn with posters, cigar-butts, 
and unused ballots. The “corpse,” or 
as they say “the man left on the side. 
walk” is there, his head buried in his 
hands. He cannot make up his mind 
to go home; he does not dare to leave 
through fear of being recognized. All 
the windows in his house have been 
broken. The table is piled high with 
printers’ statements, paper bills, the 
notes of creditors who will trust him 
no further. His friends do not hesitate 
to tell him their opinion of his tactics, 
“And why didn’t you answer the 
Socialist when he called you a traitor?” 
“[T must admit that in that attack on 
the Catholic candidate you couldn't 
have been more ill-worded.” In his 
defeat he does not even dare to protest, 
to explain. His nerves are on edge; 
his stomach is upset from the indiges- 
tible banquets and the wine he has 
been guzzling since morning. He is 
left alone; outside, as night advances, 
he hears the sound of the mob, which 
always favours the winner, accompany- 
ing his victorious adversary home. He 
listens . . . he pictures his opponent 
standing on his balcony, waving to 
those who have borne him in triumph, 


and all the while promising prefer- 


ments, decorations, free railway 
tickets. . . The hero of the day no 
longer says: “Gentlemen, if I am 
minister...” but he is heard exclaim- 
ing with assurance: “Comrades, my 
friends, when I am President of the 
Council .. .” Pulling his hat down over 
his eyes, the poor fellow slinks shame- 
fully along the town’s walls, which are 
still covered with his fine speeches. 
his cries of triumph. At home, he finds 
his wife in tears. His children (why 
did he ever teach them to read?) have 
memorized all the «posters, and they 
will call from their beds to ask their 
father whether it is really true 
that he served a term in prison in 
his youth. 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 82) 


are sleeves or not is for the individual 
to decide. 

Country shoes need not be clumsy- 
looking affairs, even though they must 
serve well, and the man who prides 
himself on his turn-out combines neat 
appearance and_ serviceability. For 
golf, a waterproofed shoe of the 
moccasin type is an excellent one; 
not only our best American golfers 
but at the same time our better dressed 
golfers, both amateur and professional, 
have found that they answer splen- 
didly; and a fairly heavy soled shoe to 
withstand water is as necessary here 
as on the moors of Scotland. Brown 
buckskin shoes for lounge wear are 


the thing, smartest of these being the 
dark reddish shoes. 

With knickers or flannel trousers a 
braided leather belt is the fashion. A 
belt of this type with a ring buckle 
will appeal to the horseman, since it 
brings the principle of the saddle 
cinch into a newer usage, the two 
rings operating in exactly the same 
manner in both cases. Another eques- 
trian touch is the Tattersall waistcoat, 
long familiar to huntsmen. It has come 
into more general use and is appro- 
priate for country lounge wear. Black 
over-checks on white or cream oF 
brown on cream are the best and may be 
worn with suits of almost any colour. 
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Orv in the open spaces, where 
men are sportsmen, and very young men follow 
in Dad’s outdoor footsteps—King O’Winter 
Sweaters have a big-league following. When 
fall blusters into winter and the cold seems 
Siberian-like, this real he-man’s sweater is a 
real pal. Rugged, virile, full-fashioned, hand- 
finished throughout . . . of such calibre are 
champions made! 


. . . and the little tag that says 
it is styled of FLEISHER XXX YARN 


Knitwear is “only as good as the yarn of which it 
is made.” In the combination of King O’Winter 
Sweaters for men and boys, styled of FLEISHER 
XXX Yarn, two grand old names are linked 
together. You could make a world-wide search 
and not find a softer, sturdier yarn than Fleisher. 
You could look in a blue-book of yarns and not 
find a more pedigreed name. And you have more 
than a “‘gentleman’s agreement’ for your promise 
of wear—there’s the Fleisher Guarantee Tag, in 
black and white. 





**Wee William Sherdel”’, 
slow ballartist ofthe St. 
Louis Cardinals, likes 
his King O’ Winter 
Shaker, Style 1575, for 
its ‘‘big-league’’ 
qualities, 











Ask for King O’ Winter Sweaters, made by Lincoln 
Knit-Goods Mills—at the better shops. Hand- / 
sewed, full-fashioned — styles and colors 

for both father and son. 


‘Lanc-O WINTER 


linco.tn Knir-Goops Mitts 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 





William Sherdel, Jr., likeall 
“regular fellows’ is proud 
/ of his Dad, and his King O’Winter 
/ Cardigan Coat, Style 2025, almost 
/ like Dad's. 










The Fleisher guarantee tag 

appears on every King O’ Winter Sweater... 
The FLeisHeR XXX Yarn in King O’Winter sweaters is 
guaranteed to wear by Fleisher. The guarantee, appearing 
on reverse side of tag shown here, reads: — 
This garment is knitted of FLeisHeR XXX GUARANTEED 
YARN, a worsted yarn made entirely of especially selected, 
pure virgin wool, the wearing quality of which is Guaranteed. 
If the yarn in this garment should fail to give you satis- 
factory wear, send it direct to us with this tag and the store 
sales-slip, and we wil! replace the garment or at our option, 
refund the purchase price. S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 25th 
and Reed Streets, Philadelphia. 


LINCOLN KNIT-GOODS MILLS ; ; » 2235 O’Fallon Street, St. Louis 


Owned and operated by THE ELY AND WALKER DRY GOODS CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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In Chefdom or 
Butcherdom 
an insistent 
majority of 
Russellites are 
to be found. 
These men de- 
pend for their 
living onkeen, 
lasting edges. 





© nter—NE W Beauty in Cutlery 
with a Long, Dependable Ancestry 


You have cutlery, you say.. 
tablecutlery and kitchen cutlery. 
But, ah! does your cutlery take 
an edge readily and, even more 
important, hold it lastingly? 


Is it hand-ground stainless steel 
to meet Russell specifications? 


Is it properly styled to delight 
the eye of the fastidious in cor- 
rectness of shape or with color? 


Yes, COLOR! 


Color is king today in the home 
—and Russell for the last ninety 
years has been keeping just an 


edge in advance of the times. 


Charm, beauty, utility—all are 
combined in Russell table and 
kitchen sets of hand-ground 
stainless steel with blue, red, 
green Russite, and conven- 
ticnal white handles of Ivoride. 


Of course you would like to 
know more about Russell’s 
latest cutlery contribution to 
the household. A booklet, 
quaint and charming, with 
modern hints on table appoint- 
ments, will tell you. Won’t 
you send for it at once? 


RUSSELL 





G REE N 


Ron oy ER 


CUTLERY 


JOHN RUSSELL CUTLERY COMPANY, TURNERS FALLS, MASS 
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Icz...when you want it 


most...and quickly 


CE CUBES tinkling in beaded glasses. You want them and 
I need them the year around. And that’s one reason you're 
thinking of buying an electric refrigerator. 

When you put water into the Frigidaire trays to be frozen 
you're never disappointed. No matter how hot the weather, it 
freezes quickly ... solidly ... all the way through. 

It takes surplus power to give safe, dependable refrigeration, 
and to freeze ice cubes quickly and surely... always. This 
surplus power is built into every Frigidaire, and the powerful 
Frigidaire mechanism is completely concealed, completely out 
of sight. There’s nothing to mar Frigidaire’s practical beauty. 

This wide margin of reserve power does not add to the cost of 
operation. This master automatic refrigerator actually pays for 
itself in ice and food savings. This economy of operation is the 
direct result of Frigidaire and General Motors mechanical experi- 
ence. Such unique features as the Frigidaire fan and the V-belt 
drive, carefully tested over long periods, have proven their value 
in providing efficient, low-cost operation. 


Let Frigidaire pay for itself as you pay for it 
If you buy Frigidaire on a deferred payment plan, as most 
people do, the first payment can be so small and General 
Motors terms so liberal, that Frigidaire will actually pay for it- 
self as you pay for it. Not only in summer and winter ice savings, 
but in the prevention of food spoilage and the chance to buy 
food in larger quantities. You need Frigidaire in your home 
today to protect your family’s health, to provide ice cubes and 
frozen delicacies. Telephone your Frigidaire dealer today. 
And remember, Frigidaire pays for itself as you pay for it. 
So why put it off any longer? Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary 
of General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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LATEST DICTATE 
Or THE MODE 


ee # Vonih 


ee ‘ Sige? 
{3° far the smartest manifestations of the 


ide are the new hKodaks im colored 


leathers. One doesn't wonder that they have 
become so popular as gifts. Even Mere Man 


as noticed what excellent examples they are of 
the current trend toward color and novelty. 
Liven he see th: such bez iful access "ac 

nh he can see that such beautiful accessories 
are Welcomed by anv woman not blind to the 
dictates of Dame Fashion. 


Vanitv Kodak is designed to echo the 


Ki oak, 


color scheme of a particular costume. ‘The case 





is correctly simple in contour, bearing no sugges- 
tion of fussiness, and the exquisite little Kodak 
within matches in every detail the coloring of 
the Gase. 

It is the ideal accessory —highly useful, highly 
ornamental and intensely personal in character. 
As an addition to one’s ensemble, it is nothing if 
not chic. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 


New York. 






























Every previous conception of 
Luxurious fast Travel outdone by the new 


AIRMAN LIMITED 


hee did er RIORS ot built-to-orde F elegance C— 
} } he : Pair an a eh 
body lines of distinctive smartne-s—riding comfort 
‘ 


of all-day resttulness— motor performance of the 


fastest road car ever built! 


In each of the four essentials of complete motor 
car enjoyment, the Airman Limited sets an ad- 
vanced pace all its own—ahead of anything ever 
achieved in automobile building. In the words of 
a new owner, For the first 
time I know what a motor car 


can really be and do.” 


In the recent coast-to-coast. 


round-trip run, a standard i Franklin Sedan, 

Franklin Sedan, driven by baker, has 

Cannon Ball Baker. lowered soak catia Bich eggnterica es 
, traveling from Los An 

the record by 10 2 hours— inceles (6692.8 miles) in 


averaging 42.5 miles per hour 


THE FASTEST ROAD CAR IN 
THE WORLD 


driven by Cannon Ball 


for nearly 158 hours—many hours faster than the 
most famous Limited trains. Without question the 
Airman Limited institutes the absolute standard of 
road transportation—riding, roadholding, safety, 
sustained speed and luxury. 


Only a drive can convince you that 300 or 400 
miles in a day in this car means luxury — fast trans- 
portation that does not fatigue—riding ease no 


other car can offer. 


Franklin ownership is a con- 
stant source of enjoyment. The 
Airman Limited is the sound- 
est motor car investment you 
than 10'3 hours can make. Our nearest repre- 
wi ae oe sentative will be glad to place 
ai te a car at your disposal today. 
Term payments are offered. 
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Home from a 


happy week-end! 


Pleasant to find a well-stocked 
refrigerator with everything 
in perfect condition 


AFTER a happy week-end—have a happy home-coming! 
Find a generous supply of food waiting for you. Milk, fruit, 
meat, salad—your General Electric Refrigerator will keep 
them all perfectly chilled—healthfully fresh. 


Your every-day planning of menus becomes so much sim- 
pler, too. Delicious and unusual desserts will be as casy 
to prepare as old, familiar standbys. Salads are crisper, fruits 
more luscious in flavor, when they are thoroughly chilled. 


Quietly, economically, this “years ahead” refrigerator 
brings you new comfort. Its operation is so completely 
automatic that you never even have to oil the machinery. 
It is all enclosed in an air-tight steel casing—mounted on 
top, away from floor dirt. And the constant circulation 
of warm air through the coils actually prevents dust from 
settling. 


For detailed specifications, just drop usa card for Booklet N-9 





























GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


——___ 



































Mr. H. E. Manville’s Moe 
Yt. ‘‘HI-Esmaro"’, de- 

signed by Henry J. Gielow, 
ine., built by Todd Ship- 
yards Corporation, indry- 
dock forspring recond ition- 
ing at Tebo Yacht Rasin. 


EBO YACHT BASIN Offers to yacht 
owners the facilities of an ex- 
perienced, broadly gauged Ser- 
vice for refitting, overhaul and 
reconditioning; a thoroughly 
equipped plant, with ample 
storage space for vessels afloat 
and for equipment ashore. 

















The advantage of a one point 
contact for all work in serving 
prominent yachtsmen for many 
years has brought to the Tebo 
yard a distinguished clientele 
unexcelled ‘on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Convenient owner super- 
vision within 15 minutes of 
lower Manhattan. 











TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 


TEBO 
YACHT BASIN 
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580 Fifth Avenue 









ALWAYS 
WORKS 





, 


PLAIN, $7.50 f 





ENGINE TURNED 
PLATINUM, $10.00 
GOLD, $12.59 


THE NEW=NESS 
THAT DELIGHTS 


Not only to be different but to be 
right and in the modern manner— 
this is the motive for the new Clark 
Lighter. 

An article of jewelry it is, as pre- 
cise in action as your treasured 
watch, Clean to use, safe, charged 
in one filling with many more lights 
than others, we offer you this new 
Clark as the lighter of the Day. At 
the better shops you can see them 
priced from $7.50 to any price you 
wish to pay. 


CLARK LIGHTER CO., INC. 


Thenew 


CLARK 


LICHTER 








New York 





VANITY FAIR 


The Sinful Stage 


(Continued from page 42) 


Richard Crookback or a moral hump 
as The Captive. Vanity, he indicates, is 
the engine that makes the Drama’s 
wheels go round. As Mr. Walkley has 
said, Robinson Crusoe was _ himself 
until his valet, Friday, arrived, and 
then he became an actor. Mr. Young, 
a former teacher at Ambherst, also 
gently derides the customers of the 
showshops. Describing a New York 
audience he writes: 

“All the women’s lips were red, 
their nails were very rosy, very much 
varnished. They wore much powder, 
much scent. The men, pasty and 
bleacned, looked very sleek with their 
hair plastered down and their feelings 
rounded out with a good dinner. They 
were a little tight. There were number- 
less department-store Spanish shawls, 
department-store emeralds, and yards 
of department-store pearls and dia- 
monds. There were college _ stu- 
dents. . .” 

It is a faithful picture so far as it 
goes. When drama-love so blind as that 
of Mr. Young awakes to its object’s 
imperfections, hope springs that the 
universities will soon discover that the 
Theatre should be treated warily if at 
all in their curricula. By fawning upon 
it they cause the nation’s culture to be 
damaged. Only the other day Walter 


. Prichard Eaton, a front-bench scholas- 


tic was prompted by his lessons to 
sneer at me for having said that 
Coquette is “an almost perfect play.” 
The kindergarten in which Mr. Eaton 
was educated taught him to prefer 
Frank Craven’s The Nineteenth Hole 
to Coquette. In case that is knowledge, 
give me ignorance. I can say no more 
against the college courses, except to 
repeat Beerbohm Tree’s assertion that 
“Education is fatal to the Theatre.” 
Better than ever last season, our 
Drama was still the most dubious of 


the crafts, aside from radio broad- 
casting. In most of its aspects it was a 
rowdy and _ solicitous street-walker, 
unfit to associate with the college men, 
Those of us who look to it as a pattern 
of existence were dissatisfied with jts 
models. We parents ask Dr. Phelps, 
Dr. Baker and other dignified bally. 
hoo-ers to pause and reflect a bit 
before they lure our little ones into 
the honk-a-tonks. Channing Pollock, a 
playwright whose product is a blending 
of himself, Sardou, his audience and 
the lectures of John the Baptist, re- 
minds me that the warring muses 
should be reconciled. 

“If we are to have a theatre,” he 
writes, “a great many people have 
got to be interested in it. Why should 
this interest be restricted to illiterates? 
Must the theater be run by bootleggers 
for buttonhole-makers? Why shouldn't 
people be educated to appreciation of 
drama, as well as of the other arts? 
I mean educated. I don’t mean stuffed 
with dry rot and amateur airoflage, 
half-baked in sterile brain-pans at a 
temperature of ninety college degrees, 
But universities, manned by theater- 
going and theater-knowing humans, 
should be interested in drama, and 
teach drama, and preach drama, for 
their good, and the drama’s good, and 
the good of the world. Drama is a kind 
of literature. Would literature and the 
world be better if books were written, 
published and bought only by people 
who didn’t know how to read?” 

Mr. Pollock always out-talks his 
adversaries. Therefore I am able only 
to whisper again my suspicion that the 
university which teaches its students 
that the Drama is a satisfactory occupa- 
tion, except casually and infrequently 
as an amusement, is doing a disservice 
to culture, economics and the general 
welfare of the human race. 


Contract Conventions 


(Continued from page 80) 


appears the one thing essential for 
the pursuit of life, liberty and the 
discomfiture of the enemy. The pan- 
acea that will accomplish all this 
is to “Challenge” the opponent’s bid. 
The significance of a challenge would 
be precisely what the informatory 
double is now, but completely elim- 
inating the misunderstanding and 
dual meanings that have made the 
older convention so irritating. The 
partner of a challenger should not 
be permitted to pass, unless there was 
an intervening bid made. The response 
would necessarily be a declaration or 
a double. If the bid that had been 
challenged suited, it would be doubled 
and the effect would be similar to 
when the partner’s informatory double 
is left in. Passing the partner’s chal- 
lenge would be taking advantage of 
information, without any obligation 
and the challenged party should have 
the option of obtaining the contract, 
doubled or undoubled, or of con- 


tinuing the bidding. 

With this convention in use prac- 
tically all the situations that appear 
in present day play would still be 
there—and_ greatly simplified. Un- 
doubtedly, it would work havoc with 
the players who love to use the “hesi- 
tancy doubles” and the “slow passes,” 
but a grateful bridge world would prob- 
ably be happy to dispense with them. 

At a local club the challenge bid 
has been in use for some time. Re- 
cently I inquired if the players con- 
sidered it 4 good convention. 

I was asked if I had heard the story 
of precocious Bobby’s first day at 
kindergarten. 

I hadn't. 

The teacher wanted to know how to 
spell cat. 

Bobby knew, “C-a-t, cat.” 

“Good,” commended the gratified 
teacher. 

“Good?” repeated Bobby _ indig- 
nantly, “Hell, it’s perfect.” 
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\ DISTINCTION | 
IN EVENING WEAR 


need not necessarily be ac- 
companied by extravagance, 
and Michaels-Stern Tuxedos 
and Dress Suits offer con- 
vincing proof of this fact. 








le 


Tuxedos, Dress Suits, in all 
the Favored Models 


MICHAELS-STERN 
CL eT 223 


MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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The One Camera 
for such pictures 


RAFLEX 


Great spurt of magnificent action 
...a thousandth of asecond, then 
gone forever. Graflex...the one 
camera for “difficult” pictures— 
with it they cease to be difficult. 


Graflex is the one camera which 
shows the action in the finder 
exactly as on the negative, and 
all guess work is eliminated in 
the focusing. « +« * * 4% 





There’s a Graflex priced within 
reach of everybody a 


eo .°o @ 
Graflex—3 4x 4%""—speed up to 1/1000 
second—$80. Other models $85 to $375 


Featured by a Good Dealer Everywhere 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 











[ 


“Don Clifford ought to take up boxing—he fought a 
great round with his ball today.” 


“Yeah. On the 3rd he took a haymaker that knocked 
the ball clean off the tee—three feet at least.” 





“‘Don’s vicious. Have you seen his uppercut? It gets 
beautiful distance—straight up in the heavens! Why 
if that bimbo’s ball gave off smoke he could do sky- 
writing with it.” 

“Why don’t we start him playing the Silver King?” 


“What for? I’'d hate to see my favorite ball in the 
hands of that Jack-the-Ripper.” 


“More to it than that. Every able-bodied golfer has 
possibilities—and the Silver King brings ’em out. It 
gives a man confidence. He knows the King flies far 
and true with an easy swing so he quits pressing. 
Perhaps it seems to improve the beginner’s game most 
but the King is great psychology for anybody — 
whether he’s temporarily off his game or at top form. 
It takes one big uncertainty out of a very uncertain 
game to play the Silver King.” 


Silver King— 
*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 





[Imported by] 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
Wholesale Golf Distributors 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 














VANITY FAIR 


B. P. Schulberg 


(Continued from page 61) 


mogrification; it is accomplished solely 
by the studio. It is a matter of placing 


the player in suitable réles and Jend- 


ing proper support. The player has 
very little to do with it. 

“An important part of a studio 
head’s work lies in determining what 
type of star and featured player will 
meet with public favour two or three 
years hence. With stories one seldom 
has to estimate further ahead than six 
or eight months, but with players it is 
necessary to begin a grooming process 
that takes several years. For this reason 
it is oftentimes necessary to keep play- 
ers under contract over a long period 
in order to have them available as star 
material at some future date. 

“Present photoplays are too long. 
Most of them could be told in two or 
three reels. In the next ten years there 
will be very few long multi-reel pro- 
ductions made, for the ‘padding’ ma- 
terial will all have been exhausted by 
that time. Talking pictures will curb 
the length of pictures, for one line of 
spoken dialogue can effectively re- 
place an entire sequence of silent 
action. 

“One of the greatest dangers that 
motion pictures and their makers have 
to face is success. The greatest work 
is usually done when one is struggling. 
It is only in rare instances that one 
achieves fine things after he has ar- 
rived. Most of the people in motion 
pictures, from the executives down, are 
successful and prosperous. It is difficult 
to find an incentive to accomplish great 
things under these conditions.” 

Mr. Schulberg has no illusions about 
his work. He likens himself to the city 
editor of a metropolitan newspaper and 
carries out that parallel when he says: 
“It is a matter of deciding which of the 
stories will appeal to the public as 
news and which of the people of the 
staff are best equipped to handle the 
stories. Any city editor knows how to 
play up his news. It is an intuition 
and comes of long experience. It is the 
same way with picture making. Judge 
picture and plot values as an editor 
judges news values and you will be 
able to give the right pictures to the 
public at the time the public wants 
them.” 

He considers a good story the first 


requirement for a good picture and js 
reputed to be the keenest judge of 
a film tale in the industry. His method 
is to call in a writer, assign him to a 
certain vehicle, outline to him the way 
the plot should be developed and then 
set a date, maybe a month ahead, for 
the writer to come in with an accept- 
able treatment. If the writer, at that 
time, has failed to incorporate some 
point that Schulberg requested in his 
first interview, there has to be an ex- 
cellent reason why, for Schulberg (ac- 
cording to the writers of the staff) has 
never been known to forget even the 
smallest detail. 

Schulberg’s office is draped and fur- 
nished like a Belasco set. In justice 
to him—it was not of his choosing. 

A large desk is in the centre. It is 
covered with papers, scripts, story treat- 
ments, cast billings and_ third-rate 
novels. A box of cigars is always near 
his elbow. He thinks faster than the 
Jate General Grant and smokes even 
more. 

It was apparently written for Bab- 
bitts many years ago that if a gentle. 
man called with the idea of borrowing 
a million dollars —a light shining in 
his face would discomfit him so much 
that he would only succeed in bor- 
rowing half that amount. This scheme 
is carried out in the Schulberg office. 
The lights from the window shine in 
the eyes of the caller. But on the other 
hand, no man is more loyal to those 
who have been loyal to him. 

When Schulberg went to the Para- 
mount position he took all the office 
force that had remained loyal during 
the lean days. He has the finest sense 
of loyalty ever devised in a world where 
men have ever sold their brothers for 
a mess of pottage, and their sisters for 
far, far less. He stands by those who 
have stood by him. 

A product of his early environment, 
he has strong likes and dislikes. Being 
deeply human, he is swayed by them. 
His chief advantage as an executive is 
—he can inspire devotion in every two 
out of three people with whom he 
comes in contact. 


At thirty-six he is cautious and 


wealthy. It is his seventeenth year in ‘ 


pictures. He has gone far and learned 
much. He still believes in Santa Claus. 


Waltz Me Around Again Willie 


(Continued from page 48) 


petitor was not in the least anxious to 
get finished. Mention should also be 
made of Jimmy Priore and Florence 
Carlough—famed for the fact that 
after four hundred hours they could 
still do dervish whirls around and 
around and around. 

To us who spent much time in 
watching, the dancers were revealed 
as people worthy of admiration. It’s 
nice to know that when severe pressure 
is applied to humans they can be so 
very decent. There was nothing cut- 
throat about the competition. In the 
declining days of the dance every 
man’s hand was for his fellow. When 
a couple faltered the rest would slide 
up beside them and offer kind words 
and smelling salts. Solidarity began to 
develop. In spite of the fact that the 
rest period was only fifteen minutes 


the eighteen Jast survivors managed 
to form an effective union. They struck 
for pay and got it. 

In the end when the Health Com- 
missioner came and cried “Hold, 
enough!” there were high jinks upon 
the Garden floor. The dancers were 
not weary any more. They swapped 
hats and partners and picked up pot- 
ted palms. Commissioner Harris had 
declared it was dangerous to the 
health of all to continue any longer. 
I feel sure that in some cases the 
city’s medical officer must have been 
mistaken. Take Jimmy Scott, for in- 
stance. When the band, in indica- 
tion of the end, played Home Sweet 
Home, Jimmy did not go there. In 
stead he visited three night clubs. 
Probably he wanted to do a little 
dancing. 
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FT ies are the nerve 
center of your radio and 
require intelligent care. 


By replacing old tubes 
with new Cunningham 
Tubes throughout, you 
will experience a new 
thrill in pure, true tone 
from your radio. 


J Look for the name] 
4 CUNNIN GHAM 
ge the Orange and | 


Blue carton 


T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents 
and inventions owned and/or controlled by 
Radio Corporation of America 
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Here area few 
of the many 
functions for 
which you 
should use gen- 
uine engraving 
to be socially 
correct: 
Weddings 
Receptions 
‘Dances 
‘Dinners 
Teas 
Debuts 
Parties 
Promenades 


Formal Balls 
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NUINE BING 


HE knows that no detail is 

more important than that 
her announcements, invitations, 
visiting cards and other forms 
be socially correct. She insures 
this by insisting that they be 
genuine engraving. Perhaps 
that is one of the reasons she is 
a successful hostess. Any mer- 
chant displaying the Mark of 
Genuine Engraving shown be- 
low will gladly offer you the 
benefit of his advice and ex- 
perience. 
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—just 
ONE Stroke 


and it’s on 
The adjustment or removal of a 
‘STANDARD’ FASTENER SPAT is 
surprisingly simple. Just cross 
your legs—reach easily for the 
concealed Hookless Fastener, 
on the inner side—and make 
one light stroke. 


Threescore years of ‘STANDARD’ 
Spat-making guarantees you the 
utmost in ease, comfort, style. 


Look for the ‘STANDARD’ label. 









q— ® 
One stroke fastens Sr / tiff 
the ‘STANDARD’ f 
SPAT. A special J oe 


‘tongue’ protects / 
the hose,anda 
‘tag? seals the 
top. 


‘STANDARD’ SPATS 

GA. \ with or without the 
WN Fastener are tail- 

\ ored from import- 

| seth 9 ed Box-cloth in 
: \ < Pearl Gray, Medi- 
N) um Dark Gray, 
Light Fawn, Dark 


Closed Fawn. 
€ Ha ndavd 9) 
: PRS NG —e 
FASTENER 


Tailored by: S. Rauh & Co. 
310-318 Sixth Ave., New York 
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Give her jewelry... . [ts ap- 

peal becomes more precious 

with the memortes of cach 
passing year. 
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NATIONAL JEWELERS 





PUBLICITY 


© 1928, M. A. C. 


that LAST 


Consult your Jeweler 


ASSOCIATION 
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Ravens and Writing Desks 


(Continued from page 46) 


awe, of rapture, of exultation, of in- 
effable repose, of remorse and so 
forth. The emotional experiences are 
the stuff out of which the god is made 
—are what a modern theologian has 
calledthe “theoplasm.” Those who have 
had the “theoplasmic” experiences can 
genuinely say that god exists, for 
them. Those who have not had such 
experiences can equally well affirm 
that he does not exist. But the affir- 
mation and denial must be made in 
words and in terms of a logical sys- 
tem. The experiences are rationalized, 
logically developed and finally a pair 
of philosophical systems confront one 
another, each claiming the world’s 
allegiance. In the process of being 
turned into systems the original theo- 
plasmic experiences have been falsi- 
fied out of all recognition and finally 
forgotten. And yet the only facts on 
which these great structures of meta- 
physics are reared are the facts of 
certain experiences felt or not felt— 
experiences which, it is easy to im- 
agine, might have been rationalized 
into systems utterly unlike any of the 
already very diverse philosophies al- 
ready concocted to account for the 
primary theoplasmic emotions. 

What is true of the cosmic riddle 
which we call the Existence of God 
is true of all the other riddles of the 
same kind. Our views about the signif- 
icance or meaninglessness of life will 
finally depend upon the events of our 
own personal existences and on the 
way our temperaments react to these 
events. And so on; I need not labour 
the point. The difference between 
metaphysical and scientific hypotheses 
is this. Scientific hypotheses can be 
brought to experimental tests by the 
senses; metaphysical hypotheses can- 
not. We believe or disbelieve in a 
philosophy because we either do or do 
not feel as the philosopher felt about 
the world at large. Now, the senses 
are fairly uniform throughout the 
human race and variations from the 
statistically ascertained normal can 
easily be taken into account. Hence 
the cogency of scientific hypotheses 
that can be experimentally tested. But 
men’s feelings about the world at large 
are not at all uniform. There is no 
single norm of such _ experiences. 
Hence there can be no single uni- 
versally satisfying philosophy. What 
seems the highest wisdom to one man 
strikes another with a different tem- 
perament and a different career behind 
him as nonsensical. One man, for ex- 
ample, declares that life is providen- 
tially arranged. Another, whose way 
has not been through such pleasant 
places, whose temperament is. more 
gloomy, whose reading has _ been 


Haeckel rather than Paley, will de. 
clare no less positively that the world 
is governed blindly and senselessly by 
chance. And each, so far as he himself 
is concerned, is right. Given the ques. 
tion, both answers are true. But this 
question of providence, along with 
all the other cosmic riddles, is almost 
undoubtedly wrongly posed. The tra- 
ditional method of rationalizing our 
experiences is faulty. Our experiences 
are real, but our rationalizations of 
them are fantastic. 

How the experiences should be 
rationalized and what less nonsensical 
form the cosmic riddles should take 
I do not know. Science itself has pon- 
dered long and gravely over problems 
as hopeless of solution as the why of 
spinning mice and the wherefore of the 
resemblance between ravens and writ- 
ing desks. Heavy bodies fall. Why? 
Because the centre of the earth is the 
natural home of heavy bodies; because 
the earth is a lodestone; because there 
is a certain Force called gravitation. 
And now the Force has taken its place 
among the charming myths of the past 
and we are told that stones fall and 
the earth describes an ellipse round 
the sun for the simple reason that the 
geometry of space-time happens to be 
such that they can’t help falling and 
elliptically revolving. Similarly a brick 
was once a piece of matter, then a col- 
lection of chemical molecules and 
atoms, then an arrangement of elec- 
trons revolving round nuclei. Now, 
apparently, it has been reduced to a 
series of wave-like disturbances exist- 
ing in an unknown medium. The struc- 
ture of modern physics is airy and 
fantastic; but its foundations are our 
everyday human experience of stones 
falling and bricks being pink, hard, 
square and scratchy. It is the same 
with philosophy. The most subtle and 
rarefied of our metaphysical theories 
is based on everyday feelings and sen- 
sations and qualitative judgments. The 
technique of rationalizing these ex- 
periences is still very crude when 
compared with the technique evolved 
by scientists for the rationalization of 
sense experiences. The time will no 
doubt come when our present phil- 
osophies will seem as preposterous as 
the mediaeval schoolmen’s specula- 
tions about the nature of matter now 
seem to us. Meanwhile let us beware 
of taking any of the Riddles of the 
Universe too painfully to heart. They 
are in all probability bogus problems. 
And in any case the important thing 
is always life, not thoughts about life. 
That is a truth of which, in this age of 
disproportionate intellectual  special- 
ization, we all continuously need re- 
minding. 
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La Madonne des Sleepings is, in its 
entirety, amorphous nonsense, but in 
its individual scenes it does present 
characters who think and act like the 
human beings one knows. One may 
come away from a French picture, 
bored and indignant; but one has at 
least seen an honest bad attempt at a 
good job, rather than a de luxe edi- 
tion of Mother Goose. One may 


quarrel with the philosophy, the 
motivation, and the psychology of 
a French film; but there is something 
to quarrel with. To quarrel with the 
philosophy of an American film would 
be like striking a child. 

Occasionally a French picture is 
not only intelligently conceived but 
adequately filmed. The result is in- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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New Ladies’ Clubs to Conquer 


(Continued from page 73) 
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GOOFY AGAIN! 


Mr. Riddell’s severest critic has 
pointed out that in our enthusiasm for 
books dealing with the out-of-doors, 
practically any volume that carries 
about it the faint scent of a Balsam 
Pillow is assured of a favourable re- 
view. Which is by way of saying that 
we have just stumbled upon With a 
Camera in Tiger-Land, by F. W. Cham- 
pion and, true to type, we found it 
simply gorgeous. 

Here is a book that shows up the 
ballyhooing Martin Johnsons (promi- 
nent endorsers of practically every- 
thing on the market), by the simple 
process of doing their own stuff and 
doing it a million times better. Mr. 
Champion has taken his camera into 
the jungles of India, and brought out 
studies of the tiger, the elephant, the 
leopard and the hyena that are among 
the most beautiful photographs we 
have ever seen. Under incredibly hard 
conditions he has produced a masterly 
photographic panorama of jungle-life, 
accompanied in the book by a charm- 
ing and sound prose. And—which 
final fact won our heart completely— 
there is not a single photograph of 
Mrs. Champion sitting, Osa-wise, 
astraddle a dead rhinoceros. 
(With A Cawera tv Ticer-Lanp, by 
F. W. Champion. Doubleday, Doran). 


IN LESS WORDS 


Jerome, on Tue Latitupe oF Love, 
by Maurice Bedel. (Viking). Mid-sum- 
mer reading: an unstrained vanity 
showing a Parisian having his intentions 
misunderstood by some hyper-romantic 
and hyper-prosaic Scandinavian ladies. 


Tue Vircin QuEENE, by Harford Powel, 
Jr. (Little, Brown). An advertising. 
writer puts his advertising-writer hero 
through the paces of boredom, adven- 
ture, clowning and a trace of satire, all 
with intelligence and good-humour. 
PossisLE Wor tps, by J. B. S. Haldane, 
(Harper). Journalistic science, some- 
times fantastic, always clever, done by 
a scientist who can afford to be a jour. 
nalist occasionally (in this instance, 
on train-journeys). 

Diary OF A ComMUNIST SCHOOLBoy, 
by S. Ogynov. (Payson, Clarke). Un- 
doubtedly the best, truest and most 
easily assimilable introduction to Soviet 
Russia, and a most convincing picture 
of a most improbable world. 
Scissors Cut Paper, by Gerard Fairlie, 
(Little, Brown). One of the best on the 
lowest level of mystery story fiction. It 
kept us up, but we don’t know how. 
Apvertisinc Layout, by Frank H,. 
Young. (Pascal Covici). A gorgeously 
made and illustrated treatise on the art 
of super-advertising. A very serious 
and doubtless authoritative work by an 
expert and, doubtless also, indispen- 
sable to the profession. 

Tue INTELLIGENT Woman’s GuIpE 70 
SocIALISM AND CapIraLisM, by Bernard 
Shaw. (Brentano). The old boy is still 
wiggling his ears and _ still talking 
sound, if not especially original, sense. 
In this astoundingly comprehensive 
tome, with the cocky title. he makes 
no bones about his intellectual dicta- 
torship. but he seems really anxious this 
time to have you agree with him. 
Tur Son or Man, by Emil Ludwig. 
(Boni and Liveright). The Fifth Gospel 
—and who asked this fellow to write 


one? 
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variably interesting and sometimes 
thrilling. La Grande Epreuve, the 
French “Big Parade.” is a good exam- 
ple. Another such film it has been my 
good fortune to see. If you are in Paris 
this year. go to the Cinéma Impérial, 
where you will probably find a picture 
called L’Equipage. Miss Harry's New 
York Bar if you must, but do not miss 
L’Equipage; for it is not only a superb 
picture, but a picture that you will 
never see. unmutilated, in America. 

You will not see it here because its 
story is immoral. It concerns a young 
aviator who meets an adorable girl 
in a Paris brasserie during an air raid, 
and becomes her lover. Later. at the 
aviation camp. he makes a friend, an 
older man whom he comes to love 
with the devotion of a younger brother. 
He returns to Paris on leave, bearing 
a letter which he is to deliver to his 
friend’s wife, forgets it in the joy of 
seeing his mistress again, goes tardily 
to deliver it, and discovers that his 
amie and his comrade’s wife are the 
same girl. 

Bewildered and _ grief-stricken, he 
returns to the front. The old friend- 
ship is spoiled. The boy avoids the 
man, who, unsuspecting, is puzzled and 
distressed by his friend’s coolness. It 
is while the two are accomplishing a 
particularly dangerous flight that the 
man learns the truth, and_ blindly 


turns the plane toward the German 
trenches, with but one conscious put- 
pose—to get himself killed. A stream 
of bullets from an enemy plane re- 
minds him that he has no right to 
sacrifice his friend to his own grief. 
He turns, beats off his pursuers and 
regains the camp, desperately 
wounded, but alive. The boy is dead. 





This story outrages not only the 
morals but the rights of the American 
movie audience, for besides dealing 
openly with illicit love it kills off the 
hero. Yet, seeing the picture, one does 
not mind, for one has—at ]ast—met 
in a motion picture a crowd of people 
who live and think and feel and make 
love and get drunk and fight and die 
like human beings; and the experience 
is so welcome that only later does one 
realize how infrequent it is. The Amer- 
ican motion picture aims at entertain- 
ment pure and simple. and succeeds 
admirably. The French picture fails 
most of the time; but it fails partly, 
I believe, because what it aims at is 
neither pure nor simple, and is some- 
thing more than entertainment. Good 
or bad, it possesses the one quality 
that we lack—sophistication. Ameri- 
cans manufacture the best pictures 
that the film industry of today has 
to offer. Once in a while, however, 
a Frenchman turns out a work of 
art. 
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Some thinkers claim that they 


do their heaviest thinking at 7 A.M. 

in the bathroom while shaving. If this 
is true, Gillette has probably been 
present at the birth of more sound 
ideas than you could shake a shaving- 
stick at. And one of the 
soundest ideas of all 1s, 
that a razor which shaves 


sO smoothly it never in- 
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thought, and which lasts a life- 

time, is a pretty good razor to stick 
to—for life. The Tuckaway is shown 
above. A compact and complete set in a 
heavily gold plated case, purple velvet 
and satin lined. Blade box contains ten 
Gillette Blades 
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A lot of interest is again being displayed in “what’s under the 
hood? And when the talk becomes at all mechanical this dominant question is sure to follow: 
‘Is it a Straight-Eight?” Marmon’s greatest achievement, perhaps, has been in removing 
the premium price from the Straight-Light. Both the New Marmon 68 and 78 are offered 
at the same price you have previously been asked to pay for Sixes. Two extra cylinders 
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How Much Is Ballyhoo? 


(Continued from page 76) 


hands with captions wondering if it 
can be that Dempsey is planning a 
come-back. They still say that he was 
the most colourful of the modern 
boxers. In this regard I think that 
what they call colour is a product of 
the ballyhoo. 

I am wondering — sacrilegious 
though it may seem—just how much of 
even the great John L. Sullivan was 
ballyhoo. I am inclined to believe that 
it was considerable. 

Getting along to the most prominent 
figure in the national pastime it is hard 
to take Mr. Babe Ruth into a labora- 
tory to separate the hero from the 
ballyhoo. Mr. Ruth’s achievements in 
the baseball line are matters of figures 
and records. He hit more home runs 
last year than anybody who ever 
played baseball and the last record 
that he broke was his own. 

But records alone do not pack the 
stadia with cash customers. They aid 
in the ballyhoo but statistics never yet 
have produced hysteria unless they 
can be translated into ballyhoo. Mr. 
Ruth in the first place was born left- 
handed which in baseball means that 
he naturally was eccentric and eccen- 
tricities are first aid to ballyhoo. If he 
were a repressed and quiet young man 
he might be more difficult as a subject 
for the ballyhoo. 

From what we read of Babe Ruth 
he does everything in a big way and 
with some of the vehemence with which 
he swats the baseball and bounces it 
against the far-flung welkin. When 
Mr. Ruth had an historic stomach-ache 
a few years back it was no ordinary 
attack of acute indigestion but an ache 
that was felt around the world. I 
recall that when I intimated that after 
all it was just a stomach-ache such as 
might be sustained by any small boy 
eating green apples I was assailed 
bitterly for a lack of human sympathy. 
Even in London there was grave con- 
cern at the tinfe over Mr. Ruth’s indi- 
gestion. When the ballyhoo can do 
that to a common stomach-ache you 
must admit that it is powerful. 

Shortly after he recovered from this 
attack Mr. Ruth resolved to lead a 
better and more abstemious life. Every 
day there are young men making the 
same resolution but the fact that Mr. 
Ruth was turning over a new leaf in- 
vited the attention of the youth of all 
of the world. His was the most highly 
ballyhooed reformation in the world 
and an even more important reforma- 
tion historically than that of John L. 
Sullivan. 

I hold that there have been no few 
greater all-around football players 
than “Red” Grange. There was Jim 
Thorpe of Carlisle and Gipp of Notre 
Dame and dozens of others who could 
do all of the things in a football field 
that “Red” Grange could do. 

But never in or out of college was a 
football player so well ballyhooed as 
“Red” Grange. When he played at 
Illinois, where they called him the 
Galloping Ghost, he was more talked 
of—or rather more written of—than 
any of the players or teams. “Red” 
Grange was the entire football season 


GOT 


while he lasted. Mr. C. C. Pyle, watch- 
ing and listening and fostering the 
accumulation of this ballyhoo, pro. 
ceeded to translate it into cash evep 
before Grange was allowed to gradu. 
ate from college. 

I do not deny that Grange was a 
great broken field runner-and that he 
had most of the colour claimed for 
him. But even Grange with the ice 
wagon legend and the background of 
Illinois needed that ballyhoo. Mr, 
Pyle is, however, just a trifle too florid 
in the building of a ballyhoo, and 
inclined to paint the lily, but he made 
no little profit out of Grange—not a 
large one as compared to the profits 
of the prize-fighting business, of course 
—but enough to be classed with what 
the boys would cali serious money, 

Going into the field of amateur ath. 
letics where, the legend runs, there is 
no profit whatever, we will find plenty of 
ballyhoo being built around the ama- 
teur athletes. There is no doubt that 
Paavo Nurmi did things to distance 
records. But, after all, a foot race is 
only a foot race and not spectacular in 
itself. But by the assistance of the 
ballyhoo Paavo Nurmi’s trip to the 
United States was a financial success 
for somebody. 

To my notion there is nothing quite 
as monotonous in itself as an auto- 
mobile race with the cars gliding 
around the rim of a huge wooden 
saucer interminably as it seems. But 
imaginative press agents aided and 
abetted by even more imaginative 
writers can make the machinery 
human and turn the odour of gasoline 
into the rose essence of romance. 

The most startling instance of the 
sheer power of unaided ballyhoo was 
the case of a prize-fighter who recently 
was defeated in his first fight of any 
note. For some reason or other there 
were columns and columns about him 
on the various sport pages. By the 
strength of these press notices he might 
have been worked into the position of 
being a logical contender for the 
heavyweight championship without 
hardly lifting a glove. 

But his manager made a fatal mis- 
take. He signed him to fight somebody 
and in the first battle it was discovered 
that this particular fighter could not 
fight at all. The hallyhoo was wasted 
and as a result a great many of the 
readers of sport pages began to won- 
der just what percentage of all sport 
pages is ballyhoo. 

This, of course, 
case. Advertising, sustained and insis- 
tent, will make an article that has very 
slight merit seem an absolute essential. 
But it must have some merit. Similarly 
you can hallyhoo anybody of slight 
consequence but you cannot ballyhoo 
an absolute nonentity. 

But before closing let me insist that 
the ballyhoo is not confined to the 
sport pages. We are now in the throes 
of a presidential campaign. How much 
of this is ballyhoo? 

Mr. Gene Tunney who has just de- 
manded to know what all of this type- 
writing is about says, “Ninety-nine 
and nine-tenths of it.” 
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The Mental Side of Golf 


: (Continued from page 90) 


aspiring complacency is a most un- 
productive mood; and that sometimes 
a little dash of anger in the game may 
give it the fire which it lacks. 

But to show anger over a_ small 
matter like a bad golf shot makes a 
man feel like a fool. I know, because 
I've felt that way many times. And 
feeling like a fool makes him attack 
his next shot with less concentration 
and less determination. 

I discovered long ago that I had to 
control my temper in tournament play 
as a matter of utility, aside from any 
considerations of decent behavior. My 
first reaction, when I had indulged 
my temper before spectators, was one 
of shame and regret, and when I came 
to the next shot I was thinking more 
of the temper I had shown than of the 
shot I was about to make. Sometimes 
I thought how useless would appear 


my anger if by any chance I should 
lay the next one dead or hole a long 
putt and so retrieve my fortunes. But, 
in whatever direction my embarrass- 
ment led me, the result was a loss of 
effectiveness not only during the play 
of that hole, but for several holes 
thereafter, or until, in short, I could 
somehow manage to get back to earth. 
There are two gentlemen in Chicago, 
one the publisher of one of the city’s 
important dailies, who have resolved 
with each other that they will allow 
nothing that happens on the golf 
course to annoy them. Continuing firm 
in that resolve, they declare that they 
have found infinitely more pleasure in 
the game, in the company of each 
other, and in the improved quality of 
the golf they play. According to Mr. 
Eugene Black’s standards, I suppose, 
they have mastered the game. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 
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Sherry Coffee— 
a perfect blend! 


The evenness of flavor and 
strength of Sherry coffee sat- 
isfies the most exacting gourmet. 
This famous coffee comes also in 
liquid form. 


Ground coffee $1.00 a Ib. 
Liquid coffee 25c split; 35c¢ pint 


Prices do not include parcels post charges en mail orders. 


OCU”) 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 
and in The Waldorf-Astoria 











'f-U-X-E:D-O'S 





LIDO-PEAK—More than ever this 
famous dinner coat is finding favor 
with correctly groomed men. Wide 
shoulders and a well-cut waist allow 
freedom of movement 


Tailored-to-measure 
or ready-for-wear 


$55 and $65 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
th Street 


Entrance on 46 


English Shorts 


Reg. Trade Mark U. S. Pat. Off. 
Cool,long-wearing, and smart 


L you wish the very best, we suggest 
English shorts as first introduced to 
America by Hutchinson. Although widely 
imitated, theycannot beduplicated because: 
1. Each pair is hand tailored from a pat- 
tern which insures the utmost comfort 
at no sacrifice of smartness. 

2. Perfect fit is assured by the small 
button-down belt at the back. 


Note: In ordering, please give 
waist and chest measures and 
state colour preferences. Prices 


ostpaid: shorts, as above, 
2.50; shirts. as above, $1.00; 
fine lisle $1.50; silk-rayon 


shirts, $2.00. 





3. They are made from the finest im- 
ported custom shirtings. Available, ready 
to wear in practically all solid colours, 
stripes and plain white. To wear with 
them, we offer shirts of fine white Swiss- 
knit cotton. Mail orders promptly and 


carefully attended to. 


1 & Gompas 
Established 1899 " 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 






oe 
BEES 
Pe 


So, 


“— 
Never too many Ox- 


ford Shirts in your ward- 
robe, particularly this gen- 
erously tailored Bromley 
model with barrel cuffs 
and a well-cut attached 
collar. Solid-color white 
or blue. 


[BROMLEY 'S} 














5 WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 











VOGUE’S 
BOOK of ETIQUETTE 





The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 
of breeding and 
tradition observe 
today in social inter- 
course. 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 
VOGUE 


Greenwich. Connecticut 

















Gentlemen’s Furnishings 


WHITE OXFORD SHIRTS 


WARRANTED NON-SHRINKABLE 


These shirts are of fine quality White Ox- 
ford material, woven and finished in 
England. They are warranted not to shrink. 
Collar attached. Barrel cuffs. Full length 
Box Center Pleat. Six buttons. Also in 
Neckband style with French Cuffs. In 
ordering please state style, size of neck- 
band, collar, length of sleeves desired. 

$3.50 Eacu, THree Suirts ror $10.00 

Postpaip 


TIES OF SOLID COLOUR 


Solid colour silk Barathea ties, made without 
lining. They do not wrinkle or bind. 

Red: Maroon, Copper, Wine 

Blue: Navy, Royal, Delft 

Brown: Tobacco, Russet, Walnut 

Green: Myrtle, Olive, Reseda 

Grey: Nickel, Silver 

Also Mauve, Purple, and Black 


$3.50 each, 3 for $10.00, postpaid 


Albert Leonard George 


608 Madison Avenue. at 58% Street, 


Importers 


New York 


Shirtmakers 
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Golf Togs 
Tailored by Luxenberg to meet those rigid 
requirements demanded by the most exact+ 


ing golfer. A wide assortment in exclusive 
and distinctive fabrics, ready-to-wear or 


made-to-measure. 
$39.50 $42.50 $45.00 


Nard ‘ABV SBeuee 
CLOTHES 

37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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Model 7500 
(Withdecorated doors) 
Spanish Chest Radio 

Cabinet 
Note the beauty of 
line and finish, the 
graceful columns, 
the rich woodwork 
of doors and sides. 
And study the open 
view below. Price 
complete with speak- 
er but without re- 
ceiving set... $12 













Radio furniture— 
what should it be? 


HY should not a modern 


radio cabinet serve two 
C Model 7500 
(Open view) 

See the handy com- 
partments on either 
side of the speaker, 
with card and pipe 
racks built in_ the 
doors. Drop front 
compartment below 
the set, for record 
albums or magazines. 


purposes? These Pooleys do 
—radio cabinet and Spanish 
chest—radio cabinet and desk 
—radio cabinet and phono- 
graph—radio cabinet and cel- 
larette. And for those who 
prefer: straight radio cabinets 
in elegant design and work- 
manship—all Pooley in quality, 
all fully described in a hand- 


some booklet—send for it. 





Model 7400 
Radio Desk Cabine: 
Another sample of 
Pooley’s rare ability 
to unite utility and 
decoration. Com- 
plete with speaker, 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 

1600 Indiana Ave. Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Please send me, free, the illustrated booklet that 
tells all about the new Pooley Radio Cabinet. 


inkwelland largedesk POOLEY 

blotter but without RADIO CABINETS 7 

receiving set. ..$80 oe Name $he SPSS HRS SS Sema aca wes 
Price slightly higher ‘Qian 

west of the Rockies mame a a se 





and in Inter-Moun- 


tain States. 
= Sen pea See Sen Sea Se ae = == « < VF-1 


RADIO CABINETS 


for ATWATER KENT RADIO 








| 
? : 
| the substitute for each other's dreams 
| and the symbol of each other's yearn- 
| ings. 


$24 


Compensation:—-When a woman 
lacks the courage of suicide, she will 
| make up the difference with malice. 


$25 


The Deceit of Confession:—Those 
who confess a great deal are usually 
being more reserved and deceptive 
than these who confess nothing. 


$26 


Case History:—In the course of a 
relationship between two lovers, they 
gradually become on the.mental plane 
more sensitive to each other as_in- 
dividuals, while deteriorating to the 
sheer sexual principle on the physical 
plane. 
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Contradiction of the Female:— 
Women are at once closer to nature 
| and more affected by social standards 

than men: This is the contradiction on 

which the problematical element of 
mag love relationships is founded. 


$28 


The Hidden Remainder :—A clever 
woman once said to me: Men are quite 
clear as to what they obtain from us; 

| but they usually do not have the slight- 
| est suspicion as to what they have not 
obtained. 


$29 


The Last State:—Unlike a 
when a woman has deceived she feels 
that she must justify herself after- 
wards, if only in her own eyes. Thus, 
she seldom stops at deception; she 


man, 


also slanders and_ betrays. 


The Idea as a Seducer:—For every 
hundred women who fall in love with 
a man, not for himself but because of 
his fame, his wealth, or even his crim- 
inal aptitude, there is not one man 
who desired a woman because she was 
famous, because she was rich, or be- 
| cause she was criminal. Perhaps each 
|of these qualities will give her an 
|added charm for him, but they are 
| never his real motive for loving her. 
| It is a peculiarity of women that an 
| ‘dea is able to enflame their senses. 
| 





$31 

After the Truce:—A love quarrel 
seldom ends in real peace; it is 
| usually but an armistice, in which the 
ponent give each other just time 
| enough to bury their dead. But when 
| the battle is resumed, they expose the 
dead again, and fight on in an atmos- 
phere of putrescence. 





§32 


Faith:—It is not his great faith, but 
his lack of imagination, which makes 





| A Novelist’s 


(Continued from page 70) 


VANITY FAIR 


Laboratory 


it so hard for a man to believe in the 
infidelity of his beloved. 


$33 


The Despoiler-Consoler:—A  tragi- 
comic destiny: to see one’s life ruined, 
and to have no one on whose breast 
one may weep about it but the person 
who caused the disaster. 


§34 


Profit and Loss:—A rule in love 
debts: it is better to let them expire 
than to collect them too late. 


§35 


On One-Sided — Loyalty:—When 
loyalty is not a return gift, it is the 
stupidest of all extravagances. 


$36 


Errata:—There is no love affair in 
which the lovers fail to suspect the 
truth and believe the lie. 


§37 


Variants of Her Revenge:—You 
must not think yourself so intimate 
with your mistress that you dare con- 
fess to her your most secret desires. 
And if you have done so regardless, 
you can be certain that she will avenge 
herself, either by confessing to you her 
own, or by keeping silent about them. 


$38 


Tour de Force:—You will be able 
to understand your mistress when you 
are able to imagine yourself as the 
man who is going to be your successor. 


Embraces That Betray :—It is some- 
times a worse deception to your be- 
loved if you hold her in your arms 
than if you hold another. 


40 
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Apotheosis :—When a creature whom 
you still love has gradually ceased to 
attract you sexually, you sometimes 
behold a new miracle—for she sud- 
denly stands there as the child she 
was before you first embraced her, and 
you love her still more than in the 
past. 





§41 


The Greater Shame :—If a person who 
is not really good, but simply good- 
natured, does one truly noble deed out 
of sheer unconcern, he will seldom fail 
to regret it eventually. For however un- 
easy we may be at recalling something 
which was not wholly worthy of us, 
we are still more oppressed at the 
memory of an act which, in our in- 
nermost nature, we were not worthy 
to perform. 


$42 


“Missions” as Escapes :—Youspeak of 
your mission? That sounds a bit pom- 
pous. Perhaps. in the last analysis, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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My shin still 
hurts 


I DID an impromptu hurdle 
over the lawn-mower one 
night. Of course, it was dark, 
but that’s no alibi. I didn’t 
own a flashlight then. Need 
I say that now I do own one? 
Eveready, by name, and it’s 
always that—ever-ready. I 
keep it that way with Ever- 
eady Batteries—greatest lit- 
tle light-producers you ever 
saw. From the amount of 
use they stand, you’d think 
they were twice their size. 
Pardon my enthusiasm, but 
I’ve got the flashlight habit. 


My advice to you is to fol- 
low suit and save your shins. 
The good word is “Ever- 
eady” whether it’s flashlight 
or battery. Where light is 
concerned you can’t make a 
mistake on those batteries— 
made in the same good way 
as the famous Eveready 
Radio Batteries, 
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HOLL 7 Weep 


ya'care already of- 
fering eee 
for next Christmas 
=:- each ome is per: 
& SOmnal ang exclusive 
7 patterms im water 
color, wood biock, 
dry point, steel or 
copper engraving 
22: Om distinctive 

imported papers. Greetings :: socal 

Stationery :: wed- 

ding invitations 

» playing cards of 

modem design :: 

intriguing gifts 

from the Continent 

»:s Chrysom’s, 6926 

Hollywood Bivd., 

Hollywood, Calif. 

















REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body with 
DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 
MY garments have been 


worn by men and 
women for 25 years. They 
are invaluable to those suf- 


fering from rheumatism. 


Man’s Reducing Belt 
with coutil back, $9.00 
All Rubber.......... 14.00 
This belt is an excel- 
lent a as well as 
a reducer. 


mETTY ANKLES $3 75 


R. WALTER’S Special extra strong Ankle Bands 

will suppert and shape the ankle and 
calf while reducing them. They fit 
like a glove. Can be worn under 
any kind of hose without detection. 


You ean note the difference in 

shape of ankle at once. Can be 

worn at night and reduce while gy 

you sleep, or during the day & 2 
le 


; > extra benefit. of { 
mort Send Ankle S/ 














Dr 
Ww alter’ 8 







1s known 


of success 


and 
reliability. 


Form-Fitting Hip 
and Thigh Reducer in 
cream colored rubber. 
Send waist and hip 
measure ..... $12.00 
Bust Reducing Ban- 
deau. Send bust meas’ 
1 ae eT $5.00 
Send for my booklet 

Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


380 Fifth Ave., New York 
Near 26th St. Suite 605 











ava: 
LA ie SMELLING 


SAWP 


At home, at the theatre, while shopping or traveling, 
or if you find yourself in stuffy rooms or crowded 
places, the pungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
and counteracts faintness and weariness. It is invigor- 
ating, highly refreshing—always a delight and com- 
fort. Two sizes sold everywhere. Schieffelin & Co., 
Sole Agents, U. S. A., 170 William Street, New 
York City. 




















Reduce and Keep Fit at home 
with a VENUS machine 


Health through genuine exercise 5 minutes a day gives results 

. symmetrical body, pep, vitality. Eat, enjoy, and digest the 

food your body requires. Highly recommended by physicians 
and physical directors. 


Reduces waistline 
Dorothy 
Gulliver 
Tniversal Star 





Complete Unit $35 


stores in U. S. and Foreign Countries, also leading Dept. 


Sold by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
and Sporting Goods stores everywhere, or write 


VENUS MANUFACTURING CO. 1509 W. Jefferson, Los Angeles 
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ROADSTER 
SWANK! 


Sixes and Eights 
.--And Amer- 
ica’sfirstself-lub- 
ricating chassis. 


MOON Acrotype 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
ST. LOUIS 
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New Haven, Conn. 
954 CHAPEL STREET 9 WYLIE #2 


That Difference in Glass and 
China is Here—at Plummer’s 





elsewhere. 


the out- Always there 
standing is something 
characteristics new to arouse 


your interest— 
be it in color, 
shape or pleas- 
ing pattern. Visit 
Plummer’s and 
become acquainted 
with the most in- 
teresting and com- 
plete glass and china 
shop in town. ~ 
A Mail Order Depart- 
ment is maintained to 
care for the needs of 
those who cannot call 


of this shop is 
an aptitude in 
offering glass 

and china that is 
different! Differ- 
ent in a way that 
enables you to give 
Open expression to 

your own discrimi- 
nating taste. Our con- 
tacts with the world’s 
leading makers of china 
and glass bring to our 
counters patterns that 
oftimes cannot be seen 


Wr. PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


in person. 













HartTrorp, Conn. 
36 Pratt STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 116) 


you were merely looking for a pretext 
to avoid your duty? For duty is a 
graver, more serious, and more respon- 
sible concept. And what you call your 
mission must be included in your duty 
—otherwise you could never be worthy 
of your mission. 
$43 


One-Third of a God:—If a man is en- 
dowed with the gift of justice, without 
possessing the other Olympian 
qualities of omnipotence and omnis- 
cience, he is worse off than the unjust. 
For he is destined to self-destruction. 


two 
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Deceived and Deceiver:—People who 
submit to deception are more danger- 
ous than those who deceive. And peo- 
ple who submit to corruption are more 
harmful than their corruptors. For it 
is a law of psychology that the stupid 
and the weak invite deception and cor- 
ruption, and will not rest until their, 
search, which is by no means a com- 
pletely unconscious one, has been re- 
warded. 


45 
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4n Exercise in Love:—Love him 
who is farthest from you, as you can- 
not endure your neighbour; then per- 
haps there will one day be peace on 
earth. 

§46 


The Point of View:—Man has an in- 
nate tendency to discover the greatest 
possible amount of personal fault in 
another’s misfortunes, while attributing 
his own entirely to fate. 


§47 


Ss 


The Fear of Annihilation:—Deepest in 
human nature lies the fear of annihila- 
tion. And so our shudder of awe be- 
fore the bravest hero often means no 
more than our shy admiration for the 
cleverest comedian. 

§48 
Twin Fidelities:—To let the past .be 
over and done with, and to leave the 
future to providence is to misunder- 
stand the true significance of the pres- 
ent. The present becomes a reality only 
insofar as it is able to preserve the 
past through the faithfulness of mem- 
ory and to incorporate the future 
through the feeling of responsibility. 


g40 


Boundaries:—To the divine, there are 
no questions of boundaries, in either 
the sphere of ethics or of conscious- 
ness. The apparent obliteration of 
dividing lines results from our defec- 
tive eyesight—and oftener still, is re- 
quired purely by our desire for com- 
fort, or our cowardice. 


$50 


The “More” and the “Less” :—One 
must sometimes do more, and some- 
times Jess, than his duty; and the fact 
that this More or Less is required in 


LOO 
EOD, 


the doing of it is a problem which we 
must face repeatedly in every serious 
situation in life. 


$51 


Unwanted Largesse:—A_ great heart 
can bestow more richly than the light. 
est hand. But where are the needy to 
receive such gifts with gratitude? They 
would rather not admit that they had 
ever been poor. 


§52 


The Cup and the Last Drop:—Why 
does the last drop think so highly of 
itself for having filled the cup to over. 
flowing? The first contributed as much 
-—though the silly cup never suspected 
it. 

§53 


A Crime Against Vanity:—You com. 
plain that even though you have done 
no wrong he plots revenge? No cause 
for astonishment. What he holds 
against you is not your guilt, but his 
bad conscience. 


$54 


Brave or Cowardly Flight :—Many take 
flight into madness, and many into 
death. And in either case, it may have 
been through cowardice or courage 


§55 


Another Mask :—What seems to us like 
megalomania is not always a mental 
disease. Quite often it is merely the 
convenient mask of a man who doubts 
himself. 

$56 


Nobility Within Limits:—The most 
unpresentable fellows are always those 
whose nobility is carried just to the 
point where it costs them nothing and 
whose courage is just great enough 
that nothing can befall them. 


$57 
The Privilege of Citizenship:—How- 
ever absurd the world may strike you, 
never forget that in what you do and 
what you fail to do you also contribute 
your fair share to this absurdity. 


$58 


The Algebra of Truth:—A so-called 
half-truth, whatever its pretences, 
will never become a whole truth. Yes, 
if we but look it squarely enough in 
the eye, it promptly becomes a total 
falsehood. 


$59 


The Secondary Lie:—And it is a lie, 
and often the most miserable lie of 
all, to treat a liar as though you took 
his lie for the truth. 


$60 


Truth and Accuracy:—To brand an 
error as a lie, we must first attribute 
it to ill will. And we must not knee! 
before an accuracy as before the truth, 
until we see the halo of courage 
gleaming on its brow, 
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FIRST TIME UP! 


You settle back in your wicker chair a little 
nervously as the engines roar. Then a burst 
of speed across the flying-field! Forty miles 
an hour .. . fifty-five! Someone shouts: 

“Watch the wheels!” 

Unless your eyes are fixed on the great 
balloon tires no sense perception tells when 
you have left the earth.. There is only an 
astonishing feeling of stability ; then comfort- 
able relaxation as the motors are throttled 
down. The giant, tri-motored car moves up- 
ward on a cushioning ramp of air.... 

Gradually you experience a sensation that 
is certainly one of the most extraordinary man 
has ever felt. You are transcending human 
nature. You feel immeasurably superior to 
the crawling beings in the miniature world 
immersed in silence two thousand feet below. 
Though ordinarily you may suffer from fear 
of heights, this fear does not touch you now, 
for there are no lines of perspective drawing 
you earthward! 

Streets, monuments, buildings, vehicles and 
living creatures, are fractions of inches in 
size. Hedgerows, fences, and symmetrically 
plowed fields of red and brown earth form 


rug-like patterns, while distance gives the raw 
surfaces a velvety texture. 

Boats, moving along a river the color of 
green onyx, push threads of cotton from their 
bows. Trains wind through the hills with 

Automobiles creep along 
Sheep, cattle, horses, graze 


lazy deliberation. 
ribboned roads. 
heads downward in the fields, unaware that 
you are watching from the sky. 

The air of other-worldliness that hangs 
over the earth below is emphasized by the 
fact that you are hardly aware of forward 
motion, though moving twice as fast as the 
fastest express trains, and it is as easy to stand 
poised on one foot in the cabin as on the floor 
of your own bedroom. Your fellow passen- 
gers move freely about, shifting the ten 
wicker chairs companionably, to play cards, 
to typewrite, to make sketches, or, gathering 
in groups, first on one side of the plane, then 
on the other, to study the panorama below. 

You soon accept the truth of the reported 
safety of these giant commercial planes. What 
if a motor fail? With two, the plane can 
continue to its destination! If two fail—the 
remaining motor can extend the angle of 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


descent to cover an area almost half the size 
of Delaware. And if all three fail the plane 
has a gliding range of miles. 

Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes have 
demonstrated railroad efficiency for over a 
million miles of flight, carrying mail, freight 
and passengers in tropical regions, in 
arctic regions, at sea level and over the high- 
est mountain ranges on this continent. 

Events of the last twelve months have put 
commercial flying in America on the level of 
stable industries. Great businesses have ac- 
cepted it as a dependable means of swift 
transport, cutting two-thirds off railroad time. 
Business men no longer think of the mere 
thrill of “going up”; they think rather in 
terms of profitable service. 

In the modern business world, the dawn of 
each new day presents a different scene .. . 
new products, new competition, new markets. 
To meet its challenge, you must be prepared. 

When the occasion comes for your first time 
up, it will not be to “joy ride” in an anti- 
quated and hazardous machine; but far more 
probably it will be to reach some distant meet- 
ing-place in advance of business competition! 

















MODEL 40 


Far more powerful and sensi- 
tive than the famous Model 37, 
radio’s best seller. Satin-finished 

in brown and gold or bronze and 
gold. Uses six A.C. tubes and one 
rectifying tube. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating current. 
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Must good electric radio be 


Emphatically—NO! 

Owners of the new 1929 Atwater Kent 
electric sets will tell you they often hear 
their guests say: 

“Why, that is the finest radio I ever 
heard! And you have no trouble at all? 
You must have paid a great deal for it. 
Wha-a-a-at? And to think we paid.....” 
Sometimes the sum mentioned is a very 
large one. 








MODEL 44. Extra-powerful, extra-sensitive, 
extra-selective. Uses seven A.C. tubes and one 
rectifying tube, with automatic line voltage 


control 


Without tubes, $106. 





But really, there is nothing surprising in 
the price of Atwater Kent electric sets. 
When the public buys so many that fac- 
tories covering 1634 acres can be devoted 
solely to radio — when the ever-increasing 
demand enables the manufacturer to equip 
those factories with every conceivable 
means of bettering his product—the price 
can be kept down. 

This always happens when a thing is so 
good that a great many people want it. It 
is precisely what has happened here. 

So you have, in the self-contained Atwater 
Kent electric set for 1929 everything radio 
can give you—and nothing it shouldn’t 
give you. You have the wonderful con- 
venience and fraction-of-a-cent-an-hour 
economy of battery-less operation. You have 
clear tone, selectivity, volume, range. You 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4742 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


On the air—every Sunday night— 
Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 


Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 


Write for illustrated booklet 
of Atwater Kent Radio 


“RADIO’S TRUEST VOICE” 


Atwater Kent Radio Speakers. Models E, E-2, 
E-3, same quality, different in size, each $20. 


VANITY FAIR 
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. (without tubes) 


expensive? 


have the thrilling certainty of the Fuu 
vision Dial. You have compactness. You 
have smartness of appearance. You have 
reliability— freedom from annoyance and 
expense. 

You have long evenings of companion- 
ship, summoned at will from everywhere. 
And you have money in your purse that 
you might have spent unnecessarily, 





MODEL 42. Many refinements in cabinet de-~ 
sign. Uses six A.C. tubes and one rectifying 


tube with automatic line voltage control, 


Without tubes, $86. 
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BY APPOINTME 





° Fuu WIMBLEDON... where you find the most colorful tennis in the world... where each nation’s favorites play 
7 Re before the Queen. Amid the fashionables at these famous games, is to be seen Lady Grace Beldon,#% who 
ice and has motored down from Mayfair. The fame of Lady Grace rests first on exquisiteness of her on 
; Her beauty is thankful to the smoothness, the fresh and fragrant charm of a British toilet soap. 3 3NO 
ae Lady Grace will tell you that English women (and in Paris, too, where it is known as ‘‘le savon des ele- 
se that gantes’’) take one toilet soap for granted... and but this one. Yardley’s Old English Lavender. They 


rely on the perfect purity of this soap to cleanse, to soothe, to stimulate their skin... and keep for them 
complexions that are famous in all quarters of the world.) 3, The charming fragrance of this soap Lady 
Grace has again found in the other Yardley products. England’s best, they are obtainable anywhere in America. 
“The Luxury Soap of the World,”’ box of three cakes $1, or 35c the cake; Old English Lavender Perfume $1; 
Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1.25; Talc, soc; Sachet Tablets, 25c; Shampoo, 1 5c the cartridge; Bath Salts, 31 
Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square North, New 


York; also Toronto and Paris. Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 


Yardley’s Old English Povender Soap 









Established in 1770 

















The Five-Passenger Sedan 


The compact 60° “V™ type motor and the long 
chassis provide luxurious room for five people 
in this most popular of all closed car body 
types—room for wide, deep seats and seat 
backs as comfortable as arm chairs. The doors 
and windows are exceptionally wide—there is 
full vision for every passenger. There is Lincoln 


N 6G. Se oN 


Diviston 


Ore wee C 
of Ford Motor 


power for capacity loads, steepest grades and 
sustained high speed mile after mile—there is 
wonderfully easy riding comfort for trips across 
the continent, if need be. Lincoln craftsmanship, 
custom-designed beauty and the never-failing 
dependability of Lincoln service and performance 
make this, of all fine cars, the family car supreme! 


2 ew £2 
Company 
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